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THE LATENT EVILS OF THE BANK ACT. 


We do not think that public opinion ever changed so suddenly 
and decisively on any question as it has upon the subject of 
the Bank Act of Sir Robert Peel. The majority of political 
questions require years for their due understanding and appre- 
ciation, and, being once sanctioned by the legislature, remain 
without the chance of any opposition to them being successful for 
a long period; but, in the present instance, a very different result 
presents itself. An Act, which was passed amid the congratula- 
tions of both Houses of Parliament, almost by acclamation, and 
without any amendment being permitted except such as the Pre- 
mier chose himself to introduce, is now exciting, amongst the very 
parties who so cordially supported it, the most powerful and vio- 
lent opposition ; not merely to its mode of operation, but to the 
principle on which it was established. The press, which, with 
very few exceptions, spoke of the measure as a most excellent one 
for the country, and of the greatest importance to the commercial 
public, now, with scarcely an exception, denounce it as one of 
the worst acts of modern statesmanship; and those which 
do not actually condemn it admit that it has not fulfilled the 
chief and most important objects for whieh it was enacted. 

It might be difficult to explain the cause of this extraor- 
dinary revulsion in public feeling if the question regarded any 
other point than the currency; but on this subject it has been 
well observed, “the wisest men indulge in the absurdest specula- 
tions, and the most ignorant are on a par with them in the wis- 
dom of their suggestions.” The greater portion of the public 
know nothing whatever of the subject ; and this want of intelli- 
gence on so great a subject is excusable when we know that many 
bankers—the agents by whom the monetary business of the 
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country is actually carried on—are professedly ignorant of the 
-theory of their own profession. ‘Country bankers (says Mr. 
Wright, of Nottingham, in an excellent pamphlet recently pub- 
lished) appear generally not to have given their thoughts to the 
subject any more than merchants, manufacturers, or country 
gentlemen, who have been resting carelessly under the convic- 
tion that a law sanctioned by Sir R. Peel must necessarily be 
perfect ;—a law little understood by Members of Parliament, 
when, without discussion, they supported the dictum of the 
Prime Minister, notwithstanding a remonstrance from a great 
majority of the London bankers.” This was the cause of the 
seeming unanimity when the Bill was passed, and of the violent 
opposition to it now that it is beginning to show its natural con- 
sequences. The public gave up their judgment to Sir Robert 
Peel rather than attempt to understand the merits of a seem- 
ingly difficult question: they forgot the injury inflicted upon the 
nation when his Bill of 1819 was so inconsiderately passed, 
without any provision being made for the depreciated state of 
the currency and the nature of the existing contracts; and they 
allowed him again to interfere with the whole business of the 
country by another violent alteration in the state of monetary 
affairs, without inquiring whether he had made provision against 
so serious a blunder as he had committed in 1819. The result of 
this foolish confidence is beginning to manifest itself. The 
commercial public find they delivered themselves up to a power 
which they had always been the loudest to complain of, but which, 
being disguised in the enactments of the Bank Act, they thought 
they had avoided. Their feeling of resentment against the Bank 
for subjecting them, under the old system, to the pressure of 
the screw, induced them to support, with the greatest cordiality, 
a measure which, they were told, would for the future take this 
power out of the hands of the Bank Directors, and, by making 
the fluctuations in the value of money depend upon the gradual 
and easily-to-be-understood action of the Foreign Exchanges, 
enable them to see beforehand what was likely to be the con- 
dition of the mouey-market, and their own means of procuring 
monetary accommodation. 

The great desideratum of the currency was clearly seen by 
those who took this view of the proposed new banking regula- 
tions. No one knows better than a merchant or a manufacturer 
the importance of having a fived standard of value—a pound 
that does not change. And they thought that by providing for 
the conversion of a bank note into its equivalent amount of gold 
they should obtain the desideratum they so much desired, and 
which was promised them by the Premier. 

The recent fluctuation in the rate of interest within a few 
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montfis, from two per cent. to twenty, has dispelled the delusion 
they were under on this subject. They see clearly enough that 
the Act, instead of equalizing the rate of interest and the value 
of money, must, whenever its enactments come into effect, pro- 
duce more violent and sudden changes than could reasonably 
occur under a system which would permit-the exercise of wisdom 
and experience on the part of those who have the practical 
regulation of the rate of interest in their hands. 

One of the evil consequences is therefore apparent of having 
attempted a mechanical regulation of the currency, instead of 
allowing the directors of the Bank of England to exercise a 
reasonable discretion in this matter, while they remained re- 
sponsible to public opinion and to Parliament—and liable to the 
consequences naturally resulting from an ignorant or improper 
exercise of the power entrusted to their hands. The panic pro- 
duced by the sudden withdrawal of all monetary accommodation 
has, we think, convinced the commercial public that the Act is 
not what they expected it to be. It has disappointed their 
expectations, and has, we believe, surprised even the most vio- 
lent supporters of its principle. Under these circumstances 
may it not be worth while to look more closely into the measure, 
and see whether it does not contain some powers not yet called 
into action—some latent evils which at a future period may 
produce more disastrous consequences than merely an incon- 
venient pressure for money? ‘This subject is deserving of as 
much consideration by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Sir Robert Peel as by those who may be anxious to render the 
unfitness of the Act as prominent as possible, in order to pro- 
cure a repeal of what they consider an imperfect act of legis- 
tion. 

We fear, now that the currency question is likely to become 
a party question, the supporters of the present Bank Act will 
not be disposed to admit the existence of many imperfections in 
their favourite measure ; but we trust that the present Ministry, 
or Sir Robert Peel, may be brought to see.the extreme peril to 
which the country will be exposed should another crisis occur 
like the present, attended with any circumstances calculated to 
weaken the confidence of the public in the solvency of the banks 
throughout the country. Suppose, for example, that another 
year of panic like that of 1825 should happen—an event by no 
means impossible, or even improbable, after what we have seen 
during the past three months. We know very well that a run 
upon the banks does not arise from any reasonable cause. 
People suddenly demand their money because they are under the 
influence of terror; and they would not be much influenced by 
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knowing the fact that the Issue Department of the Bank can 
pay off its notes in gold down to fourteen millions. 

What would be the effect of such a state of things under the 
new law? The country banks could not look up to the Bank of 
England for assistance, as they always have done hitherto, be- 
cause, as we have seen, the available assets of the Banking 
Department were insufficient to enable it even to afford its ordi- 
nary accommodation to its best customers during the recent 
crisis; and of course it would be absurd to suppose that the 
Directors would expose themselves to the risk of being brought 
to a stand-still for the purpose of assisting the country banks. 
Indeed, the possibility of the Banking Department itself being 
obliged to stop payment until it could realize its securities is by 
no means so remote as some persons appear to think. If any 
want of confidence had existed when her reserve of notes was 
only three millions, and her private deposits, payable on demand, 
twelve millions, how could she have provided funds to meet the 
claims which might have been made upon her? It is a very 
shortsighted policy to suppose that such things cannot occur: a 
wise statesman will provide an extraordinary remedy for an 
extraordinary occasion; and if the Act is to be continued in force, 
the Ministry will be responsible if they do not allow some safety 
valve to meet the very probable contingency we have supposed. 

Sir Robert Peel mF re to allow Government any discretion 
as to an extra issue of notes because he feared, he said, that on 
the first occasion of pressure a demand would be made upon 
them to bring the reserved power into action; but as he so 
strongly advocated a sliding scale for many years, on the ground 
of its beautiful adaptation to peculiar exigencies, and never, that 
we heard, retracted his opinion of its merits in this respect, he 
might, while he insists upon a measure of currency monopoly 
being continued, allow some sliding scale of circulation to coun- 
teract its injurious tendencies. Mr. Disraeli made an excellent 

int of this argument in his very able speech, which will be 
‘ound in another part of our present number; but we hope the 
matter we have referred to will be considered by those he opposed 
without reference to any party dispute. It is most assuredly a 
subject of the very highest importance to the country, which is 
threatened with a great calamity that may be foreseen and in 
part provided against. Foresight is a great virtue in a states- 
man, and we hope that the leading political men of the present 
day will not show themselves deficient in this essential quality. 
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A CATECHISM OF THE CURRENCY.* 


By Mr. Tuomas BULLION. 





Question.— What is a Bank of England note? 

Answer.—A promise, on the part of the governor and com- 
pany of the Bank of England, to pay a gentleman of the name of 
Marshall, or the bearer, on demand when he demands it, a cer- 
tain quantity of the precious metals. 

Q.—What is a country bank note? 

A.—The country note, like that of the Bank of England, os- 
tensibly promises to pay the bearer a certain sum of money on 
demand ; but Sir Robert Peel, by means of the “ Panic Detector ” 
(a powerful lens, the property of Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd), dis- 
covered in the country note an almost invisible saving clause. 
Until then it was not generally known that the private mark of 
all country notes is the words—* Don’t you wish you may get it?” 
engraved many thousand times over, across the promise to pa 
in the body of the note; but in characters too minute to catc 
the naked eye. 

Q.—What is currency? 

A,—Bank of England and country notes, gold and silver 
coin, and bullion. 

Q.—Do no other elements enter into the composition of 
currency ? 

A.—None whatever. 

Q.—What are deposits with bankers ? 

A.—Moneys lent by the public to the banks, and immediately 
re-lent by the banks to the public. Practically speaking, they 
are as great a fiction as the National Debt. 

Q.—Then the National Debt is not, as many suppose, a 
great fact ? 

A.—I mean that the ability of the banks to repay their de- 
posits, if demanded, in money, is just as great as the ability of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to pay off the funded debt 
to-morrow. 

Q.— Deposits, then, are not currency ? 

A.—Clearly not. The late Mr. Page certainly told the 
Committee on Banks of Issue that they could not deposit a 
ghost; but it is a remarkable fact that that gentleman very shortly 
afterwards became a ghost himself. This circumstance, al- 





* For the benefit of “juniors ” in banks, we may observe that Mr. Thomas 
Bullion sometimes indulges in a satirical vein, and shows the absurdity of 
the propositions he controverts by stating them in the plainest possible 
terms. Examples of this mode of argument—the reductio ad absurdam— 
will be found in the following catechism.—Eb. B. M. 
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though slight in itself, is generally considered to have settled the 
int. 

“ Q.—Have not bills of exchange, as well as deposits, been 

reckoned as currency by some writers ? 

A.—They have; and with just as much reason. 

Q.—Are not immense quantities of commodities, in some of 
the great manufacturing counties of England—Lancashire, for 
instance,—circulated exclusively by means of bills of exchange? 

A,—There fe; and, unfortunately, there is no law to prevent it. 

Q.—Why prevent it? 

A.—On the same principle that you put down coining. If 
you declare by Act of Parliament that your currency consists of 
certain elements only, it is obviously an infringement and a con- 
tempt of that Act to circulate anything else as such. 

Q.—But if parties are willing to take a bill of exchange 
in payment, why interfere ? 

A.—Because the evil will spread. There are in this country 
men who actually advocate a circulation of Birmingham buttons, 
or something of that sort, in lieu of sovereigns. Adopt such a 
circulation, and you immediately lower the standard of value; 
turn the exchanges against us; drain the country of its last 
guinea; and degrade us to a nation of mere button-holders. 

Q.—What are the fundamental principles on which a mixed 
currency should be regulated ? 

A.—Those upon which the Act 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 32, was 
based, viz., that that portion of its quantity which consists of 
notes be at all times immediately convertible into coin or bullion 
at the will of the holder; that its total quantity be made to fluc- 
tuate in amount, exactly as if it were compose entirely of me- 
tallic money ; and, lastly, that the issuers of notes be guided in 
their operations exclusively by the Foreign Exchanges. 

Q.—But did not the Act in question authorize the Bank of 
England to issue a certain amount of notes against securities sim- 
ply, over and above its issues against coin and bullion? 

A.—It did; fourteen millions. 

Q.—Is not this clause apparently at variance with your axiom, 
that all the notes of the Bank shall be convertible into coin or 
bullion, absolutely ? 

A.—No; because the notes are convertible into something 
better, viz., a share of the National Debt.~ Coin and bullion 
often get heavily diminished in amount ; our National Debt, never. 
Coin, moreover, may be stolen, beyond the hope of recovery ; but 
no one is likely to run away with the National Debt. 

Q.—Why were the issues of the Bank of England against 
securities limited specifically to fourteen millions, more than to 
any other amount, less or more? 
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A—No one exactly knows, except, perhaps, Sir Robert 
himself; and he is not of a communicative disposition. It is 
confidently expected, however, that he will allude to the matter 
in his will, if not before; whilst many believe, that if the 
working of the measure bring the Whigs, who don’t understand 
it, into difficulties, which it is certain to do, he will consent to 
tell them all about it on condition of his being “ called in.” 

Q.—Your second proposition was—That a mixed currency 
should be made to fluctuate in amount, exactly as if it were 
composed entirely of metallic money. How does the Act pro- 
vide for this? 

A.—Very simply and very effectually. For every £5 in 
gold that flows into the Bank of England, you issue a £5 note; 
for every £5 in gold that flows out of the Bank, you cancel a note, 
and so on. 

Q.—But would not the effect in either case be a fluctuation 
to the extent of ten pounds and not five, as would be the case 
were the currency purely metallic? 

A.—Undoubtedly so, if you apply the vulgar rules of arith- 
metic to such a question. But it is a well-known axiom in the 
higher departments of finance, that two and two don’t make 
four; but rather the contrary. Lord Monteagle found this out 
when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, as also did his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Baring. 


Q.—To come to your final proposition—What are the Foreign 
Exchanges? 

A.—The Foreign Exchanges, or rather, the instrument 
known by that name, is, perhaps, the most wonderful invention 
of modern times. It is, in fact, the barometer of currency. 
By mechanism, of surprising ingenuity, it shows at a glance, at 
any hour of the day, the exact amount of money required at 
that moment in every county in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
distinguishing the cities from the towns, the towns from the 
villages, notes from gold, and gold from silver. 

Q.—How long has this instrument been in use? 

A.—Only of late years. In fact its — only became 
publicly known and recognised early in May, 1844, when Sir 
Robert Peel took it down to the House personally, and exhibited 
its action to the astonished Commons. He showed to convic- 
tion, that as surely as the metallic column of the barometer rose 
to “ fair,” so surely the monetary horizon cleared; and that 
when it fell to “ stormy,” the monetary horizon as certainly 
lowered and grew black. 

Q.—Then, previous to this date, the money-market was with- 
out any such guide? 

A.—No; the mischief was that it had too many such. Pre- 
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viously to the discovery of the Great Metropolitan Indicator, 
every town and county in England had set up its own inde- 
ats he barometer, and regulated its monetary proceedings by 
this local instrument, with as little reference to the Metropo- 
litan Indicator as if it had belonged to another planet, and with 
no more respect for the Governor of the Bank of England than 
if he had been the Man in the Moon. This was what the 
country issuers solemnly declared to be acting in strict subjec- 
tion to local influences and wants; so that it was no unusual 
circumstance for the country barometers in a body to set fair 
at the very moment that the Bank of England instrument be- 
tokened foul weather. 

Q.—Might not this, however, have arisen from natural and 
legitimate causes, such as the occurrence of fairs and markets, 
rent-days, quarter-days, and the like, all of which would have 
caused variations in the amount of country circulation afloat at 
certain periods ? 

A.—Such was undoubtedly the case. The country issuers 
did not even dare to assert that they regulated their issues by 
the Foreign Exchanges. 

Q. Would it not have been desirable then, at the time we 
limited the supply of country notes, to take some measures to 
restrict the demand for them as well;—such as putting down 
fairs, abolishing markets, denouncing rent-days, and so forth? 

A.—Certainly not. When you once put a ship’s company 
on short commons, you may safely leave the demand for victuals 
to find its own level. 

Q.—Then the measure, as it affected the country bankers, 
was not, as some have fancied, tantamount to an enactment to 
compel all country clocks to go by mean-time at Greenwich, 
under the penalty of £5 for every minute the Government 
Inspectors should find a parish clock astray ? 

A,—Clocks are not currency. There is a striking difference 
betwixt an eight-day clock and a £5 note. 

Q.—Then the use of the old country instruments was abo- 
lished ? 

A,—As a matter of course. Their indications for twelve 
months were noted down by a clerk in the Treasury, summed 
up, the total divided by thirteen, and the result gave to a frac- 
tion the amount of country notes that was suitable and salutary 
for the monetary transactions of provincial England in all-time 
coming. 

Q.—The Act of 1844, in a modified shape, was ultimately 
extended to Scotland? 

A,—It was. 

Q.—On what grounds ? 
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A,—In England here our wealth, for thirty years at least, 
had had its basis laid on solid gold; but in Scotland, a couple of 
years ago, you might have travelled for a week, and not a single 
sovereign touched your palm. Nothing in fiction is more ludi- 
crous or incredible than the delusions which have prevailed in 
that country, for more than a century back, on the subject of 
currency. It is an undoubted fact, that the inhabitants, up to 
a recent date, would have preferred the stench of a filthy £1 rag, 
to the ring of genuine gold. 

Q.—How do you account for the preference ? 

A.—Very simply. The wretched counterfeits which have 
age current as money in Scotland for a century and a half, 

ave enabled its inhabitants enormously to increase the wealth 
of the country. By means of this so-called currency of theirs, 
vast lakes have been rendered navigable, harbours deepened, 
canals cut, mines opened. Dundee, Aberdeen, and other places, 
from mere fishing-stations have expanded into large ports, 
crowded with shipping, and swarming with busy populations. 
Vessels from Scottish ports are met with in every sea. Edin- 
burgh, from a labyrinth of narrow streets and filthy lanes, has 
become a city of palaces. In a word, a half-populated, semi- 
barbarous waste has been converted into a highly-cultivated, 
thickly-populated country, of vast industrial energies and widely- 
extended commerce. 

Q.—Then why subvert a system of currency under which the 
country had so visibly and remarkably prospered ? 

A.—Because the basis of the whole was a mockery, a delu- 
sion, and a snare. 

Q.—Had any Scottish banks failed ? 

A.—None to speak of. 

Q.—Were any failures likely or apprehended ? 

A.—None. 

Q.—Why then interfere ? 

A.—The case was this:—Paper is a perishable material. 
Scotch currency was paper—filthy paper—and nothing besides. 
Therefore the Scotch currency was perishable. We had only 
to suppose then such an ordinary circumstance as the people of 
Scotland some day going in a body to their banks and demand- 
ing gold for their notes, to have before us a case which not only 
justified but rendered necessary the interference of the legislature. 
For, suppose this demand made in a single day, and not a 
sovereign to meet it, and where would Scotland have been the 
next morning ? 

Q.—The Act was also extended to Ireland? 

A.—It was. Like England—that country (to use the forcible 
expression of a late banker of Wakefield), was “ cursed with 20s. 
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notes.” The eagle-glance of Sir Robert saw, therefore, that if 
Ireland was allowed to remain in possession of a currency similar 
to that of Scotland, Ireland would, in all human probability, 
follow the delusive example of that country, and become, at no 
remote period, on the strength of mendacious promises to pay, 
as wealthy, cultivated, intelligent, and free, as she is now poor, 
desolate, ignorant, and oppressed. 

Q.—To pass from the provisions of the Act, so far as they 
applied to individual interests, what were the objects embraced 
in the more general scope of the measure ? 

A.—They are thus stated in the memorable words of Sir 
Robert Peel: “To inspire just confidence in the medium of 
exchange—to put a check on improvident speculations—and to 
insure, so far as legislation can insure, the just reward of indus- 
try, and the legitimate profit of commercial enterprise, conducted 
with integrity and controlled by provident calculation.” 

Q.—Are there not, however, those who allege that the inhe- 
rent tendency of the measure is to aggravate to excess those very 
evils which it was the boast of its promoters it would counteract 
and allay? 

A.—There are; and their argument is this: that the measure, 
when bullion is flowing in, by forcing notes out, whether wanted 
or not, renders money over-abundant, forces down the rate of 
interest, and fosters the wildest speculations ; whereas, it must be 
obvious to any man of common understanding, that, by render- 
ing money worth only 14 per cent., or so, you check speculation, 
by rendering the object of all speculation—money—not worth 
the having. 

Q.—Has not the railway mania of 1845 been instanced by 
the opponents of the measure as a proof of its inefficacy to 
prevent improvident speculation ? 

A.—It bes but it has yet to be shown in what part of his 
speech Sir Robert asserted, that that mania would not come, or, 
that even the possibility of its coming once entered his thoughts. 

Q.—What is the argument used by such persons as to the 
action of the measure in the contrary direction ? 

A.—This: that the measure, when gold is leaving us, unduly 
restricts the circulation of the country, renders money scarce and 
discounts ae forces — the prices of all commodities 
and pro , and thus compels the country to pay forty or fifty- 
fold for = million in gold that leaves the coffers of tie Bank 

Q.—And the present severe pressure upon the money-market 
is quoted, is it not, in support of this view of the question? 

A.—lIt is; but the pledge distinctly given was, that the mea- 
sure would prevent the recurrence of the calamities of 1825, 
1836, and 1839; and these only. The calamities of 1847 are 
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not even alluded to, in the most distant manner, in any part of 
Sir Robert’s two great speeches upon the question. 

Q.—The object of the measure then was not, as alleged by 
its detractors, to put down speculation in the abstract ? 

A.—Undoubtedly not: it was framed to put down those 
speculations which, so to speak, were without the law. It was 
felt to be monstrous and intolerable, that, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, such calamities as those of ’25, ’36, and 739, 
should again be inflicted upon the country, unless by Act of 
Parliament. 

Q.—What is the estimated cost to the community of a 
genuine money-panic under the new law? 

A.—Some two hundred millions, less or more, according to its 
severity ; a mere bagatelle,compared with what the Act of 1819 cost. 

Q.—And what would have been the probable condition of 
England at this moment had not the Act of 1844 passed? 

A.—In all probability one of perfect monetary quiet and com- 
mercial ease. The specie now in the coffers of the Scotch and Irish 
Banks would have been snug in the vaults of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The English country banks instead of draining, as they 
have done, the central bank to the extent of three or four mil- 
lions, to supply the vacuum occasioned by the restriction put 
upon their own issues, would have followed the old ~ of regu- - 
lating their issues by what they ludicrously styled “ the legitimate 
wants of trade.” The bullion in the Bank, consequently, would 
have been nearer fifteen millions than it is now near ten; money 
would have been cheap, and discounts easy; the home trade 
would have been brisk, our exports enormous, and our gains 
proportionate; and thus things would have gone on. The tide 
of gold would have run in its natural course—stopped and flowed 
back again as usual; our profits would have enabled us to meet. 
our railway calls; and thus the country would have drifted safely 
over the rocks, and shoals, and shallows of the time, without 
once fancying that danger was at hand, or experiencing the 
slightest twinge of panic. 

Q.—And would not all this have been preferable to the severe 
ordeal through which the largest interests of the country are 
now writhing and struggling for very life ? 

A.—Indubitably not. What was the currency theory set up 
for, and made the law of the land, if the country was never to 
experience, practically, that such a law existed ? 

Q.—Is it not better, when we can, to beat up channel with 
all sails set, and reach port with no damage done, either to hull or 
cargo, than, in apprehension of imaginary storms and dangers, 
to cut masts and rigging away, cast guns and cargo overboard, 
and get to port under jury masts in tow of a Russian frigate ? 
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A.—Grant this doctrine, and you at once abandon what is 
perhaps the most remarkable feature of the great measure of 
1844: I mean, its lofty moral scope and tendency ; for, mark its 
operation: By introducing, for the first time, into monetary 
science the principle of counter-irritation, it fosters speculation 
till it dies of surfeit (its only cure), and corrects calamity by stark 
ruin; it invigorates our commerce by infusing into our commer- 
cial system the liveliest elements of distrust and apprehension ; 
it encourages our merchants to more daring feats of enterprise, 
by upsetting the results of all ordinary calculation and mere 
common foresight ; it stimulates them to habits of prudence and 
wise economy, by denuding them periodically of vast sums of 
their plethoric wealth; to thousands of struggling and needy 
tradesmen it constantly holds forth the salutary terrors of the 
Gazette; whilst to millions of that improvident and reckless 
class, the “ workers” of England, it imparts the wholesome les- 
sons of penury and distress; to all it teaches the uses of adver- 
sity,—and at this hour we exhibit to civilised and astonished 
Europe an example of sturdy endurance of a self-inflicted 


yoke that England may safely challenge the world to equal or 
to imitate. 





BANKING IN INDIA. 





Sauariges oF Bank Orricers.—BANKING CapiITAL.—HOoOARDING OF 
Gotp.—Sources oF BANKING Prorits.—RaTE oF INTEREST ON 
Loans SINCE 1830. 


[By a Correspondent in India. ] 


I am glad to learn that you consider the information sent you 
some time ago, regarding the state of Banking in India, so 
interesting to the readers of the Bankers’ Magazine, as to desire 
more detailed statements ; and I have, therefore, much pleasure 
in forwarding the annexed statement of the position of eight of 
the principal banks, made up to December last from the pub- 
lished accounts; and, as I have not seen the balance-sheets of the 
other five banks, I hope the above will be quite sufficient for the 
Pp of showing the usual operations of all. 

ut I must, in the first place, give some information to those 
* poorly-paid banking functionaries ” in England, who are pant- 
ing for appointments in India, which they imagine to bea “land 
flowing with milk and honey;” and, perhaps, my opinion will 
have more weight with them, when I inform them that I com- 
menced as a banker’s clerk twelve years ago, and thought myself 
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passing rich with £80 a-year in London, and now, after a resi- 
dence of upwards of six years in this country, can speak from 
experience of the comparative advantages of a banker’s clerk’s 
life in India and England. And if the result of my experience 
will remove one erroneous idea, or give any information to those 
who are looking to India for appointments in the banks, I will 
feel very great satisfaction to think that I have been so far 


The charges for management of the Bank of Bengal are about 
1 per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital; and allowing 
£5,500 for the salaries of the secre and treasurer, deputy- 
secretary, accountant and his assistant, it would leave £5,250 to 
be divided amongst all the other people employed, the number I 
believe to be about 140 of all descriptions, it would give to each 
the salary of £37 per annum. 

The charges for management of the Bank of Bombay are 
about 4-5ths per cent. per annum on the capital; and allowing 
£2,600 for the secretary and treasurer, accountant and his as- 
sistant, it would give an average salary of £35 per annum to . 
each of the other fifty people employed. 

The charges for management of the Bank of Madras are 
about 1 1-6th per cent. per annum on the capital; and allowing 
£2,220 for the secretary and treasurer, and accountant, would 
leave a salary of £32 per annum to each of the other forty 
people employed. 

The charges for management of the Union Bank are rather 
under 1 per cent. per annum on the capital; and allowing 
£5,100 for the salaries of the secretary, deputy-secretary, and 
two accountants, it would give to the others, assuming them to 
be about 100, an average salary of £42 per annum. 

The expenses of management of the Agra and United Ser- 
vice Bank are about 2 per cent. on the paid-up capital; and the 
charges of the other banks in the interior vary from 1} to 2 per 
cent. on their respective capitals. I have not seen any account 
of the expenses of management of the Oriental or Commercial 
Banks. 

You will observe from the above statement, that the heads 
of the offices, who are generally the only Europeans employed, 
are well paid, but not better than the same class in England, and 
if the comparative expenses of living and the chances of this 
climate are taken into consideration, perhaps not so well. If a 
man lasts 20 years in this country, he should then have realized 
sufficient to keep him in his old age,—for the constant 
anxiety and attendance necessarily resulting from the — 
ment of a bank tells severely on the constitution, and he 
comes prematurely old. I would consider the labour of one 
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European equal to four natives; and, supposing that the banks 
were entirely managed by the former, the present expenses would 
only allow about £148 per annum, and this would not be equal 
to a salary of £60 in England. I would not think it desirable 
for any clerk who has a £100 a year in England, to come out 
here under £300, and with the prospect of promotion within a 
reasonable time. 

All the subordinate situations are filled up with natives, and 
though it requires a great number to do the work, and they re- 
quire constant watching, they are most excellent clerks ; and it 
would be impossible for Europeans to do the out-door work of a 
bank in India, the sun would soon put a stop to their labours, either 
by coup-de-soleil, or fever. Some of the Hindoo clerks write a 
beautiful office hand, and copy accounts with accuracy ; they are 
also good accountants, although many of them do not understand 
the language they are writing; and sometimes very absurd mis- 
takes are made. I was much amused the other day to see, in an 
order for stationery from London, for the use of an office, thg 
item of 4,000 queens. It appeared the writer could not read the 
MS. letter which he had to copy, and looked in his “ Johnson’s 
Dictionary” for some word /ike the one he wanted, and as queens 
came before quills, he thought it would just do as well as any 
other ! 

To enable you to form a correct idea of the system of bank- 
ing in India, it will be necessary to divide the subject into two 
parts. The Chartered Banks, whose operations are confined 
to the possessions of the East India Company, will form the 
subject of this letter; and, perhaps, in the course of a short 
time, I will send you further particulars regarding the Un- 
chartered Banks. In the meantime, however, to give you an 
idea of the rapid increase of banks, I may mention that in 1837, 
the aggregate paid-up capital of all the banks in India was only 
£875,000, and now it amounts to upwards of five millions ster- 
ling. I observe that the low proportion of deposit to the paid- 
up capital is ascribed to the fact, that as soon as an Anglo-Indian 
has amassed a fortune, he returns to England, and his money 
goes to swell the deposits of the English banks; this is so far 
correct, but there are other causes operating in the same direc- 
tion. Before the Chartered Banks of Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras were allowed to commence business, their whole capital 
was obliged to be paid into the Government Treasury, instead of 
calling it up as the banks could find profitable employment for 
it, and, under these circumstances, they could not raise a banking 
capital by allowing interest on deposits. The Union, and Agra 
and United Service Banks allow as high as 4, 5, and 6 per cent. 
interest on deposits; but, even with these rates, their aggregate 
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deposits are only £800,000, exactly one-half the aggregate 
amount of paid-up capital. ; 
' All people come to this country to try to make money, and 
therefore the floating capital is actively employed in commerce; 
and as soon as a man finds his deposit increase with his banker, 
he looks out for some more profitable investment, and either 
purchases Bank Stock or Government Securities. Another course 
is the practise of the natives. As soon as they get a little 
money, instead of employing it at interest, for the benefit of 
themselves and families, they melt down gold and silver coins 
for ornaments for themselves, wives, and children. The murder 
of children, for the sake of the ornaments about their persons, is 
not unusual. The English sovereign is generally sold here for 
about 22s. (taking the rupee at 2s.), and a great number are 
melted down for ornaments. 

The rich natives in the interior frequently hoard and bury 
treasure; and it is said that the King o Oude, some years ago, 
was supposed annually to hoard about half a million sterling. 
In 1781, there was found in the strongholds of the Chief of 
Benares, about a quarter of a million sterling: he was a zenim- 
dar, or collector of land revenues. In 1799, there was found in 
Seringapatam near a million sterling, and after three expensive 
wars with the English. In one of the forts of Scindia, a Mah- 
ratta chief, there was found, in 1803, about three hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling, in specie; and in 1826, in Bhurtpore, about 
nine hundred thousand pounds. The King of Ava, before his 
war with the English, was supposed to have accumulated above 
a million and a quarter sterling; and in one of the strongholds 
of a petty prince in Java, the British found in specie about two 
hundred thousands pounds. The late Runjeet Singh had accu- 
mulated a large sum at Lahore; but after his death, and in con- 
sequence of the unsettled state of the Punjaub, the treasury 
must have been pretty well exhausted before the late campaign. 
After the capture of Hydrabad, in Scinde, a large amount of 
gold and silver was found in the fort. The practise of hoardin 
is general all over India, and extends from the highest to the 
lowest, who have got the smallest sum beyond what is required 
for the daily supply of food. 

In the statement -of the banks, I have given the date each 
commenced business, and the rate of last dividend; and the 
other five banks, mentioned in the former list, have all been 
established within the last four years. The expenses of manage- 
ment have also been given; and I must now proceed to give you 
some information as to the sources from which the profits are 
derived, and their usual operations on capital. 

The Chartered Banks may be considered the sole banks of 
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issue in India: for although the Union, Oriental, and Commer- 
cial Banks issue notes, yet, judging from the small amount of 
Union Bank notes in circulation (about £12,000, and it has been 
established for upwards of eighteen years), the aggregate circula- 
tion of the Unchartered Banks cannot exceed £50,000, or about 
3 per cent. on the circulation of the other banks. Bank notes 
form a very small portion of the Indian circulation; bills of 
exchange have been known to the Hindoos from very remote 
periods. We call their bills hoondees. In every large town there 
are native bankers, who have correspondents all over India, and 
deal in bills of exchange; and it is very rarely that a hoondee is 
dishonoured: in the course of six years’ experience and dealin 
daily with them, I only recollect one instance of a dishonoure 
hoondee. This says a great deal for the character of the natives. 
The business of a native banker is chiefly confined to issuing and 
discounting bills of exchange, and lending money. I believe 
they seldom receive deposits, and never issue notes payable to 
the bearer on demand. The usual rate of interest charged is 
9 per cent., and 1 per cent. commission on the amount of 
advance. They may be considered the wealthiest class of natives, 
and, since the introduction of public banks, they are large 
holders of Bank Stock. 

The Chartered Banks are prohibited from lending money for 
a longer period than three months, consequently the whole 
amount of their advances must be turned over at least four times 
a-year; but, on examination of the accounts now furnished, it 
appears that the amount is turned over oftener. Four-fifths of 
the bills under discount are Government acceptances, payable at 
from ten days to sixty days’ sight; the rest are private accept- 
ances, payable at or within three months. Taking, therefore, 
the average at two months, the amount of bills discounted must 
be turned over six times in the course of the year. Admitting, 
therefore, that all the loans and credits run the full period of ‘ 
three months, the amount must be turned over four times; and 
this would make the aggregate amount of their advances during 
the year about ten millions sterling, which are granted at rates 
varying from 5 to 11 per cent. per annum. The present rates 
of interest and discount charged are enormously high: in Cal- 
cutta the average rate of interest charged on loans on deposit of 
Government Securities for the last seven years is 7 per cent.; 
and in Bombay I believe the average to be about 6}. These 
banks allow no interest on deposits, and charge no commission ; 
so that the rates of interest and discount are their sole source of 
profit, except a very inconsiderable item made in local exchange 
operations. They are obliged at all times to keep in their trea- 
suries cash equal to one-fourth of all their liabilities, but the 
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amount generally retained is about one-half. The present aggre- 
gate amount of their liabilities is £2,599,000; and assuming 
that the cash in hand is only equal to one-third, viz., £866,333 
it would leave £1,732,667, which, added to the paid-up capital, 
viz., £1,892,500, would give a banking capital of upwards of 
three millions and one-half stirling. They allow no account to 
be overdrawn, and do not advance money on the gees of any 
bank shares, nor any mortgage, nor discount bills without the 
signatures of two parties unconnected with each other in partner- 
ship: I have already stated that four-fifths of the bills under 
discount are Government acceptances, and about the same pro- 
portion of their advances is on the security of Government stock 
pledged with the banks. 

I come now to that part of the subject regarding the high 
rate of profit realized by the Indian Banks, and, without taking 
up our time at present with a statistical statement of the value 
of exports and imports of British India, will give you a short 
summary of the rates of interest paid by the Kast India Com- 
pany on the various loans raised by them at different periods in 
this country ; and as the bank rates vary from 1 to 2 per cent. 
above the Company’s, (except under extraordinary circumstances) 
and I have already given you the expenses of management, you 
will be able to form a very correct estimate of the profit made 
by the banks. 

From 1799 to 1810, the rate of interest paid by the Com- 
pany on various loans was 8 per cent. per annum. From 1810 
to 1822, the rate was 6 per cent. per annum; and in 1822, the 
first 5 per cent. loan was opened; the second 5 per cent. loan 
was opened in 1825-6; and a third in 1829. In 1824, the first 
4 per cent. loan was opened; in 1841, a new 5 per cent. loan 
was opened, which closed however in 1843, when a new 4 per 
cent. loan was opened, and continued until October 1846, when 
the 5 per cent. loan of 1841 was re-opened. It is in antici- 
pation of this loan closing within a short period, that speculations 
are now going on to such an extent as to have rendered it 
necessary for the banks to raise their rates of the present state, 
as it was feared that it would interfere with the usual circulation, 
if large amounts continued to pour into the Government Trea- 
suries for investment in the loan. Before this loan closed in 
1843, it was selling at 14 per cent. discount; and in 1844 and 
°45 it rose to upwards of 10 per cent. premium, and it is hoped 
that it will again rise to the same value now that speculations are 
going on, and parties will borrow money from the banks at 
almost any rate of interest. Also the holders of 4 per cent. 
paper are unwilling to sell at the present depreciated value, and 
rather pledge it with the banks for a few months in expectation 
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that the 5 per cent. loan will soon close, and then they will be 
able to realize at least 96 per cent., instead of, as at present, 
about 87 per cent.; all these circumstances, combined with the 
unsettled state of the opium speculations of last year, tend to keep 
up the bank rates, and render a more than usual caution necessary 
on the part of the Banks as to the security taken for advances. 

The banks are governed by nine directors, three of whom 
are appointed by the Government, the others are elected by the 
proprietors, and two of the latter retire annually, and are not 
re-eligible. The Government holds a certain amount of stock 
of each of the banks. The following memorandum of the divi- 
dends paid by the Bank of Bengal, at the under-mentioned 
dates, it being the oldest banking establishment in India, and one 
of the most flourishing, will probably be interesting :— 





1830—June.... 8 per cent. per ann. | 1840—June.... 8 per cent. per ann. 
o Dee... 9 a. >»  Dee..... unknown 
1831—June.... 8 ai 1842—June....12 i 
a ee re » pho... te i 
1832—June.... 8 Pm 1843—June.... 14 wa 
| leas 2 a oo. . Biikerxe O as 
1833—June.... 6 * 1844—June.... 8 #1 
ao Bacs. 6 a ie Bess © x 
1834—June.... nil* on 1845—June.... 8 am 
6. PiBna+s © ‘i — a ae 
1835—June.... 14 si 1846—June. . . . 13% - 
o Bits... Ih i ~~ nv ae Be a 
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[In a previous Number we published an article, by Mr. Henry Tay tor, on the 
advantages of a decimal system of currency, which we are glad to observe the 
Government are about to commence the adoption of. Mr. Taytor has followed up 
the subject in the following paper, and pointed out the advantages of a decimal system 
of weights and measures.—Ep. B. M.] 





THe question as to weights and méasures is usually and naturally 
associated with that of the coinage ; and, most assuredly, conve- 
nience to the public, and great facilities in business, would re- 
sult from adopting the decimal principle as the basis of the 
whole. The state of our national weights and measures has 
been a fertile subject of legislative interference, from the signing 
of Magna Charta, which declares that “there shall be one 
weight and one measure,” down to our own time. Act has fol- 
lowed act, professedly passed with a view to the establishment of 
uniformity, and we are now nearly as far from it asever. There 
is no great difficulty in accounting for this failure of success, 





* There was no dividend this half-year in consequence of the heavy losses 
sustained by forgeries of Government Securities held by the bank. 
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when we consider that we have never yet seen proposed a scheme 
of weights and measures constructed on an intelligible and uni- 
form basis, and of universal application. In lieu of this, three 
or four kinds of weights and measures, often understood but in 
one locality or trade, are to this day left to puzzle and annoy. 
Nay, these very acts actually, in some instances, establish dis- 
similarity, whilst in others the provisions are too lax to prevent 
constant evasion. Pounds, ounces and drams, gallons and 
pints, of two or three kinds, are still tolerated. Can any intel- 
ligible reason be given why bullion, drugs, groceries, and wool, 
should be estimated and sold by four different scales of weights? 
Who can fathom the mysteries of the Pharmacopeia? Ounces 
and drams may signify, in a druggist’s shop, quantities varying 
in two or three ways. Eight drams of apothecaries’ weight may 
mean an ounce of 480 grains, while eight drams fluid measure 
are but 4374 grains, still called an ounce. If a recipe is given 
to mix, it is necessary to learn to what profession the writer be- 
longs before it can be made out what kind of dram is intended, 
and even then there is no certainty. It may be 60, 27-34375, 
or 54-7 grains. A pint of apothecaries’ measure may contain 
sixteen ounces, or twenty ounces avoirdupois. In other cases 
the apothecary uses the troy ounce of 480 grains. In short, so 
vague is the term pint, and so differently measured, that it has 
frequently become necessary to abandon it, and reckon by the 
fluid ounce. 

Suppose we turn to the trade in corn, how are the uninitiated 
to make out the relative prices of our London and provincial 
markets, each one regulated by its own custom or rule of buying 
and selling? A cursory inspection of a few provincial corn lists 
and circulars will show quotations of prices made in every va- 
riety of way, from the Mark Lane quarter to the Scotch boll, the 
firlot, the load (of different kinds), the coomb, the last, the barrel, 
(of various weights), the ton, the cwt., the pound. Wheat is 
quoted sometimes per quarter, per 20 stone, per 14 stone, per 
480 lb., 701b., 601lb., and 621b. Barley, by the barrel of 14 
stone, per 400 lb., and 392 1b. Oats, per barrel of 14 stone, per 
312 lb., 3201b., and 451b. Indian corn, per quarter, per ton, 
per cwt., per 20 stone, per 480]b., and 196]b. Beans per 
quarter, and per 6531b. Flour or meal, by the sack, the ton, 
per 280 Ib., 1961b., or 2401b. Oatmeal, per boll, per 240Ib., 
and 261 1b. Seeds, even of the same kind, are priced in a variety 
of ways; as the quarter, the cwt., the ton, the last, and the 
barrel ; and some of these mean different quantities, even in the 
same market. Now, supposing it were possible, by dint of the 
rule of three, to bring into a given sum of figures this hetero- 
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geneous mass, will any one pretend that such a stupid and 
complicated system ought longer to remain, or is remediless ?* 

In the meat markets, also, much confusion exists; the farmer 
selling in one place by the stone of 14 lb., and in another, of 
8lb. In Smithfield the latter only is known; and it is curious 
to find how the Act 5 and 6 Will. IV. is set at nought. To 
evade the penalty for using illegal weights, by an understanding 
between the salesman and butcher, the word “ stone” is dropped, 
but the term “eight pounds” is retained as its substitute. By 
this quantity are all quotations made and circulated in every 
newspaper, as a stimulus to the calculating powers of the 
country, and as an exemplification of the cunningly devised 
contrivance of an act of parliament for “establishing uniformity 
of weights and measures.” By a similar subterfuge, other cus- 
tomary weights and measures are perpetuated; as, for instance, 
the fother, an irregular term of weight (known only in particular 
localities) , is illegal in point of law, but by its equivalent, 2,340 lb., 
it continues to exist in certain price lists. I believe a similar 
mode of evasion is practised as to the tod and wey in the wool 
trade; and, in the same way, what are called long and short 
cwts. and tons may be indefinitely perpetuated, contrary to 
law.t 

Notwithstanding this state of things, it is not going too far 
to say, that as much of trouble and expense to the public have 
been occasioned by the recent ineffectual attempts at the cor- 
rection of these acknowledged evils as would have sufficed at 
once to have established a scheme of decimal weights and mea- 
sures—a satisfactory one, because all would soon feel assured 
that it was a final settlement, and well worth the cost. 





* An exemplification of the practical working of our present corn measures 
may be worth giving, for the edification of the uninitiated. What follows is a 
portion extracted from an actual account-sales of a cargo of foreign wheat, 
very recently sold on commission in one of our ports. 

Received per the ————, 7,584 imperial, or 7,506 per 60 Ib. bushels. 

Sold 6,426 bushels per 60 Ib. 
1,060 do. per 62 lb. 
13 do. imperial. 





7,499 or 7,517 per Ib. bushels. 

To pay the duty on the above, it was converted into imperial quarters ; 
and again, it was brought into tons, to calculate the tonnage and other dues. 
Here are five different ways of measuring or computing a single of 
wheat in one port! If we have no reverence for the declarations of 
Charta, we ought, at least, to compassionate the foreign merchant, wie 
we permit him to send us his corn. 

Dr. Young has given a list of about 150 local or customary weights, 
measures, and terms. Many of these are still used, though by far the larger 
portion have become obsolete. 
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Committees in parliament have from time to time investi- 
gated this complicated subject with a view to correction; and 
commissioners were severally appointed for the same purpose, 
and for establishing the national standard of weight and mea- 
sure, in 1814, 1819, and 1838. From these we had several 
valuable reports. The members of the last commission were 
MM. Baily, Bethune, Gilbert, Lefevre, Lubbock, Peacock, 
Sheepshanks, and Herschel. That much carelessness as to the 
state of our national standards had previously existed, no one 
can doubt who reads the description given by the late Mr. F. Baily 
(afterwards a commissioner) of the standard yard measure at the 
Exchequer. ‘It would be impossible to speak of it,’ he says, 
“with too much derision and contempt. A common kitchen 
poker, filed at the ends by the most bungling workman, would 
have made as good a standard; and yet, till within the last ten 
years, to the disgrace of this country, copies of this measure 
have been circulated all over Europe and America, with a parch- 
ment document accompanying them, charged with a stamp that 
costs £3 10s. (exclusive of official fees) certifying that they are 
true copies of the English standard.” Even such standards as 
we did possess were not protected from accident ; and common- 
sense people might ask why, as among the officials at the Treasury 
figures a “ chief clerk of weights and measures,” these important 
articles might not be deposited at least in proper security? The 
report of the commissioners, made in 1841, after reciting that 
the standard yard measure was rendered useless by the fire at 
the House of Commons, and that the standard troy pound 
weight was altogether missing, recommends a plan to procure 
others ;—that the standard of capacity be that of weight, not by 
that of length; that the avoirdupois pound, and not the troy, be 
the standard; and that nothing would contribute so much to the 
introduction of a decimal scale of weights and measures as the es- 
tablishment of a decimal coinage, which is strongly recommended. 

The general result of the labours and experiments of these 
several commissions has undoubtedly been to throw much light 
on what was previously very obscure and uncertain. The legis- 
lative enactments, principally emanating from them, may be 
said to be comprised in the Acts of the 5th George IV, (1824,) 
and 5th and 6th William IV, (1835,) which, imperfect as they 
are, have certainly so far done good service that we at least now 
know what a pound and a gallon really are; though even the 
pound weight, as a standard, is still left a matter for legislation. 
To conciliate a particular and influential interest, one set of 
commissioners recommended that the ¢roy pound should be the 
standard, although 99-100ths of all the transactions in the 


country are rendered by avoirdupois weight. And this advice 
VOL. VII. 
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was actually carried into effect by the Act 5th George IV. A 
succeeding set of commissioners, however, as we have already 
seen, very wisely recommended that a reverse should be made 
in favour of the avoirdupois pound. From whatever cause, none 
of these commissioners appear to have seen their way clearly 
enough to enable them to lay down any specific plan for a sys- 
tematized arrangement of our weights and measures as a whole, 
although they were plainly in favour of the decimal principle. 
To this important point, therefore, if we are to introduce order, 
where so much is now left to chance or local custom, we ought to 
direct the attention of the legislature. After attentive consider- 
ation, there seems to me to exist no valid reason why a uniform 
scheme of decimal weights and measures might not be devised, 
so practically based on our existing standards as to present no 
very alarming features of innovation. Keeping in view the latest 
recommendation of the commissioners, the troy pound is set 
aside, and the pound avoirdupois, as to weight, and the present 
standard gallon, as to capacity, are severally made the foundations 
on which my scheme is proposed to be erected. The pound is 
now subdivided into 7,000 troy grains (though some contend for 
a small additional fraction), whilst the gallon contains an even 
ten pounds avoirdupois of distilled water, weighed in air at the 
temperature of 62 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, the 
barometer standing at 30 inches; being equal to 277-274 cubic 
inches capacity. And first as to weight. It is necessary, for the 
object in view, so to alter the constituent basis of the pound as 
to allow means for an upward decimal gradation. For scientific 
purposes sets of weights have already been constructed in deci- 
mal progression from 10,000 grains downwards, to the one-hun- 
dredth part of a grain. What better can be done than to adopt 
this idea as the future constitution of the standard avoirdupois 
pound? This proposed extended subdivision, from 7,000 to 
10,000 parts or grains, would not only be favorable to the 
interests of science, but would, in other respects, be an alteration 
on the side of advantage ; besides giving, with but little practical 
inconvenience, the only feasible mode of arriving at the main 
object we are aiming at. Following up the further recom- 
mendation of the commissioners, “that the standard of capacity 
be that of weight ;” the same rule as to subdivision, and of deci- 
mal gradation and nomenclature, applies equally to measures 
(either of liquids or dry goods) as to weights. The adoption of 
these principles, would, in their united result, give us the two 
following simple but perfect tables, adequate to every purpose, 
either of science or business, however diversified. As to the old 
familiar names throughout (little as some of them may corre- 
spond in relation to present quantities), no valid reason, I think, 
can be adduced for abandoning them for any other. 
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IMPERIAL WEIGHTS. 


Grain 
1 Scruple 
10 Dram 
100 10 1 Ounce 
1,000 100 10 1 Pound 


10,000 1,000 100 10 1 Stone 
100,000 10,000 1,000 100 10 1 Cwt. 
1,000,000 100,000 10,000 1,000 100 10 1 (or Quintal.) 


IMPERIAL MEASURES OF CAPACITY (LIQUID OR DRY). 
Cubic Inches | 1 Grain or Minim, 
28 | 10 Grains of water are 1 Scruple-meter 


277 |10Scruples _,, 1 Dram-meter 
2,773 | 10 Drams ee 1 Ounce-meter 
27,727 | 10 Ounces ‘i 1 Pound-meter 
277,274 |10 Pounds se, 1 Gallon 
2,772,740 |10Gallons _,, 1 Hundred-meter (or Firkin).* 


It may here be remarked that it has often been proposed to 
reduce the hundred-weight from 112 to its legitimate 100 
pounds, as in America; omitting in this case the intervening 
denomination quarters in accounts, which would be superfluous. 
But there appears no urgent necessity for so great an innovation 
as would be occasioned by reducing the denomination of the ton 
to anything less than 20 of the new hundred-weights. Nor 
would this be important in accounts. The anomalous stone 
weight, by custom absurdly varying from 5 pounds to the present 
legal 14 pounds, might readily be established uniformly, by a 
compromise, at 10 pounds.t It will be observed that by our 
proposed scheme the dram would be restored to its original 





* It might be expected that in a new arrangement of measures, those 
should pe under review usually employed in the wine, spirit, or beer trades. 
In all of these the imperial gallon alone is now used. The present custom, as 
relates more especially to beer, commonly is to keep the accounts in gallons, 
firkins and barrels. A change to the decimal mode of computation might not 
inconveniently be made, by substituting butts, in accounts, for barrels,— 
the firkin (a measure of great antiquity) to be altered from its present nine, to 
ten gallons, or the hundred-meter of the table given above. Ten of such firkins 
might then constitute a butt of beer, wine, or spirits, now 108 gallons. The 
other measures or vessels used, as kilderkins, barrels, hogsheads, and pun- 
cheons, would become merely the convenient aliquot parts of a butt. Besides 

ese, are various denominations of casks, chiefly —— for wine and 
spirits ; as ankers, runlets, tierces, pipes, and tuns; but these may be con- 
sidered rather as the names of the vessels in which such commodities are sold, 
than as We poy: any definite number of gallons. It is the practice in general 
to guage all such casks, and to charge them according to their actual contents. 
In the same way, the common divisional portions of a gallon,—the quarter, or 
quart (24 pounds-meter), and the pint (1} pound-meter), would remain, though 
not as constituting individual denominations. 

+ Astone of glass is 5lb.; of meat and fish (in London) 8lb.; of cheese 
16lb.; and of hemp 32Ib. 
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number of 100 to the pound, when used as money. As regards 
the smaller denominations of weights and measures, chiefly used 
by dispensers of medicine, I have rarely met with one of these 
who would not willingly accept the decimal system in preference 
to the present uncertain and troublesome one. With an altered 
and adapted Pharmacopeia, and a table of weights, comparing 
the old and new relations, the little of difficulty that might arise 
would be but of very temporary duration, even though the older 
medical practitioners should continue to use the system in which 
they were educated.* 

The trade in corn, &c., is of such general importance, and, 
as we have seen, so much diversified by local custom in the mode 
of conducting it, that a necessity exists for a separate considera- 
tion of the measures more especially applying to it. The recent 
enactments in connexion with grain have contributed to invest 
this branch of our subject with a double interest ; and now that 
the markets of the world are thrown open to us, it has become 
more than ever desirable to know exactly what is going forward 
in those at home. Let us, then, clear away contrariety and all 
ambiguity, and take our stand on Magna Charta, which declares 
that “there shall be one measure of corn—the London quarter.” 
So far as the market returns are concerned, for ascertaining the 
averages under the sliding-scale of duties, this principle has been 
acted upon, but it has not influenced the local modes of dealing; 
and after the year 1849, when the corn-law expires, will cease to 
be in any way operative. Nor do I believe that the present 
unwieldy imperial bushel will ever be sufficiently popular to come 
into universal use. What the “London quarter” is, or may 
become, is a matter of legislation, and it has undergone several 
variations in the lapse of time. We have seen that in some of 
our markets sales of corn are made by measure, and in others by 
weight, of diversified quantities. The task is before us of endea- 
vouring to introduce a system of general uniformity ; and, as far 
as is possible, in agreement with the principle of computation 
for which we are contending. A total or general change is often 
a matter of easier accomplishment with the public than a partial 
or local one: for when it is made a matter of universal observ- 
ance, it becomes at one and the same time everywhere under- 
stood, and is in consequence the more cheerfully complied with. 





* The imperial grain, according to our projected decimal arrangement of 
weights, is less than the apothecaries’ grain, in the proportion of 10 to 7. The 
imperial scruple is /ess in the proportion of 7 to 20. The imperial dram is 
more in the proportion of 70 to 60. The imperial ounce is more in the pro- 
portion of 700 to 480. The imperial pound is more than the apothecaries’ or 
troy, in the proportion of 7,000 to 5,760. In medical practice no measures of 
capacity should be permitted, other than those comprised in the table. 
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The medium by which I propose to effect the intended purpose, 
is by an altered bushel throughout the United Kingdom. The 
present clumsy one of 80 avoirdupois pounds I would reduce to 
the more convenient measure of 50 pounds weight, or 5 imperial 
gallons. Ten such bushels should constitute a quarter of corn, 
&e., either by measure or weight; and ten quarters a last; the 
half of such quarter (250 pounds) being a sack or load of corn, 
seeds, flour, meal, coals, or other dry goods. By this quarter 

t alone should sales or contracts be anywhere made, or prices com~- 
a> puted or quoted in any market list. 

As regards trade in general, as a principle, and for the sub- 
version of merely customary modes of dealing, no less than for 
the universal establishment of the decimal system, I propose 
that, where weighing or measuring are concerned, it shall be ille- 
gal to sell, buy, or estimate by any other than some one deno- 
mination of the imperial weights and measures, unless special 
exception is made by law. 

As to any well-founded objection to a reform of this kind, 
that it is an interference with the common affairs of business— 
what has been the object of the dozens of Acts of Parliament 
— that have been passed in particular reference to weights and 
measures, but constant and ineffectual interference to put a stop 
\ to mystery and fraud? What honest man is the worse for it? 
And why have these enactments failed in their object? but be- 
cause no principle has hitherto been laid down of sufficient sim- 
plicity and worth to command the suffrage of all classes in its 
support. That the government can accomplish any reasonable 
scheme of improvement when it chooses to set about it, it were 
absurd to doubt. When, for instance, it was in contemplation 
to grapple with the evils that till of late existed in the coal trade, 
| we heard much, from interested individuals, of the supposed diffi- 

culties in the way of a beneficial interference. But the legislature 
wrought a compulsory cure, by substituting the sale by weight 
for that by measure; and we now hear nothing of the old chal- 
~ dron, with its attendant abuses. In short, under such a general 
law as I would introduce, resistance would quickly be found to 
be more troublesome than compliance ; and no reasonable doubt 
can be entertained that the well-directed energies of the govern- 
ment, steadily applied, would, in no long period of time, place us 
in a position for which all posterity would have cause to be 
grateful. Those ancient landmarks, the pound and the gallon, 
being retained in the new scheme, there would really be little for 
the public to learn beyond a few simple details; whilst the feel- 
ing would soon become general that we had at last changed for 
something worth the cost; and had been put in possession of a 
; system insuring from its very nature the certainty of stability, 
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We may now pause to see what other practical advantages 
might be obtained in business, and especially as regards calcula- 
tion, were the plan thus laid down fully established. Supposing 
an amount of weight to be 22cwt. 5st. 9b. 20z., and we wished 
to know the number of ounces, the same figures inform us (as 
they do in the French system under other names), without any 
calculation, that there are 22,592. The addition of a figure will 
give us 225,920 drams, and so on to grains. But were we de- 
sirous of knowing the number of ewts. avoirdupois, in 225,920 
drams, we must divide by 16; by 16 again; then by 28; and 
afterwards by 4, to arrive at the answer, 7cwt. 3qr. 14lb. 80z. 
In apothecaries’ weight, to find the pounds contained in 21,880 
grains, we must do a pretty long sum to make out the reply, 
3lb. 9oz. 4dr. 2scr., whereas in decimals we should see, without 
even the use of a pen, that it was 2lb. loz. 8dr. 8scr. Ogr. We 
need hardly remark that in all cases of multiplication or division 
the simple rules of arithmetic only are necessary instead of the 
compound ones now requisite. 

Let us now show the united effects of decimal money and 
decimal weights or measures, as applied to calculation. If we 
take the last sum, 2lb. loz. 8dr. 8scr. at a cent per scruple, the 
value in money would be shown, without changing a figure, at 
£2 188; or, at a dime per scruple, £218 8d. At 15 cents per 
dram for any article, we should perceive at once that we must 
give 150 for an ounce, 15 dimes for a pound, £15 for a stone, 
and for a ewt. £150. Again, if 1 ewt. cost £133,200, it would 
be equally clear that a pound weight was worth £1,332, and a 
dram, (without fractions) 13 cents. Or, if a butt of wine (of 100 
gallons) was valued at £115,700, a firkin (of 10 gallons) would 
be £11,570, or a gallon, £1,157. 

Suppose from the counting-house we go back to the school- 
room, how would it rejoice the hearts of both master and 
scholars to be able to do away with the compound rules, and, in 
short, at once to expunge one-half of the contents of our ele- 
mentary books of arithmetic! The object of a knowledge of 
figures is to enable a boy to go through the ordinary occupation 
of future business. It is absurd, in a high degree, to render 
this necessary branch of tuition intolerably irksome, protracted, 
and costly, when a few simple rules alone, as we have shown, 
need be actually requisite. We are probably on the eve of great 
changes, no less than of more widely extended means, for the 
purposes of elementary education. Can we at a more opportune 
era do better than look at the system of calculation that has 
hitherto prevailed, and see in what way we can appropriate the 
improvements of the age to the better training of our youth? 
Upon the National Council of Education I would urge the 
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expediency of an appeal to the experienced teachers of youth 
(both in and out of the schools over which it has control) for 
the correctness of my estimate of advantage in this connexion. 
Can an enlightened government employ its powers more bene- 
ficially than in taking the lead, and thus urging our onward 
course of social progression? Nor let it be delayed as regards 
the object of our immediate inquiry, because no marked expres- 
sion of public opinion has been exhibited on its behalf. The 
time never was, nor probably will it ever arrive, when speculative 
alterations of any kind found favour with the busy world. 
Generation may follow generation, but no change will come of 
their seeking ; and it will even be well if in this quarter we 
succeed in securing neutrality. Few, indeed, of this class have 
sufficiently investigated the subject to be aware of the daily 
sacrifice they are making.* The drudgery of school tuition, 
and a continued practice afterwards, have familiarized them 
with a system essentially deficient in all the requisites necessary 
for brevity and correctness. “It has done well enough for 
them; let posterity take care of itself;” and so the world 
goes on. 

In conclusion I would say, with Professor De Morgan, that 
“1 cannot but think there are few who, looking at the gradual 
and easy manner in which the new system could be introduced, 
would count their own share of the necessary inconvenience too 
much to pay for a real and lasting benefit to society.” 





LORD ASHBURTON ON THE BANK RESTRICTION ACT. 


Tue Statesman who has taken an active part in all the financial 
investigations and discussions during forty years, in one or other 
House of Parliament, and who has sat on every committee re- 
lating to the currency, except that only which recommended the 
principle of the Bank Act of 1844, is well qualified to offer 
seasonable advice during a monetary crisis like the present. 
Lord Ashburton is eminently entitled, from his position, his 
experience, his thorough knowledge of business, and his de- 
servedly high reputation, to express a confident opinion on the 
merits of the Act under which we are now suffering. We 
believe his judgment on the measure, condemning it as imprac- 





* It has often been asserted that the probable freedom from error in accounts, 
and the general facilities that would be consequent on the adoption of the 
decimal mode in our money, weights, and measures, would enable most places 
of large business daily to close an hour earlier. 
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ticable, uncalled-for, and injurious, completes the case against it, 
and ensures its removal from the statute book without much delay. 
In the able pamphlet before us,* which is characterized by the 
same vigour of style and clearness of deduction that distinguished 
the speeches of this eminent nobleman, he places the unbusiness- 
like character of the restrictions imposed by the Act so palpably 
before us, that we are left to wonder how it could possibly, under 
any circumstances, have received even the tacit approval of any 
class of business men. He shows not only the probable, but 
the positive injury inflicted on the country by the Act; and 
points out its inevitable tendency to produce confusion and 
embarrassment under the various contingencies to which the 
circulation of a commercial country is always exposed. ; 
As the pamphlet ought to be read by every banker and 
merchant in the country, and as it is so easily obtainable, we 
shall not extract many of the numerous passages we should 
otherwise have been desirous of transferring to our pages. Some 
of the facts stated in it are so instructive, however, that we must 
notice a few of them. Those which are stated on the personak 
experience of the writer are exceedingly important and interesting. 


The Scape-Goats for Currency Blunders. 

“ The last notable settlement of this endless controversy was by the Bank 
Charter Bill of 1844, and the great leaders on both sides of the House of 
Commons are resolved to defend it, in spite of the unfortunate fact that, on 
the first occurrence of what is called a crisis, the failure is apparent in the 
evidence of a state of embarrassment and difficulty never exceeded. Mere 
speculative reasoners defend their theories with sufficient obstinacy; but. 
men who are, who have been, or who expect to be, ministers of state, cannot 
so easily afford to be in the wrong, or to confess themselves to be not infal- 
lible. It is, therefore, stoutly maintained in the House of Commons, by the 
leaders of both parties and their numerous partisans, that, look about you as 
you may for the cause of our difficulties, the last Charter of the Bank, with 
its whimsical restrictions and provisions, was an act of absolute wisdom ; and if 
it be hinted that it has failed upon the very first experiment, the answer is ready, 
which, during nearly half a century that I have now watched these questions, 
has invariably been given by every successive minister, that the stupid Bank 
Directors—those scape-goats so conveniently at hand—have spoilt the wisdom 
of the Legislature. a t the promoters of this measure have disentitled them- 
selves to even this excuse; for they maintained that such was its perfect 
machinery that it defied all mismanagement or neglect. Former difficulties 
had had their source in the vi sg of Bank Directors, but such were to be 
no longer possible. It is, however, fair to add, that this error was not con- 
fined to statesmen, but was common to some highly respectable authorities in 
the city, where, indeed, the scheme is said to have originated.” 


The Cause of the present Crisis. 


“TI find, on referring back to the year 1826, a speech of my own, describing 
the then state of things, which, changing the dates of 1826 for 1847, would, 





* The Financial and Commercial Crisis considered. By Lord Ashburton. 
London: John Murray. 
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word for word, describe our present condition. The passage from ample, per- 
haps profuse, Bank accommodation to severe restriction, had produced in both 
years, and ever will produce, the same symptoms;—trade paralyzed, and the 
means of circulation and -credit no longer attainable by the great mass, but 
greedily drawn in by all prudent and timid men, to satisfy not so much their 
actual wants as their apprehensions. But though the symptoms in both these 
cases of monetary famine were the same, the causes of the crisis were very 
different. In 1825, there had existed the wildest gambling and the most 
absurd and mad adventures, to be compared only to, and hardly exceeded by, 
the South Sea bubble of the former century. 

“In 1847, on the contrary, the general state of trade is admitted to be 
sound, and proved to be so by the fact, that up to the time I am writing the 
severe pressure has occasioned few or no failures. 

“In 1825, the Bank was entirely mo of its treasure, and had that best 
of excuses for refusing what it, in fact, had not to give. 

“In 1847, on the contrary, the Bank had ten millions of the precious 
metals, an amount much beyond the average held by the Bank, and always 
considered abundant, and sufficient to justify a course of ordinary facilities and 
liberality. 

“ Now, what were the circumstances which induced the Bank, in this 
condition of apparent plenty, and with the trade all round them in a state so 
satisfactory, suddenly to throw it into such utter confusion by the withdrawing 
those ordinary facilities, of which the Bank Directors must have known all the 
fatal consequences? Those circumstances were, that the restrictions of the 
act of 1844 suddenly reminded them that they might risk the violation and 
consequent loss of their charter. On this, the first crisis since that act, the 
working of these restrictions was to be tried; and the Directors, knowing that 
they would not be very mercifully judged by the speculative theorists who had 
put them into this strait-waistcoat, decided, as any other persons in their con- 
dition must have done, to sacrifice the trading public rather than risk their 
charter.” 

The Crisis in 1825, and tts Remedy. 


“The withdrawing of the metals from the coffers of the Bank will be 
determined by one of two causes :— 

“1st. Either by a panic and distrust, commercial or political, within the 
country; or, 

*2ndly. A demand to send them abroad, in consequence of an unfavour- 
able state of the Foreign Exchanges. 

“In 1825, the drain was entirely of the former description. The exchanges 
were favourable; there was no demand —_ us from abroad; but the Bank 
was exposed, not to a partial drain, but to being completely exhausted and run 
dry ; and as I was on that occasion called in to counsel with the late Lord 
Liverpool, Mr. Huskisson, and the Governor of the Bank, the symptoms and 
their treatment are very distinctly in my recollection. The case was this: 
Adventures of the most wild and hazardous description, assisted—though it 
can hardly be said that they were created—by facilities given by the Bank, 
were followed by an entire prostration of the credit of all parties, with the 
single exception of the Bank of England. Private bankers in town and coun- 
try fell in numbers, and the panic naturally consequent upon such a state of 
things produced a rush upon the most wealthy and solid establishments 
by all who had claims upon them, either by holding their notes or as deposi- 
tors; and it is worthy of remark, that the claims of the depositors were always 
the most formidable. They called for their hundreds, while the holders of 
notes, though more numerous, came for single pounds. This sudden alarm, 
stopping, in the first instance, all circulation of credit, obliged every country 
banker to draw from London all the sovereigns out of the Bank; and the 
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extent of their demand will be best explained by the statement of one of the 
most wealthy and respectable of those bankers to me, that he could not sleep 
till he had gold in his house for every note he had out. It may well be sup- 
posed that this was not accomplished without great sacrifices; but to a banker, 
no price is too dear for the maintenance of the purest credit ; and even at this 
moment, the public will never know the individual losses occasioned by the 
present pressure: these are secrets which few are able to make public with 
impunity. 

“The gold of the Bank was drained to within a very few thousand pounds; 
for, although the = returns showed a result rather less scandalous, a cer- 
tain Saturday night closed with nothing worth mentioning remaining. The 
application made to Lord Liverpool was for an Order in Council to do that 
which necessity seemed about to accomplish—the suspension of cash pay- 
ments; and this gave rise to the conference I have mentioned between Lord 
Live 1, Mr. Huskisson, the Governor of the Bank, and myself. 

“* We recognised at once the following facts in this case; for, as’ has been 
already observed, the position of things in cases of alarm and pressure are sel- 
dom or never exactly similar :— 

“The credit of the Bank, for all domestic purposes, was perfect. There 
was no man in the country who was not ready to take its paper as a means of 
circulation, and to give even his gold for it, the moment he was assured that 
his neighbour would take it from him again. The gold was not wanted to 
send abroad; the state of the foreign exchanges forbade it; there was, there- 
fore, no fear of depreciation of paper. The necessity and pressure were purely 
domestic: what was wanted was something which everybody was disposed to 
trust as a substitute for what everybody distrusted ; tad Ge paper of the Bank 
of England answered in such a state of things the purpose as well as gold—it 
may be said to have done so even better, as being more transmissible, and 
reaching more readily and rapidly the points where it was wanted. 

“In this state of things the remedy for the difficulty was obvious, and 
unanimously agreed to by us. Although the Bank had no specie left, a lar; 
additional issue of notes was made, and about £1,500,000, of those of “i, 
which were accidentally found to be in existence, were circulated; the relief 
was immediate, the country received a circulating currency in which everybody 
had entire confidence, and the useless gold was returned to the Bank. The 
notes by this proceeding were increased from £19,748,000 in December, 1825, 
to £24,479,000 in March, 1826; and having served to relieve the pressure, 
they gradually subsided before the end of that year to their ordinary amount 
again of £19,951,000, while the bullion in the Bank was successively increased 
by this increase of paper in opposition to the theory of 1844, which presumes 
from such cause a necessary diminution.” _ 


The Peril of the Bank under the New Act. 


‘It would be foolish and even mischievous to inculcate indifference to or 
speak lightly of any suspension, even for an hour, of the cash payments of a 
great bank. It would be, to say the least of it, a great public scandal, to be 
guarded against by every prudential measure: absolute security against such a 
catastrophe is hardly attaimable in the case of a bank of issue. The act of 
1844 certainly does not give it; for the whole treasure left by that act at the 
disposal of the Bank might have been drawa out in five minutes by the private 
depositors ; and it is worthy of remark that with us, under the former uncon- 
trolled management of twenty-four Directors, such a disgrace has never ha 
pened, excepting in 1797, when the suspension was forced upon the Bank by 
the large foreign payments of the minister ; and these operations were reluc- 
tantly consented to by the Directors from a belief that the safety of the coun- 
try from a foreign enemy depended on them.” 
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THE TERMS OF THE RECENT LOAN. 


Tere has been, both in Parliament and out of doors, a good 
deal of fault-finding with the way in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has raised the New Loan of £8,000,000. It appears 
to us that the foundation for these criticisms is by no means so 
certain or so obvious as most people imagine; and as the matter 
is one of permanent importance as a financial question, we have 
endeavoured to present in this paper the materials for a correct 
judgment on the subject. 

The principal gist of the objections amounts to this :—That 
by borrowing in a low-interest stock (Consols), Government 
have made an improvident bargain, inasmuch as they have given 
£1114 in stock for every £100 in cash, without any equivalent 
advantage in the present or prospective annual cost of the sum 
borrowed; and that they ought to have raised the loan at the 
market rate, and have obtained £100 in ready money, for every 
£100 of debt created. 

Now let us examine these objections. The loan was con- 
tracted on Monday, the Ist March, 1847. On Saturday, the 
27th February, the price of Consols was 904; of 3} per Cents., 
924. The contract with Barings’ and Rothschilds’ was 89} in 
money, for £100 in Consols. ‘The actual interest, therefore, at 
which the loan was raised, was 3.352 per cent. per annum. 
There was happily no necessity for the Finance Minister to open 
his minimum bid; but there can be no question that he was 
most agreeably astonished at the terms of the tender, and that 
he fully expected to pay more than 3.352 for the money. 

Instead of announcing the sale of a 3 per Cent. Annuity, sup- 
pose that Government had chosen to raise the loan in a fund bear- 
ing 34 per cent. interest, what is the probable price they would have 
obtained? Taking into account the difference in Stock Exchange 
eligibility between Consols and the other descriptions of stocks, 
the uncertainty as to future reductions of interest, and the present 
price and prospect of the 3} per Cents.; it is very unlikely that 
the offers would have been better than 93. At that price (93), 
the actual interest on the loan would have been 3.7634 per cent. 
per annum. And if Government had made it a sine gua non to 
have £100 cash for £100 stock, the biddings would have been 
ruled by the same considerations, which would have restrained 
the offers for a 34 fund to 93, with this further disadvantage, 
that the element of risk, as to future reductions of interest, 
would have risen with the rate, and, of course, have propor- 
tionately influenced the tenders. 

Taking the contract in Consols actually made, and assuming 
93 for the 34’s, the comparison would stand thus :— 
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TaBLe I. 
Current Rate Amount of Stock 
Fund. Money. per Cent, Created. Annual Interest. 
£ £ £ 
3 io ews 3.352 * 8,938,860 .. 268,156 
ae ee 3.7634... 8,602,151 .. 301,072. 


These figures exhibit the following differences, viz :— 
An Excess of Capital in 

a 3 per cent. over a 35 i £336,709. 

per cent. stock, of... . 


An Excess of Yearly In- 
terest on a 3} per cent. | ova, 
over a 3 per cent. stock 





If, therefore, an excess in the capital of the Loan was merely a 
nominal consideration, there could not be two opinions as to the 

reponderating advantages of a 3 per cent. fund, seeing that, by 
enbeaien at 3 per cent., we should obtain a diminution of the 

early interest of £32,916. But we do not for a moment con- 
tend that the capital of the debt is to be wantonly or heedlessly 
increased. Whenever the capital of a loan exceeds its purchase- 
money, there must be countervailing advantages. 

Now, it is so far certain, as to be an important element in the 
problem, that supposing the money to be raised in 34 per cent. 
stock, its reduction to 3 per cent. is entirely a question of time. 
Let us select three future dates as the probable periods at which 
this reduction might take place. Allowing intervals of ten, twelve, 
and fifteen years, the times of conversion would be, 1st March, 
1857; 1st March, 1859; and Ist March, 1862. The following 
table will show the relative results of the two methods of fund- 
ing we have supposed, at these dates :— 


TaBLE II. 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. YB 8. 
Accumulation Excess of Int. at 3 p. 
Capital at at 34p.an.of Total Cost Capital at Capital at ct.on Excess 
Date. 3perct. Yrs.€32,916 p.an. at 34 p. ct. 3 p. ct. 34 over 3. of Capital, 
1 March, £ £ £ £ £ 


1857 ..8,602,151 10 386,150 8,988,301 8,938,860 49,441 1,482 
1859.. 8,602,151 12 480,636 9,082,787 8,938,860 143,927 4,317 
1862..8,602,151 15 637,237 9,238,388 8,938,860 339,528 10,185 

In this table we have first put down (col. 1) the capital that 
would be created now in 33 Stock at 93. To this we add the 
accumulation of the annual saving by borrowing at 3 per cent., 
of £32,916 (col. 4). The total of these sums (col. 5) shews 

the cost of the 34 method at the respective terms. In col. 7, 

we give the excess of this cost over the capital actually created 

in Consols at 89}; and in col. 8, we give the annual value of 
this excess. 

Under the terms of the supposition, the following figures 


would correctly represent the actual facts at the hypothecated 
dates of reduction :— 
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TaBLE III. 
Saving of Yrly Int. 
Capital at Capital at Yearly Int. Yearly Int. c- oo . 

Date. 3 per cent. 33 percent. at3 percent. at 34perct. Sover 34. 34 over 3, 
1 March, £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1847.. 8,938,860 8,602,151 268,156 301,072 32,916 — 

1857.. 8,938,860 8,602,151 268,156 258,063 _ 10,093 

1859.. 8,938,860 8,602,151 268,156 258,063 _ 10,093 

1862.. 8,938,860 8,602,151 .268,156 258,063 - 10,093 


By Table II, on 1st March, 1862, the annual interest of the 
excess of cost at 34 over 3 perscent., would be £10,185. By 
Table 111, at the same date, the saving of annual interest by a 
reduction of the fund to 3 per cent., would be £10,093, so that 
if the conversion did not take effect for fifteen years, there 
would bea clear gain on the 3 per cent. plan (the one actually 
followed) of an annuity of (10,185—10,093) £92; and this gain 
would be increased by every year beyond fifteen that the re- 
duction might be delayed. 

Whether it is or is not probable that Consols will exceed 
par in less than fifteen years, is a question which every man will 
settle for himself, under the guidance of his peculiar tempera- 
ment. The sanguine and adventurous will count upon a shorter, 
and the cautious and reflecting will place a longer interval before 
the realization of the contingency. But at least all men ought 
to reflect, that already the extent of the debt, or in other words, 
the supply of funded property compared with the demand, has 
been increased by £8,000,000, with the probability of a further 
augmentation; that railways, to the extent of hundreds of mil- 
lions, have been and will be constructed out of the accumulations 
which otherwise would have bid against each other in the Stock 
Market; that the removal of unwise fiscal impediments has 
opened ‘a clearer sluice for the absorption of capital in trade 
and commerce than has hitherto existed; and that we have only 
two examples in the history of our finances—and between these 
there is the interval of century—of Consols attaining to par. 

Looking at these figures, and considering these facts, we 
certainly entertain the opinion that there have been few, if any, 
of the financial operations of this country less open to objection 
than the present. 


As a further illustration of the great difference between the 
cost of borrowing in Consols, and borrowing in a higher-rate 
stock, or as the phrase goes, “ getting £100 in cash for £100 in 
money,” we may mention the Canada Loan, negociated two or 


three years ago. The terms of that loan were interest at 4 per 
cent., with the guarantee of the British Government for 20 
years. The price of Consols at the time was not far from par, 
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and certainly, there was an unusual conjunction of circumstances 
in favour of the Government obtaining liberal terms. The loan 
was issued in parcels of fractions of a million, quite within the 
compass of numerous individual capitalists, so that if the mul- 
tiplication of bidders is any serious advantage, that particular 
operation had the full benefit of it. Notwithstanding all these 

juncts, the money was not obtained at par. We believe that 
the larger portion of the loan was sold at not better than £108 
or £110 in stock for every £1Q@ in money. The actual rate of 
interest therefore was somewhere about 4 3-8ths per cent. per 
annum. 





EXPENSE OF RECOINING LIGHT GOLD. 


Copy of Treasury MinuTE of the 8th June, 1842. 

“It having been represented to my Lords, that great inconvenience results 
from the quantity of ave gold coin now in circulation, and it appearing to 
my Lords that it would tend to diminish this evil if the Bank of England 
were authorised to receive, on behalf of the Government, such light gold coin, 
at the rate of £3 17s. 104d. the ounce, being the Mint price; my Lords are 
pleased to direct a letter to be written to the Bank of England, requesting 
them to give public notice of their readiness to receive gold coin, not being of 
the weight at which such coin is authorised by law ote current, at the rate 
of £3 T7s. 103d. per ounce, and to transmit the same, when received, to the 
Mint, for recoinage.” 

Expenses incurred at the MrnT in the Recoinage of the Ligut Gotp Corn. 


s. d. 
Loss on the old coin after being melted and assayed, 149]bs. 
30z. 17dwts. l4grs., at £3 Vis. 10$d. per 02......00.. 6,977 2 7 
Melting down the coin into ingots for recoinage, 236,523lbs. 
Cats, 06 Se. POE Bias is oc cticcce cecccssecs A ee 3,942 1 2 
The Master’s assayer, making the assays of the ingots, 
11,825 ingots, at 2s. per igot......cccccccccccccscccs 1,182 10 0 
Coinage Charges; viz.— £& «¢ 
The moneyers, 207,727lbs. 60z. 2dwts. 
10grs. into sovereigns, at 3s. 6d. perlb. 36,352 6 3 
Ditto, 30,480lbs. into half sovereigns, at 
4 | aan ie aes 6,858 0 0 
-—————_ 43,210 6 3 
The melter, 207,727|bs. 60z. 2dwts. LOgrs. 
into sovereigns, at 10d. per lb...... 8,655 6 3 
Ditto, 30,480lbs. into half sovereigns, at 
SERA. POF TD. cscccccesccrees anes 1,439 6 


10,094 12 11 
The refiner, refining 101Ibs. 20z. 15dwts., at 6s. per Ib.... 30 7 4 
The surveyor of meltings, for extra duty and attendance in 
superintending the melting of the light coin into ingots for 
CRG 5a 2 0c s 9 tsidn be 8600s edd sin ceudvensocsses 150 0 0 
Contingent expenses for charcoal, acid, steel dies, and inciden- 
tal expenses of every description, estimated at 5d. per cent. 2,320 5 


£67,907 5 


wa 
& 
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Deduct : £s. da 
Expense of melting saved on 22,000oz. 
of light coin, containing silver, deli- 

vered to be refined..............0. 30 11 1 
Allowance received for the silver ex- 
tracted from the above coin, at 2d. 


OO EE LE 1 5 5 
Profit by excess on the tale of the mo- 
neys coined, over the computed value 4515 2 


9111 8 
Actual Expenses incurred in the Recoinage ..... 67,815 13 7 





Jas. W. Morrison, Dep. Master. 
Mint Office, 23rd March, 1847. 





An Account of the Number of Pots of Gotp melted from Light Gold Coins 
in the Mint, the Number of such Pots as were found to be Standard, as 
well as the Number of them which were found under Standard; and the 


Cost ef the Gold which was required to bring those under Standard up to 
Standard quality. 


The number of pots made up for pom from light gold coins was 2,361; 
of which 62 were found to be standard, and 2,299 were found under standard; 
and the cost or value of the fine gold required to bring those under standard 
up to standard, was £3,041 8s. 2d., which sum forms a part of the whole loss 
of £6,977 2s. 7d. incurred in the re-coinage of the light monies. The fine 
gold was procured by refining a portion of the light gold coin. 


Jas. W. Morrison, Dep. Master. 
Mint Office, 27th April, 1847. 





An Account from the Bank of England of the Number of Ingots of Gop 
which the Bank had formed from Light Gold out of the Mint, the Quality 
by Assay of those Ingots, and the Cost and Loss attendant upon their pro- 


duction; also, the Loss to be incurred to bring them up to Standard 
fineness. 


No. 
Number of ingots from light gold coin purchased by the Bank of 
England, from the 2nd January 1844, to the 15th April 1847.... 5,400 








Quality by Assay : No. 
Ingots of standard fineness...........0+eeeeeeees 669 
Ingots one-eighth of a grain worse than standard.... 4,731 
5,400 
@ «a £2 a4. 
Cost of melting. ......cccceccccccscsece 1,125 0 0 
Caah. OF GON. 6. v:0i06.c ascii tis vise ocisne te 1,350 0 0 
—————-_ 2,475 0 0 
Loss on melting a i er a al 1,927 9 5 
Loss on 4,731 ingots, one-eighth of a grain worse than 
MO ido 55 cs sacteicceteadds Bedssbessce esas 5,225 12 2 
9,628 1 7 





Bank of England, 23rd April, 1847. M. MarsHaut, Chief Cashier. 
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The Times says, with reference to the preceding accounts :— 


A Parliamentary paper, comprising an account of the expenses of the re- 
coinage of the light gold in 1842, has just been printed, which will excite some 
surprise. It appears that the total amount received was 2,860,282 ounces, and 
that the actual expense incurred in the recoinage was no less than £67,815 
13s. 7d. This seems so enormous that an inquiry at once suggests itself as to 
whether the country has not sustained a diate be the operation far beyond 
what would have been fairly warranted. One portion of the account, forming 
nearly two-thirds of the entire sum, is the charges of the “moneyers” (a cor- 
porate body within the Mint), and as these parties are understood to possess 
privileges and to exercise irresponsible —_ equal in closeness and absurdity 
to the worst specimens of antique legislation, suspicion at once fastens upon 
that item as the point upon which explanation is most essential. 








Sabings’ Banks. 


DEFICIENCY IN THE VALUE OF THE ASSETS HELD BY THE 
NATIONAL DEBT COMMISSIONERS ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
TRUSTEES OF SAVINGS’ BANKS AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

WE annex some particulars of the transactions between the 

National Debt Commissioners and the Trustees of the Savings’ 


Banks and Friendly Societies, up to 20th November, 1846, 
deduced from the return presented to the House of Commons in 
April last. The state of the money-market at the present time, 
and the recent sales of Savings’ Bank stock by the Commissioners 
to meet the payment of the calls of the depositors, who have of 
late largely withdrawn, and are still withdrawing, to a considerable 
amount, their money for more profitable investment, render any 
particulars on the subject more than usually interesting. The 
point, however, to which we would most forcibly direct the atten- 
tion of our readers, is that of the deficiency in the value of the 
assets in the hands of the Commissioners compared with their 
liabilities to the Trustees. It will be seen what that deficiency 
was on 20th November, 1846, estimating those assets at the 
market prices on that day, viz.:—the 3 per cent. stocks at 94, 
which was the average price of the reduced and consolidated 
3 per cents., and the 3} per cent. stocks at 953. Presuming, for 
the sake of argument, that the same amounts of stock, Exchequer 
Bills, and uninvested cash balance are in the hands of the Com- 
missioners on 22nd May, 1847, the day on which we write, and 
estimating the value of such assets according to the present prices, 
viz.,—the 3 per cents. at 864, (the reduced being 853 and the 
consols being 875) and the 3} per cents. at 874; and presuming 
further, that the amount of the liabilities of the Commissioners 
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to the Trustees remains the same as it was on 20th November, 
1846, the following statement will give some idea what the 
deficiency i in the value of the assets must be at the present moment. 


ASSETS. 
Savings’ Banks. 


£ £ 
14,153,633 3 per Cents. at 864 12,242,893 
17,398,710 3} per Cents. at 873 15,223,911 

30,700 Exchequer Bills at par ...... 30, 


27,497,504 
Friendly Societies. 


3 per Cents. at 863 R 
33 per Cents. at 874 1,178,450 


1,630,413 


LIABILITIES. 
To the Trustees of the Savings’ 
£31,851,238 
27,497,504 
—_——_ £4,353,734 Deficiency 
To the Trustees of the Friendly 
Societies. £1,951,392 


320,979 


£4,674,713 
Uninvested Cash Balance 301,182 


Total estimated Deficiency ............ »«» £4,373,531 


Such a deficiency, although only estimated, as four millions 
of pounds sterling in the value of the Savings’ Bank stock, and 
also the present weekly drain upon some of the larger Savings’ 
Banks, and the consequent sales of such stock, are alone sufficient 
to justify the devotion, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of 
some attention to the system under which the investment of 
Savings’ Bank deposits has been for some years past carried me 
with a view to prevent in future the loss to which the coun 
now exposed by the sales of stock at prices so much lower t ro 
those at which it was purchased. 
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Banking and Commercial Law. 


DISSOLUTION OF NEW RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


THE LAW RELATING TO SHARES AND SHAREHOLDERS IN JOINT STOCK 
COMPANIES WHILST EN PROCESS OF FORMATION. 
By ALEXANDER PULLING, Esc., 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


We continue the artiele on “ Joimt Stock Companies,” which appeared in the 
March number of the Bankers’ Magazine, with a review of the rules of law 
affecting the sale of scrip certificates of shares in incomplete schemes, and the 
rights and liabilities of the holders in reference to the promotion or abandon- 
ment of such undertakings. 

The number of projects in this country which have either already been 
given up, or are destined ere long to undergo that fate, will suffice, we trust, 
to make these observations of value to the large proportion of our readers who 
are directly or indirectly interested in therm. 

With regard to English joint-stock companies, it has been already observed 
that provisional registration, pursuant to the statute 7 & 8 Vict., c. 110, is 
necessary previous to any shares being allotted or subscriptious entered into 
(ante, p. 382); and with regard to those companies which are capable of being 
carried out under the provisions of the Act of Parliament, it is further necessary 
that previous to the shares being legally assignable all the ceremonies of 
a registration should be gone through, and, consequently, a certain 
proportion of the whole capital subscribed for (7 & 8 Vict., c. 100, s. 7), and 
that every subsoriber or shareholder disposing by way of sale or mortgage of 
his share or interest should be first duly registered as a shareholder in the 
registry-office provided by the Act (s. 27). 

In the case of railway and other companies intended to be established 
in England under the provisions of an express Act of Parliament, it has been even 
held by the Court of Exchequer that the latter preliminary to a valid transfer 
of the shares is not mapaoedlt Young v. Smith, 15 Meesom & Welsby, 121); and 
in the case of schemes for public undertakings in a foreign country, the law of 
the country in which the scheme is to be carried out seems solely to apply 
(see Harvey v. Collett, 15 Law Journal [N.S.], Vice Chaneellor, 376); and 
shares in such undertakings can consequently be assigned in this country, 
independent of the provisions of the Act of Parliament we have been discussing. 

ese allottees or subseribers, therefore, in these two classes of undertak- 
ings are immediately entitled to make use of their shares or interests for the 
purpose of sale or mortgage, and hence questions often arise out of the very 
compli transactions that such transfers create. 

y the usual course of proeceding in these matters, the subscribers to the 
undertaking take receipts for the amount of their deposits from the bankers 
into whose hands the payments are made; which receipts are afterwards ex- 
changed for Scrip Certifieates of shares. These certificates, familiarly called 
Scrip, to the amount of many thousands of pounds, commonly pass from hand 
to hand in the money market at a settled price, like the numerous other 
negotiable securities which are eurrent on Stock Exchanges. Their transfer 
is not only not prohibited by the 7 & 8 Vic., c. 110 (Young v. Smith, 15 Mee- 
som & Welsby, 121), but it has been decided that they are not within the 
Statute of Frauds (29 €ar. 2, c. 3, s. 17), or the Stockjobbing Act (7 Geo. 2, 
e. 8), and that, consequently, contracts for future transfers are legal (Hewitt v. 
Price, 5 Scott’s how Thame , 229), may be made without the note in writin 
required by the 17th section of the Statute of Frauds. (Humble v. Mitchell, ‘ 
Nicholl, Hore, & Carrow’s Railway Cases, 70.) 
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The seller of Railway Scrip, however, who has signed the subscription con- 
tract required by the standing orders, does not, by such sale, get rid of his 
puna liability for the calls to be thereafter made under the authority of the 
Company’s Act of Parliament ; nor can he, by proceedings at law or in equity, 
compel the purchaser to indemnify him therefrom. These doctrines of law 
were laid down in the late case of Jackson v. Coker (4 Beavan’s Reports, 59), 
arising out of the following state of facts :— 

In the year 1836, a railroad between Bolton and Preston was projected ; 
and the proprietors severally agreed, in writing, to contribute to the expenses of 

rocuring an Act of Parliament, and to take a specified number of shares, and 
sign the subscription contract, required by the standing orders. A, one of 
the proprietors, before the passing of the Act, sold forty scrip certificates to 
B, and after the Act of Parliament was procured and a call was made on the 
shares, was sued at law for the amount of the call on his shares. It was held 
that A could not, by bill in equity, require B to take a transfer of the shares 
and indemnify A from the call. 

Before any scrip is allowed to be bought and sould on the London Stock 
Exchange, it is required by the rules of the house to be examined and = 
proved of by the committee of members (see Pulling’s Laws and Usages of t 
City of London, p. 450), and it would appear that scrip so approved of may be 
legally disposed of, so as to bind the purchaser to his bargain, though origin- 
ally issued in an informal manner and without due authority. Thus, ascheme 
was projected and provisionally registered under the denomination of the 
“ Kentish Coast Railway Company.” Directors were chosen and shares 
allotted, but very few of the deposits having been paid, the directors came to a 
resolution that it would be improper to issue scrip though the forms were then 
ready for the purpose. Certain parties, however, interested in the undertaking, 
took on themselves to get the form of the scrip altered, by making it bear the 
signature of the secretary instead of the directors, and then issued them from 
the office of the company as the scrip of the directors. 

This scrip found its way into the market in March, 1845, but the directors 
were not aware of the trick until May; and the Board of Trade having re- 
= unfavorably of the line, the company was finally dissolved in June fol- 

owing. A party having purchased of a jobber on the Stock Exchange 280 
scrip shares in this scheme, it was held, in an action brought by the purchaser 
to recover it back, that the question for the j to determine was, whether 
the intention of the parties was to sell and bu ~ real Kentish Coast veges 
Scrip, or what was current in the market under that name, and sold as suc 
at the time (Lamert v. Heath, 10 Jurist, 481). The law thus appears to 
sanction the sale of whatever is commonly received on the Stock Exchange as 
scrip, provided its negotiability has not been expressly prohibited by law ; and 
hence in transactions in this country with re to shares in foreign schemes, to 
which the law of England is not applicable, a much ter latitude is tole- 
rated than that which prevails with regard to English undertakings, and a 
degree of speculation which renders the greatest possible precaution necessary 
in those who are engaged in them. 

The law relating to societés en commandite and societés anonymes, pre- 
vailing in most of the Euro states, we have seen (see ante, p. 379), ex- 
culpates the mere shareholders or commanditaires from all liability beyond 
the amount of their shares, as soon as the royal licence, act of concession, 
or other sanction required by the municipal code of the country, has been 
obtained; provided the shareholders do not personally intermeddle in the 
conduct of the undertaking. Hence, the shareholder, to retain his immunity, 
is ye ge to remain passive, and rely more absolutely on others than in the 
case of English undertakings; and as the requisitions of the foreign law are 
not recog nised in this country, a party agreeing to purchase shares in a foreign 
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scheme, may be compelled to perform his contract though those requisitions 

ve not been complied with. Thus, when shares had been allotted in a 
foreign undertaking, and their price quoted in the share lists of the Stock 
Exchange, a contract to sell them was held valid, though there were other 
indicia of property to hand over to the purchaser than the letters of allot- 
ment. (Mitchell v. Newark, 10 Jurist, 318, part 1.) 

The rules of law relating to bubble companies, which we have already 
alluded to (ante, p. 387), would doubtless apply as well to foreign under- 
takings as to such as are intended to be established in this country; and, in 
a recent case in the Court of Chancery, this doctrine of an ample remedy at 
law, existing for the recovery of the purchase-money from the seller, was 
— on as a reason for refusing the equitable relief prayed for by the Bill in 

cery. 

A company was formed for making a railway in Spain, and after shares had 
been allotted, the sanction of the Spanish government obtained, and consider- 
able transactions had taken place in the English Stock Exchange with regard 
to them, the scheme failed, and a purchaser of scrip certificates filed a bill in 
Chancery against the directors, charging misconduct on their part, and praying 
relief in res of such misconduct, at a general account. The bill stated, 
that the defendants represented that the shares would be transferable on de- 
livery, and the liability limited according to the law of Spam: that privileges 
had been obtained from the Spanish government on behalf of the comme 
that before the shares were issued, the directors knew that on account of the 
engineering difficulties the railway was impracticable. It was held on de- 
murrer to this bill, that the scheme appeared on the bill to be a bubble, and 
that the plaintiff was therefore not entitled to the equitable relief that he 
prayed for. (Harvey v. Collett, 10 Jurist, 603; 15 Law Journal [N. S.], Vice 
Chancellor, 376.) 

Having thus glanced at the law with regard to the negotiation of shares in 
the scheme we have been speaking of, let us now consider the subject of the 
shareholders dissolving the association. It has been already observed, that 
independent of the statutes relating to Joint Stock Companies, the law of 
England looks upon all associations entered into for the purposes of loss or 
gain as partnerships, (ante, p. 378) and hence, when a single member, or a 
number of members of such an association seek to dissolve it, the same pro- 
cess must be gone through as with regard to other partnerships, viz. by suit 
in Chancery, by which alone it is supposed that complete justice could be 
done, since the forms of an action at common law would not admit of such an 
investigation of the entire state of the partnership accounts as would be neces- 
sary in order to ascertain the fair and real claims of the contending parties. 
(See Pulling’s Law of Mercantile Accounts, p.44.) 

The subscribers’ agreement, now adopted in these cases, however, usually 
contains a proviso, “ that in the event of the act or acts for the undertaking 
not being obtained,-and the amount subscribed by way of deposit proving 
insufficient to discharge the costs, expenses, and liabilities incurred in the 
undertaking, the shareholders in the company shall pay, allow, and discharge 
the deficiency, rateably and in proportion to their number of shares.” In such 
cases a bill in Chancery may, it seems, be filed by one or more of the share- 
holders on behalf of the rest, against the provisional directors, or for an 
account and an appropriation of the assets in winding up the scheme (see 
Doyle v. Muntz, to mene Chancery Report, vol. 16, p. 51), the Court of 


Chancery in cases like this permitting a small number of shareholders to sue 
on behalf of themselves and others, assuming that the absent shareholders are 
adequately represented by parties having the same interest themselves (per 

ice Chancellor Wigram in the above case) from the event of a failure; when 
however, no such provision has been made, the general doctrines of the law of 
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pattnership prevail, and to sustain a suit for the dissolution of a partnership, 
frowever numerous, every interested must be brought before the court; 
and hence, in the case of their interim undertakings, it would be consequently 
necessary to find out every individual holding shares in the association, and 
make him a to the suit, a circumstance which renders this proceeding 
—— (See Deeks v. Stanhope, 14 Simon’s Chancery Re- 
rt, 66. 

at To remedy this inconvenience and make an > adjustment of the 
affairs of the numerous railway companies projected during the last few years, 
provisions have been made by Act of Parliament for the dissolution of such 
companies as were in existence on the 3rd July, 1846. 

The 9 & 10 Vict., c. 28,“ to facilitate the dissolution of certain railway 
companies,” provided both for the voluntary dissolution of such a company or 
its dissolution by bankruptcy, and regulating the contribution to be made by 
the projectors and provisional committeemen towards the losses and liabilities. 

n cases where provisions have been thus expressly made by the . 
for the equitable adjustment of the affairs of unsuccessful companies, the ordi- 

common law remedies of the shareholders are of course suspended ; and 
indeed it would appear that the Joint Stock Act itself, by rendering certain 
ceremonies necessary previous to shares being assignable in the market, has 
legalised the negotiability of such shares. It will be remembered, that under 
the law as it existed previous to the passing of the 7 & 8 Vict., c. 110, 
shares in a projected undertaking, which was » Bnedher abandoned, were only 
conditionally saleable, 4. e., the seller was liable to refund the purchase-money 
on the failure of the undertaking. (Kempson v. Saunders, 4 Bingham’s Re- 
ports, 7; ante, p. 387.) And the allottee of shares in companies provisionally 
registered under that Act, but abandoned before the whole of the shares have 
been allotted, is, we have seen, entitled to recovered back the amount of his 
deposits, without deduction even of the expenses incurred in setting the scheme 
on foot. (Nockels v. Crosby, 3 Barnewall and Creswell, 814; Walstabv. Spot- 
tiswoode, 4 Carrow and Oliver, 334; ante, p. 386.) But it appears doubtful 
whether the purchaser of shares in a provisionally registered company, duly issued 
and regularly sold in the market, can recover back the amount of the purchase- 
money from the seller. (Lamert v. Heath, 10 Jurist, 481; 4 Carrow and 
Oliver, 305.) And hence some difficulty would arise as to the remedy open ta 
the holders of scrip in such companies on the failure of the scheme, if the 
course chalked out by the legi aa has not been adopted. And it would 
appear, on the other hand, that the original allottee 8 has assigned his 
shares is not in equity deemed to have such an interest as to entitle him to file 
a bill against the committee, &c., for a dissolution under the provisions usually 
INS] in the deed. (Doyle v. Muntz, 16 Law Journal, Chancery Report 

- §.], p. 51.) 

The A ers I likely to arise on the abandonment of the various railways, 
and other schemes, now in course of dissolution (it will be gathered from this 
and our preceding article) are, Ist, as to the liabilities of the promoters for the 
expenses; 2nd, as to the mutual rights of the allottees of shares and the 
promoters; 3rd, as to the mutual rights of the purchasers of shares and the 
original allottees; and, 4th, as to the mutual rights of the holders and the 
directors or managers with respect to dissolution. 

The two first questions were discussed in the article on this subject in our 
March number; and the remaining questions are treated of in our present 
number. The prima facie test of liability, as a promoter, is the de of 
authority, express or implied, which the party charged has given to others to 
pledge his individual credit for (see ante, p. 382, et seq.), without regard to 
the mere denomination under which he has allowed himself to be announced 
to the world. (See ante, p. 382, et seg.) As recently observed by Lord Denman 
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there must be “evidence that the person who employed the plaintiff had au- 
thority, either express or implied, from the defendant.” (Cooke v. Tonkin, 16 Law 
Journal [N.S.], 153). The various instances in which that authority has 
been legally. implied have been already fully considered in these observations. 
We shall not attempt to sum up in one sentence the other rights and liabilities 
which these undertakings give rise to: we have already attempted to describe 
them as concisely as the subject would admit of; and we hope, to non-profes- 
sional readers, at all events, our observations will convey just sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the law as to induce them to steer clear of it. 





RECENT FORGERIES ON LONDON BANKERS. 


Our readers are probably aware that several of the London 
bankers have recently been attacked by a gang of forgers and 
swindlers, who have carried on their schemes with great coolness 
and effrontery. They have not obtained much booty by their 
exertions ; the forgeries being generally detected, although the 


forgers, in consequence of —* innocent parties to nego- 
tiate the frauds, have escaped. We are glad to find that some of 
the gang, in consequence of dissensions amongst themselves, have 
at length been brought to justice. The following case will explain 
the manner in which they have succeeded in some instances in 
_ obtaining money from bankers. 


FORGERY ON FULLER AND CO. 


Central Criminal Court, London, May 12.—Nicholas Kerp, 24, sailor, and 
Alfred Wilbeam, alias Brown, 33, painter, were indicted for feloniously forging 
and uttering a bill of exchange for £500, with intent to defraud Messrs. Fuller 
and Co., bankers; and Joseph Alexander, a Polish Jew, 50, was charged as an 
accessory after the fact, by harbouring and assisting the other prisoners, knowing 
them to have committed the felony. 

This case occupied the attention of the court for several hours, and a great 
number of witnesses were examined in support of the charge; but the nature 
of the case will be much better unde y the facts deposed to being given 
in the form of a narrative. It appeared that a gentleman named Ohrly kept 
an account at the bank of Messrs. Fuller, the prosecutors, in Lothbury; and 
on the 29th of last December a bill of exchange for £500, purported to bear 
the acceptance of this gentleman, and which was -made payable at the bank, 
was presented for payment; and no suspicion being entertained of the genuine- 
ness of the tance, the amount was paid, in four notes of £100 each, and 
two of £50, and it was pretty clearly proved that the bill was presented by 
the prisoner Wilbeam. Almost immediately afterwards Kerp presented him- 
self at the Bank of England, and required gold for all.the four £100 notes; 
and the circumstance, it appeared, creating some suspicion, inquiry was made 
whence the notes had been obtained; and upon the prisoner stating that he 
had received them from Messrs. Fuller, the clerk in the issue department of 
the Bank of England, whose duty it would have been to change them for 
gold, with very praiseworthy caution proceeded to the bank of Messrs. Fuller, 
and made inquiries, and on his being informed that it was all right, the notes 
were —— , and the £50 notes, it appeared, were also changed for gold on 
the same It was proved, that on the morning on which the forged bill 
was presented at the bankers’, the prisoner Kerp went to the shop of a Jew 
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‘elothes’ salesman, in Westminster, named Moses Samuels, accompanied by 
Wilbeam, who was at the time in a most wretched ragged condition, and pur- 
‘chased a complete suit of new clothes, in which Wilbeam was at once equipped in 
the shop, Kerp paying the amount, and they went away together,—the presump- 
tion being that Wilbeam at once proceeded to the bankers’, and that the 
clothes had been purchased for him to enable him te present an appearance of 
respectability to justify his presentation of the bill. About twelve o’clock the 
same day, Wilbeam came back to Samuel’s shop, and he appeared to be in a 
very merry mood, and produced a double purse, both ends of which appeared 
to be full of sovereigns, and he exclaimed “I have got it,” and then inquired 
after Kerp, and made an appointment to meet him the next day. They were 
both at the shop at that time, and Kerp then asked the other prisoner why he 
had run away ho the bank, and Wilbeam replied that he was frightened 
-when he heard the clerk ask the questions about the notes, and whence they 
had been obtained; to which Kerp answered that they did ask him whence 
he got the notes, and he said he had received them from Fuller’s, the bankers, 
and then they gave him the cash. These were the principal points of the evi- 
dence against these two prisoners; and, with regard to Alexander, it was 
shown that, on the 6th of February, one of the city police constables, named 
‘Henry Edwards, being on duty in Bartholomew-lane, observed all the three 
prisoners standing together; and after a short time Alexander beckoned him 
“over, and on his going to him he gave the other two men into his custody for 
forgery upon Messrs. Fuller, Messrs. Smith, Payne and Smith, and also upon 
the Bank of England. They then all wend y together towards the police- 
station; and while on their way Alexander addressed the prisoners, and said 
he had been looking for them for two or three months, and that Kerp’s father 
had gone over to Germany, taking with him £3,000 or £4,000, the produce 
of forgery; and that the bankers would rue it when the fraud was discovered. 
After this some conversation, which the officer did not hear, passed between 
Wilbeam and Alexander, and the latter then said that he had no ch to 
make against Wilbeam, but that the other, pointing to Kerp, was the villain. 
The officer, upon this, told Wilbeam he had better go to the police-station ; 
but when they got to Coleman-street, on their way there, he contrived to get 
away. The officer on duty, it appeared, declined to detain Kerp at that time; 
and the constable, at the request of Alexander, took him to Messrs. Fuller, 
where he was given into eustody. Wilbeam, it oes was not apprehended 
until the 3lst March; and he then told the officer that he was desirous of 
speaking the truth with regard to his share of the transaction, and he then 
atated that he had received the order upon Messrs. Fuller from Alexander, and 
that he gave him the four £100 notes, and the two £50 notes, and that he 
received £25 for his trouble. The officer stated, that before the prisoner 
made the statement he gave him a caution not to say anything that might 
eriminate himself. 

Baron Alderson told the officer that he had no business to stop a prisoner 
from opening his mouth, if he chose to do so voluntarily. An offices had no 
right to force a man to speak, but if he did so of his own accord, it was no 
part of his duty to prevent him. 

Mr. Clarkson having intimated that the case for the prosecution was closed, 

Baron Alderson said he did not see that there was any evidence to go to 
the jury against Alexander, upon the charge of being an accessory after the fact. 

Mr. Clarkson said he believed he could show, in addition to what had been 
already proved, that some of the signatures upon the notes were in Alexander’s 
handwriting. 

Mr. R. C. Gates, an attorney, was then called, and he stated that, according 
to his belief, the signature upon one of the notes, the produce of the forged 
bill, was the handwriting of Alexander. 
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In answer to a question put by Mr. Charnock, the witness said that he had 
acted as the prisoner’s attorney. 

Alexander, with great vehemence, insisted upon his right to eross-examme 
the witness. 

Baron Alderson told the prisoner he thought he had much better leave his 
ease in the hands of his counsel; but if he persisted, the court could not 
allow his defence to be conducted ly by counsel and partly by himself, and 
he must elect which course he would pursue. 

The prisoner said he would rather cross-examine the witness himself, and 
he then proceeded, with great violence of gesture and manner, to make a 
variety of accusations against him, and it was not until the learned judge had 
repeatedly told him that his observations were perfectly irrelevant, and that he 
was wasting the time of the court, that he desisted. 

Another witness, named Beaby, was called to prove the same fact as the 
last, but his evidence was not at all conclusive; he expressed a belief as to one 
of the signatures on a £50 note. 

The prisoner attacked this witness in the same manner that he did Gates, 

and it was with considerable difficulty that he was induced to restrain his vio- 
lent language. 
Mr. > Fuller, one of the partners in the firm of Fuller and Co., was 
then called. He deposed that Alexandéy and Kerp came to the bank on the 
6th of February, and the prisoner said he had received information that their 
firm had been _— upon to a large amount by a gang of German swindlers, 
and he charged Kerp with being one of the parties. Witness asked him how 
he knew that any forgery had been committed upon their house? and he 
replied that Samuels had told him of it, and if he referred to the books, he 
—— ~~" that there had been a forgery, to the extent of £500, on the 29th 
of March. 

Baron Alderson (this being the whole of the evidence) again expressed an 
opinion that the case was not made out against Alexander, as an accessory after 
the fact. His offence, if anything, appeared to be misprision of felony, in 
omitting to give all the information in his power upon the subject of the 
forgery. It was a case of great suspicion, but } was not sufficient legal evi- 
dence to support the charge now made against him. 

The counsel for the prot prisoners then addressed the jury. 

Mr. Baron Alderson summed up the ease, 

And the jury immediately returned a verdict of Guilty against Kerp and 
Wilbeam, and acquitted Alexander. 





The prisoner Alexander was then charged, upon another indictment, with 
stealing a half-crown, the property of Samuel Alexander. 

The prosecutor in this case, although of the same name, was not at all related 
to the prisoner. It appeared that he carried on the business of a furrier in 
Union Street, Spitalfields, and the prisoner, with whom he had been on inti- 
mate s, was in the habit of visiting him, and, in consequence of mone 
having been missed on several occasions, a half-crown was marked on the 16th 
of March, and placed on the chimney-piece. The prisoner came to the house 
soon afterwards, and directly he had left the coin was. missed; and on his 
being pursued and taken into custody, the marked half-crown was found in his 
pocket, he having previously declared to the constable that he had no silver 
money in his possession. Five sovereigns and twenty-two shillings were found 
in his pocket, besides the marked coin. 

The prisoner, who conducted his own defence and cross-examined the wit- 
nesses, endeavoured to show that the prosecutor owed him money, and that 
the Sager had been got up against him because he endeavoured to obtain 
his debt, and also out of revenge at his having served a writ upon a person 
named Harris, who was a friend of the prosecutor. 
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The insinuations, however, were positively contradicted. 

The prisoner made a long rambling statement to the jury, and declared 
that the charge was the result of a conspiracy. 

He called two witnesses, but the circumstances they deposed to were of 
an entirely ee (mens character. He appeared very anxious to elicit from 
them that he had borne a very honest character. 

Mr. Robinson asked one of the witnesses whether he had not heard that 
the prisoner had suffered six months’ imprisonment for fraud. 

The prisoner said he objected to this question. (A laugh.) 

Baron Alderson told him, that as he had himself raised the question 
respecting his character, the counsel for the prosecution had a right to ascer- 
tain what his character really was. 

The witness then admitted that he had heard of the fact of the prisoner’s 
imprisonment for fraud, and also something about a charge of forgery. 

The jury returned a verdict of Guilty. 

Mr. Baron Alderson, in passing sentence, observed that although Alexander 
was acquitted upon the charge of forgery, there was very little moral doubt 
that he was equally guilty of that offence, and that the others were the wicked 
instruments in his hands by whose means the city of London had been plun- 
dered to a very large amount. He then ordered Kerp and Wilbeam to be 
transported for 15 years, and Alexander for 7 years, that being the maximum 
of punishment fixed by the law for the offence of larceny. 





FRAUDULENT ALTERATION OF A CHEQUE ON Courts & Co.—In 
our last Number (page 119) we gave the particulars of this case, and stated that 
the party charged had been committed for trial. At the sittings of the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court, 13th May ult., the prisoner William Graburn, aged 17, a 
well dressed youth, pleaded guilty to a charge of feloniously forging an order 
for the payment of £80, with intent to defraud Angelina Burdett Coutts and 
others. 

Mr. Clarkson, for the prisoner, said it would have been hopeless for him 
to attempt to struggle with the evidence in support of the charge against him, 
as it was quite conclusive of his guilt. He was, however, instructed to inform 
the Court that the prisoner was connected with a highly respectable family in 
the country, and he had only left school for a week’s holiday at the time he 
committed this offence. He held in his hand a letter from the Archdeacon of 
Peterborough, and another from the judge of the County Court of Lincoln, 
testifying to the high respectability of the prisoner and that of his family and 
connexions, and several gentlemen were also present who would state person- 
ally to his Lordship what they knew of the prisoner; and, under these 
circumstances, he humbly trusted that the Court would feel that it would not 
be neglecting its duty if it did not pass a sentence of a character that would 
have the effect of breaking the hearts of the prisoner’s parents. 

Mr. Robert Gatty, a solicitor, was then sworn, and he stated that he had 
known the prisoner from his childhood, and he bore an excellent character, 
and he was completely shocked when he heard of his having committed the 
offence. 

Mr. Clarkson asked the witness whether he thought that if the Court, in 
its discretion, should think fit merely to inflict a sentence of imprisonment 
upon the prisoner, his friends and relations would take charge of him, and do 

in their power to render him a good member of society in future? 

Mr. Gatty replied that most certainly every exertion would be used to 
effect that object. 

Captain W. Peacock, a magistrate for the county of Lincoln, spoke to the 
respectability of the prisoner’s family, with whom he had beem acquainted 
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when they resided in that county. The prisoner had been very well brought 
= and he never heard anything against him until this occasion: and he 
ded, that he had no doubt he might be reclaimed. 

Captain Robertson made a similar statement on behalf of the prisoner. 

Mr. Baron Alderson said, he should take time to consider the sentence, 
and the prisoner was removed; but at a later period of the day he was again 
placed at the bar. 

His Lordship then addressed him, and said he had pleaded guilty to 
the offence of forgery, and it appeared that he had altered a check for £8 
to £80, by adding a nought to the original sum mentioned, and the circum- 
stances were enough to make one’s blood run cold. What could have induced 
him to sacrifice his character and his position in society, and inflict so deep 
a pang on those he loved, and who, no doubt, loved him equally dearly? He 
was not in any want, and it did not even appear that the temptations of 
London had anything to do with the commission of the offence; and it reall 

d to have been a direct temptation by the Devil to induce him to forfeit 
his character and inflict so deep a pang upon those to whom he was so dear. 
It was a most serious offence, and it had been a matter of consideration 
whether he could conscientiously pass a less sentence than transportation. 
He had, however, resolved to do so; but he earnestly hoped that the solemn 
warning he had received would not be forgotten for the remainder of his life, 
He then sentenced the prisoner to be confined in Newgate for 18 months. 
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RAILWAY EXPENDITURE FOR THE NEXT THREE YEARS. 


A parliamentary paper, just published, of the capital and loans 
proposed to be raised by the new railway companies, is thus 
noticed by The Times :—The acts passed in the two last sessions 
authorize new calls and loans to the amount of £124,675,655. 
The portion of this sum actually so raised is £28,320,020. It 
follows that the sum yet to be raised in order to complete the 
lines granted in 1845 and 1846 is £96,355,635. Supposing this 
to be spread over two years, it results that the popular average 
of a million a week is not far from the truth. There are, indeed, 
very few of the lines which the projectors do not contemplate 
finishing by May, 1849. We have our own opinion—the 
opinion we have always entertained and declared—as to the 
possibility of this gigantic aggregate of undertaking. We believe 
that it will involve the whole mercantile world, and with it all 
the industrial classes, in difficulties beyond our present experience. 
However, what is done cannot be helped. It seems agreed on 
all hands that this part of the experiment must work itself out. 
Nature vis medicatria, as exhibited in the spontaneous movements 
of commerce and trade, is to reduce the disorder, and heal the 
wounds inflicted by the public cupidity and rashness. The 
public attention is rather directed to the fresh. undertakings new 
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before parliament. They can be confined to a safe compass, or 
subjected to prudent conditions. What, then, is their extent? 
The question is answered by the same parliamentary return. 
The capital proposed to be raised by the bills of this session is 
altogether £47,486,674, of which £31,161,674 is for extensions 
and other improvements of lines already opened, and £16,325,000 
is for railways not yet opened. Some of these are unopposed lines. 
Some are competing. Supposing all the objects to be sanctioned, 
considerably more than half the bills will pass. If only 
half pass, there will then be an addition of about £24,000,000 to 
our railway engagements, entailing a probable outlay of about 
£200,000 a week for 120 weeks to the end of August, 1849, 
and raising the weekly expenditure for two years to £1,200,000. 





REPORT OF RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS. 


Tue Commissioners of Railways, authorised to Report to Par- 
liament on all the new projects of the present Session, have 
presented to the House of Commons a most valuable body of 
information relating to the financial condition of the chief estab- 
lished lines. Nearly all the old Companies being applicants for 
extensions or improvements, a complete review of their present 
financial condition has come under the observation of the Com- 
missioners, who have published the result of their inquiries in 
their several Reports. The information thus collected has never 
before been obtainable by the public in an authentic form ; and, 
as we think it likely to be useful to our readers, we intend to 
present a careful analysis of the financial parts of such of the 
Reports as relate to the principal Railway Companies. The 
facts will be useful for reference as well as for present infor- 
mation. 


THE SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY. 


By its Acts of Parliament, 20 in number, the first of 
which was passed in 1836, this wo has received power 
to raise a capital of £6,415,033, and to borrow £2,218,710. 
By these Acts it is empowered to convert the loans at matu- 
rity into capital, and thereby finally to create a capital stock of 
£8,633,743. 

The eight bills applied for in the present Session will, if 
passed, give to the South Eastern Railway Company power to 
raise wiEtional capital to the extent of £3,025,750, and to 
borrow £1,007,810. 

The capital stock has been created by 252,500 whole shares, 
varying in value from £25 to £50, and amounting, if fully paid 
up, to £8,191,000; but as 95,000 shares, of £30 each, have 
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been divided into thirds, the number of transferable shares is 
442,500. Onthesethe Company havereceived £4,290,075 8s. 10d. 
and £3,656,420 5s. remains to be paid. When fully paid up, 
the Company will have received from them £7,946,495 13s. 10d., 
or £244,504 6s. 2d. less than the capital they represent, a loss 
to that extent having been sustained on the shares first issued, 
in consequence, it is stated by the Company, of the forfeiture of 
shares, which, when sold, in many instances did not realize the 
amounts due upon them. ‘ 

No nominal addition has been made to the capital of the 
Company as compensation, or bonus, or under any other deno- 
mination; but the holders of shares of less value than £50 
receive equal dividends per share with the holders of £50 shares, 
which arrangement appears to have been made under the autho- 
rity of 5 Vict., c. 3, s. 5. 

The borrowing transactions have amounted to £2,014,177 ; 
£1,348,844 has been obtained on mortgage, and £665,333 on 
loan notes, by sums varying from £500 to £1,000, and at rates 
of interest varying from 34 to 5 per cent., the higher rate 
applying to the earliest loans. No special provision was made 
in the Acts of the Company to authorise the issue of loan notes ; 
but those which had been thus issued were legalized (as in the 
case of other Companies) by the 7 & 8 Vict., c. 85, by which 
Act the future issue of such notes was prohibited. 

Loans to the amount of £358,220 have been paid off and 
converted into capital by the issue of shares; and the remainder 
is to be paid off between July 1847 and January 1853, as the 
periods of the several securities expire, by calls on the shares 
not paid up. These securities amount to £1,655,957, being 
£2,000,463 5s. less than the amount remaining unpaid on the 
shares created; and, as a power remains under the present Acts 
to issue additional shares to the amount of £442,743, it appears 
that £2,443,206 5s. is at present available to the South Eastern 
Railway Company, and will, it is stated by the Company, be 
actually required for the works in progress. 

This Company have not subscribed towards the capital of any 
other Company, nor given any guarantee in favour of any other 
Company. But under an Act passed 16th May, 1846, they have 
purchased the Gravesend and Rochester Canal and Railway for 
£310,000. Under an Act passed 10th February, 1844, they 
have taken a lease for 14 years of the Canterbury and Whitstable 
Railway, at a rent of £1,200 for the first year, to be increased 
by £300 per annum, until it amounts to £3,000, which is to 
be continued to the end of the term. Under an Act passed 
10th September, 1844, they have taken a lease of the London 
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and Greenwich Railway for 999 years, at a rent of £36,000 for 
the first year, to be increased by £1,000 per annum, until it 
amounts to £45,000 per annum; and under an Act dated 
16th July, 1846, they have agreed to take a lease of the Reading, 
Guildford, and Reigate Railway in perpetuity, at a rent amounting 
to 44 per cent. on the cost of the line, assumed at £600,000, 
with an equal division of profits, which has been commuted for 
54 per cent. without such division. Under an Act dated 
19th July, 1839, they have purchased one moiety of that part of 
the London and Brighton Railway which lies between Croydon 
and Redhill, with the right to pass over the other moiety without 
payment of toll, for £340,000. Under an Act passed 10th 
August, 1846, they contributed £101,662 10s. 5d. to the con- 
struction of the joint station at London Bridge. Under an Act 
passed 27th June, 1843, they purchased the Folkestone Harbour 
for £18,000; and under an Act passed 4th July, 1843, they pur- 
chased the share of the Bricklayers’ Arms Branch and Station, 
possessed by the London and Croydon Railway Company, for 
£82,877 7s. 11d., and thus became the sole proprietors of that 
Branch and Station. 


No. 1.—STaTEMENT OF AUTHORISED CAPITAL AND LOANS. 





Tite or Acts. Date of Acts. on FE dM ToTAL. 
£. £. £. 

Original Act of Incorporation ..| 6 W.7,c.75, 1836 | 1,400,000 | 450,000 | 1,850,000 

Additional Capital ee -.| 5 V.c. 3, 1842 800,000 | 266,600 | [,066, 

London Bridge Station .. - 18 & 4 V.c.129, 1849} 90,000 30,000 | 120,000 

Dover Extension and Terminus. .| 6 & 7 V. c.51, 1843} 200,000 66,600 | 266,600 

Maidstone Branch ° 6&7V.c 52,1843) 112,000 87,300 | 149,300 

6&7V 


Bricklayers’ Arms Branch and 
. c. 62, 1843 | 133,333 44,444 | 177,777 








Station .. ee ee ee 
Canterbury, Ramsgate, and Mar- 


ate Branch .. oe «| 7 V.c.75, 1844 400,000 | 133,000 | 533,000 
Folkestone Branch and Harbeur | 7 V. c. 69, 1844 200,000 66,000 | 266,000 
Tunbridge Wells Branch - (8 & 9 V.c. 167, 1845} 180,000 60,000 | 240,000 
Widening Greenwich Railway..'8 & 9 V.c. 186, 1845) 142,700 47,566 | 190,266 
Minster and Deal Branch -.8&9 V.c. 197, 1845) 187,00 62,300 | 249,300 


Ashford and Hastings Branch 
_ granted to the Brighton, 
wes, and Hasting Railway 
Company. Powers to execute 
transferred to South Eastern 
Railway Company) .. -.8 & 9 V. c. 200, 1845; 410,000 | 136,000 | 546,000 
Tunbridge Wells and Hastings| 
panes 4 o> ee ee --| 9V.c. 64, 1846 640,000 | 213,000 | 853,300 
Rye and Rye Harbour Branch..| 9 V. c. 55, 1846 20,000 6,600 26,600 
Ashford Station Enlargement ..| 9 V. c. 96, 1846 500,000 | 266,000 | 766,000 
Greenwich Railway to Woolwich 
and Gravesend ee --9&10 V.c.305, 1846 1,000,000 | 333,000 | 1,333,000 


| 6,415,033 | 2,218,710 | 8,633,743 
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No. 2.—STaATEMENT OF SHARES. 





1836 os --| 28,000 original Shares, called 50/7. each, produced | £. bi al 
on an average 417. 5s. 4d. each, or os e» | 1,155,495 13 10 
1842 ee -+| 28,000 Shares, of 257. each, produced 009 0 0 
1844: March ..| 28,000 Shares, of 327. each, will produce oe 896,000 0 0 
1844: November | 42,000 Shares, of 337. 6s. 8d. each, will produce .. | 1,400,000 0 0 
1845: September | 31,500 Shares, of 307. each, will produce oe 945,000 0 0 

285,000 Third Shares, of 10/. each, three 

being Ho gro ye to one share, will pro- 
duce 10/. each,or .. oe ee 2,850,000 0 0 

95,000 Whole Shares, equal to 285,000 

Third Shares .. oo ee ee 


252,500 Shares, at 317. 9s. 5d. each, on an 


average, equalto .. a £| 7,946,495 13 10 

















Communtrations 
To the Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine. 





REPLY TO A CRITICISM ON “THE RIVAL SYSTEMS OF 
BANKING.” 


S1r,—I published on the lst September last a little work, entitled, “A 
Contrast between the Rival Systems of Banking,” not at all anticipating that 
it would attract attention beyond the limits of a very small circle; however, 
I was agreeably surprised to find it very favorably noticed in several period- 
icals,—among others, in the Bankers’ Magazine. It has also brought into 
the field several champions from the opposite side :—“ A Kentish Banker” 
first enters the field ; but his spiteful personalities render him quite too — 
an antagonist for me to tilt wih. Then a “ Banker in Kent” comes forth; 
but mounted on so high a steed, and with such pride in his bearing, that he 
looks down with contempt on my humble banner, and will not condescend 
to give me battle. I wish he could be tempted to do so, for he is evidently 
some great man in disguise, and I should hke to break one lance with him. 
As this is, I am afraid, hopeless, I shall dismiss both of them by merely ob- 
serving, that there is evidently something at work in Kent, which makes 
the private bankers in that quarter peculiarly sensitive; what it may be, I 
would not for the world venture to hint, lest I should ruffle, still more, their 


tempers. 

F thought, that after the expiration of so many months, I was pretty safe 
from further attacks, when, in your April number, I was startled by the an- 
nouncement of another a. and have since been on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation ; for, if a lengt ened period of incubation would lead one to expect 
perfection, surely, “ thinks I to myself,” this must be a full-fledged bird. 

You may suppose what a state of excitement I was in when I opened your 
number for the present month; and great was my surprise to find my foe to 
be “A ‘ brother’ Joint Stock Banker.” He evidently feels so acutely the 
questionable position in which he has placed himself—as retained on one side, 
yet advocating the other—that I must accept the apology he presses so 
strongly, and be lenient to his error. We must adwire rather than condemn 
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the act, it proceeds from such high motives: “ patriotism,” “true love of his 
country,” and a desire to save it from “a total derangement in its transae- 
tions,” and “ a shock to publie credit beyond any we have ever experienced ;” 
evils which the “ Rival Systems of Banking” would inevitably lead to, “if its 
errors are not corrected.” 

I shuddered as I read that I might possibly have been the cause of all 
the panic in the money-market, which is now shaking to its centre the com- 
merce of the kingdom, and which may yet extend its influence over half the 

lobe. “ Prodigious!” What a wonderful thing is a book! and such a little 
Ce: ! not thicker than a crown-piece ; “ Obstuput, steterunt que come, vox fau- 
cibus hesit.”” I fell into a state of somnolency, from which I did not recover 
until the following morning. I was then sufficiently recovered to take up the 
Magazine again and finish the article with composure. It appears my patriotic 
friend is a “ reviewer,” and commences his review by ollie my poor little 
amphlet “a violent and unjust attack.” And he says, “A treatise on 
nking requires time, care, and research,” in almost all of which I have been 
found wanting. After giving vent to a small sneer, he states the inevitable 
result of my labors to be the horrible catastrophe alluded to above, if he comes 
not to the rescue. We shall now see what an able defender the country has, 
and how powerfully he supports his premises. 

First. “ A violent and unjust attack.” It will be necessary for me to state, 
in a few words, the scope of my arguments, to ascertain if they deserve such 
a designation. 

My first object was to prove that the system of banking in the kingdom 
was undergoing a change—which I did, by giving the numbers of each kind 
of banks in 1827, 1835, and 1845. I then proved that country bankers 
were aware that their fate was inevitable, by showing how many had become 
incorporated with Joint Stock Banks, and by publishing the “* Banbury 
Circular.” 


Up to this point, I can see nothing to justify the charge launched at me. 
I next — to show that the public was correct in preferring the Joint 


Stock Banks to the others, because they surpass them in the two essential 
points of safety and aptitude for business. 

I may now consider this to be admitted, for only two divisions of my 
proof are attempted to be controverted, viz.: the table I give in 
(taken verbatim from Sir Robert: Peel’s speech), and a balance-sheet I assume 
for the sake of elucidating a statement. 

Ist. As to the table.—Sir Robert Peel stated, in his place in the House, 
that he has had the particulars from the most authentic source, “ the Bank- 
ruptcy Court ;” he brought it forward when, as first Minister of the Crown, 
he was introducing a measure of the highest importance, and he does so in 
the presence of several private bankers, members of the “ Committee of 
Private Bankers,” a y elected for the purpose of opposing this very 
measure, and who were at the moment actively employed in doing so. 
This statement, made so deliberately, was then unchallenged, and continued 
so up to the time my phlet was published. I do not mean to discuss the 
question whether Sir Robert Peel was right or wrong; it is sufficient for my 
purpose to take the corrected statement, and call it, “ on.y 31 banking firms 
who became bankrupt in the five years.” 

He also corrects another error of mine (in which, however, I believe he 
is the mistaken party), and states, that there was one joint bank that failed 
to pay 20s. per pound since 1826. I look upon my position as so strong, 
that here again I will let him have his own numbers, and put them in form, 
thus: as 1 failure in 20 years is to 31 in 5 years, so is the relative —_ 
of the systems. May I not now write—Q. E. D.—to my principal point? and, 
having done so, I am quite at ease in every other. 
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The remaining controverted statement was the balance-sheet, assumed by 
me. On referring to the words used, I find “ liabilities,” so that his obser- 
vations are inapplicable ; but I shall be glad to hear further from him. I 
wish to tempt him again into public; for his valuable discoveries entitle him 
to be more known, and his modesty may keep him back. This is so powerful 
in him that he seems quite unaware of the important discovery he has now, 
for the first time, promulgated, viz.: the existence of a new species of bank— 
an hermaphrodite—one “ which is now and always has been a private bank,” 
but which is, nevertheless, “‘ a joint stock one.” 

He then goes on to tell us, with naive simplicity, that my errors are 
like Will-o-the-wisps; he saw them very clearly, but when he tried to catch 
them they eluded his grasp. Then he waxes pleasant, and tells a funny and 
very new story about a AF ae tailor; and wishing hearty success to the 
private bankers, he alludes to their services during the 30 years’ war, which it 
is far from my intention to disparage, especially as he accounts for the fact 
of their having rendered such Fenefite, by saying that Joint Stock Banks were 
then unknown. Had they been in existence, no doubt still greater advantages 
would have accrued. During the 30 years’ war our soldiers fought and con- 
quered, albeit, furnished with pigtails and leather breeches, because no more 
convenient raiment was then known; and at a still earlier period they did the 
same, with nothing better in their hands than bows and arrows or matchlocks. 
My facetious friend would argue, apparently, against the adoption of rifles or 
percussion locks, because, in bygone days, heroic deeds were performed with 
more rude weapons. But my argument is, that as pigtails and matchlocks 
have given way to the improvements of the present day, so must the system 
of private banking. 

I would say a few words on the “ Good Samaritan” clause of his 
letter, but that he has marred its effect by the sneer at the commencement ; 
the two do not harmonize; one of them must be unnatural; I shall, therefore, 
not notice either. And this brings me to the excellent advice with which he 
concludes, and it is excellent,—so good, that I suspect he must have taken it 
from a little sketch you published some months ago, from my humble pen, 
entitled, “‘ The Duties of a Country Manager.” “Ef he has not read it, it will 
do him no harm to do so; and he will find, perhaps, that he coincides in 


opinion more than he is aware of, with 
A COUNTRY MANAGER. 





GALWAY INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. 


[We need offer no apology for the insertion of the following circular, 
although not connected with the topics usually noticed in our Magazine. The 
raiseworthy attempt to which it relates to relieve destitution and encourage 
industrious habits will, we are sure, meet with support from those who are 
anxious to render efficient aid at the present time to the suffermg poor of 
Ireland. A list of the Committee of the Society we have inserted in our adver- 
tising sheet, and we shall be happy to transmit any remittances which may 
be forwarded to our office.—Ep. B M.) 


~ 


Galway, Ireland, 24th March, 1847. 

Sir,—Destitution in this locality has already increased to such a frightful 
extent, that it is utterly beyond our power to afford assistance to one-tenth 
of the wretched applicants for work or food. We have done, and are doing, 
as much as men can do to relieve their distress, but in consequence of the 
high = of food, and the impossibility of procuring employment for women 
and children, thousands of our fellow creatures are now dying—thousands are 
already dead. 
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I will not attempt to harrow your feelings by a detail of the sufferings I 
every day behold, or of the still more dreadful accounts brought in from the 
country. Suffice it to say, that if some extraordinary exertion is not made, 
it is my deliberate opinion that not half the present population of Connaught 
will see the commencement of another year. 

A short sketch of our position at the present moment will immediately 
show you the truth of this. 

Our entire population were engaged in either fishing or agriculture. Our 
coasts are alive with fish, but the severity of the past winter, a failure of the 
herring fishery. and the high price of food, rendered it impossible for the 
fishermen to support their families by fishing ; they Setage their nets, fishing 
tackle, &c., to provide food for their starving families ; when this was done, 
and the weather moderated, they could not redeem these absolutely necessary 
articles,—and, even if they could, 16s. worth of oatmeal (four stone) would be 
necessary to provision the boat, which at this season must be out six days or 
a week. Mr. Foster, a member of the a of Friends, who visited this 
town in January last, and whose assistance to Ireland can never be forgotten, 
gave £100 to the Rev. John D’Arcy and the Rev. Mr. Rush, to be distributed 
amongst the starving fishermen of Claddagh. With this sum in four weeks 
they equipped sixty-eight boats, which have already brought into market 
£800 worth of fish—2£200 per cent. per week on the capital advanced. The 
rest of the fishermen who could provide food for thousands, if they were em- 
ployed at what they understand, are now engaged like agricultural labourers 
on the public works. These works, on which 700,000 are now engaged, are 
almost useless, and the labour is so arranged that only one member of a family 
can be employed at the same time. Therefore, a man with a wife and only 
four children, who is fortunate enough to be employed, and who earns 6s. a 
week (above the average) can only purchase 24lbs. of oatmeal, thus allowing 
half a pound per diem for each member of his family. (Each sailor in the 
navy is allowed one pound of bread, three-fourths of a pound of flour, three- 
fourths of a pound of beef, besides sugar, tea, raisins, spirits, &c., &c., for a 
single day.) The wife and children can do nothing; no one can give them 
employment; whole families are, therefore, pining away and will soon die, 
unless through your assistance this society will be enabled to give some of 
them employment. 

We are only now in the commencement of the famine—The fields are 
untilled, and, with the exception of those in which potatoes grew last year or 
the year before, (which have been re-dug in search of potatoes by the unfor- 
tunate people, many of whom I have seen at this work, who were hardly able 
to hold a spade), present the same appearance now that they did five months 

The reasons for this are:—First.—Those persons holding under ten 
acres of land have not money to buy seed, and, even if they had, could not 
sow it, as one day’s absence from the public works would starve themselves 
and their families. The women and children have not Now strength to work 
in the field. Secondly.—Those holding from ten to fifty acres, who, even if 
they had sufficient capital to crop their farms, are afraid to expend it, and 
thus deprive their families of a certainty of food for even a short time. All 
are in debt for one, two, or three years’ rent, and many for meal and manure 
advanced last season. These people are afraid to till, as their entire crop 
would be seized for their debts, and the resident landlords as a class cannot 
advance more money than they have already done. Lastly.—The large farmers 
and resident country gentlemen, most of whom are working like men to till 
the land for the preservation of themselves and their people, but encumbered 
by debts mostly accumulated by the last generation or incurred since the 
first failure of the potato for meal and guano for their tenants, without rents, 
and with calls upon their charity which they have asa class met at their 
own doors with a nobleness for which they do not receive credit, it is utterly 
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beyond their power to till the lands not occupied by themselves. This is our 
condition, with hardly a hope for the future. e labourers have hardly 
strength to do the work of boys; the fishermen are now so emaciated that in 
rough weather they could not work their boats. The town is full of orphans, 
boys and girls of ten or twelve years old tottering under the weight of a 
smaller child. The poorhouse cannot receive another. Groups of little 
children shiver in our streets, and ask in tones scarcely audible for bread. 
Widows and children were found last month, six families in a room, without 
food, fire, or straw, some of the infants perfectly naked. This Society asks 
your aid to give employment, food, and fire, to a greater number of these 
than it has already done. 

With a single shilling we can teach a child to knit, and give it its breakfast 
until it is able to earn itself. Consider the riches of a family in which each 
member, not otherwise engaged, can earn from 2d. to 6d.aday. They will 
be enabled to do so if we had the money to instruct, and to purchase the 
articles when made. 

When these articles are now brought to market there is no one to buy, the 
pawnbroker is the only remedy, and at one-fourth its value the article is 
pledged, never to be redeemed. 

early every vessel leaves our docks in ballast; in almost every port we 
can find a market for our bricks, lime, marble and granite, for buildings and 
for roads. Hundreds of families could thus be employed without the loss of 
a penny. With a little money we could employ our fishermen at their proper 
work, and give food to TENS OF THOUSANDS. We could give fuel to the 
poor at half its usual price, and the increased consumption would give em- 
ployment to hundreds. We could give four pounds of bread to the poor 
almost for what they now pay for two. 

Tn a hundred other ways we could give relief, but we have not the money 
to do so. Will you subscribe a shilling towards our funds ? 

We want sufficient funds to open a shop in this town for the purchase and 
sale of stockings, shirts, mits, linen, freize, lace, &c. &c., the manufacture of 
these women and children. Assist us to do so, and your charity will penetrate 
into every cabin containing a women or a child, and will bear life, happiness, 
and habits of industry into thousands of families where at present they are 
almost unknown. 


I am aware of the princely subscriptions already entered into by thousands 
for the alleviation of our distress, but it may so happen that some of those 
who so nobly contributed might not be unwilling to ee a shilling in addition, 


and, perhaps, those who have not before subscribed might give a penny or a 
shilling. Even those gentlemen in your town, who so humanely exerted them- 
selves to collect for Ireland, might wish to give a small portion of such funds 
to this Society if aware of its existence. The gentlemen in your establish- 
ment too, will, I am sure, not refuse to give a shilling to this Society. 

A full report of the working of the Society shall be sent periodically to 
every gentleman subscribing or collecting £1, or upwards. 

very starving child obliged to quit a dead parent to beg for food—every 
mother weeping over her husband’s corpse, shall come to this Society and 
find employment, if we are enabled to give ft by your charity. 

Trusting you will allow this letter to remain on your counter for one or 
two days, or show it to your friends, and that you will be kind enough to 
remit to me any sums, however small, given by charitable individuals for 
our assistance, I remain, your obedient Servant, 


HENRY BARRY HYDE, Hon. Sec. 


Subscriptions in aid of the above Society will be most gratefully received 
by the Very Rev. the WarpEN of Galway; or Mr. H. B. Hype, National 
Bank of Ireland, Galway. 
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AS TO THE OFFICIAL AND PUBLISHED LISTS OF JOINT-STOCK 
BANK SHAREHOLDERS. 


Srr,—In your notice (for which I feel obliged) of my letter in reference to 
the publication of the lists of partners of Joint-Stock Banks, you state— 
without, I think, sufficiently aniikien that statement to prevent disappoint- 
ment to any of your readers who might make the application—“ that the lists 
can always be inspected by the public on payment of a fee.”’ The fact is, 
“the lists” are not subject to that inspection at all: there is nothing in the 
Act, 7 and 8 Vic., c. 32, to render them so. Certain lists of partners of Joint- 
Stock Banks may, no doubt, be seen, viz., those returned under the Act, 7 
Geo. IV., c. 46; but it applies only to banks issuing notes or unstamped bills. 
And although the more recent Act, 7 and 8 Vic., c. 113, insists upon such 
returns being made by banks established after the 6th of May, 1844, it is im- 
perative in its operation on no other banks, except as a condition by which 
they may, if they please, be brought under its provisions, or those of the 
7 George IV., c. ac. before quoted. The only lists, therefore, which can be 
inspected, on payment of a fee, are neither so complete in number or informa- 
tion as the lists first referred to, every Joint Stock Bank not being required to 
return them, and the professions or occupations of the partners not being 
required to be denstinlh. It will also be found, on — the Acts, that 
there is a difference of two months in the time at which the returns are 
appointed to be made. I am, &c., 


May 18, 1847. A READER. 





SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE EDUCATION OF BANK OFFICERS. 


S1rr,—As yt are probably aware, a gentleman well known to the commer- 


cial world, and to your pages, has lately printed, for private circulation among 
his friends, a course of lectures on the “ History and Principles of Ancient 
Commerce,” delivered by himself, before the members of a literary institution 
which he was instrumental in founding. 

I do not know whether it be perfectly fair to make a work printed for pri- 
vate circulation the subject of comment in a public journal; but the practice 
has become so common, that I shall not consider myself committing any great 
breach of the ptoprieties in venturing to trouble you with a few observations 
suggested to my mind by a perusal of these lectures. Looking to their pecu- 
liar character, and to the circumstances under which they were delivered, it is 
evident that, although well calculated to instruct and interest persons of all 
ages, they were more especially intended for the young; and hence their clear, 
simple, yet forcible style. Now, if this inference is correct, I would ask, is the 
form in which they are now reproduced that in which they are likely to obtain 
the widest circulation among young persons, and thereby to secure the greatest 
amount of good they are calculated to produce? Obviously it is not. In 
their present shape, they are confined to the author’s friends—cultivated men 
of the world, whose education is finished, whose minds are already formed 
and engaged in the active business of life. These men will, indeed, read 
the lectures with benefit and interest, but they are not the class for whose 
capacity and improvement they were specially intended. It appears to me, 
therefore, that the author has done himself injustice in not publishing these 
excellent lectures in a popular form (they would have made an admirable 
“ Knight’s Weekly Volume”), such as should carry out, in the most effectual 
manner, the benevolent object he had originally in view. Possibly, a manly 
feeling of modesty may have deterred him from publishing a work on a sub- 
ject not immediately connected with his ———_ pursuits; but, in this case, 
I submit, that a professional object would have been gained indirectly, of great 
importance, and for the following reasons :— 
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Notwithstanding the vast number of cheap publications that are daily 
issuing from the press, on almost all subjects affecting general or particular 
interests, there is yet a want of cheap and useful works of sterling value and 
popular style, addressed more particularly to the rising generation of the 
commercial and banking classes. Confiming myself to the latter, I think it 
will be admitted by all who have been thrown much into the society of bankers’ 
clerks, that a large portion of them display a great indifference towards, and 
ignorance of, the principles of banking, currency, and political economy gene- 
rally: they rest contented with mastering the details of their daily duty, and 
rarely think of extending their studies beyond that narrow limit. The system 
of private banking has contributed much to this state of things. While the 
partners are brought up as gentlemen and men of the world, the great body of 
their clerks, having nothing to look forward to beyond the situation of clerks, 
have no stimulus, from the circumstances of their position, to aspire to mental 
cultivation or acquirement. But every joint-stock banking company, being a 
little republic within itself, in which the humblest citizen may possibly attain 
to the highest offices of the state by talent, industry, and energy, a keen spur 
to exertion is always acting on every individual of the body corporate, from 
the youngest apprentice up to the general manager. Without disrespect, 
therefore, to the private bank system, it may be confidently said, that it does 
not tend to rear so high an average of business and general intelligence among 
its members as the opposing system. This, however, by the way. To whatever 
extent the ignorance and indifference to which I alluded may exist, they are 
of course greatly to be regretted, as tending to lower what should be a liberal 

rofession to the standard of a mere mechanical trade; and the heads of the 

anking profession are therefore morally bound to do all in their power to 
incite their juniors to aim at a high standard of general as well as official 
acquirement. Now, the name of the author of these lectures being so widely 
and favourably known, both to the banking and to the commercial world, if 
they had been published in a very cheap form (such, for instance, as that of 
Blacker’s Currency), there can, I think, be little doubt that they would have 
commanded a vast circulation among young men in banks and counting-houses 
of every description ; and that their intrinsic merit, added to the influence of 
the author’s name, would have not merely attracted attention to their subject 
matter, but would probably have been a powerful meaus of jnfusing into the 
minds of very many young men an honourable ambition to acquire extended 
and systematic knowledge of at least that class of liberal studies in which 
they have a professional and personal interest. 

Let me further observe, as a sort of postscript to this already too long 
letter, that there is a practice among the learned professions, and also among 
many trades and occupations, which, it strikes me, might with great advantage 
be adopted by banking clubs or associations, with a view to stimulating the 
talents of the younger members of the profession: I mean, that of giving 
prizes or spree for the best essays on stated subjects. The theory and 
practice of banking and currency involve so many nice questions of principle 
and of fact, that few subjects connected with the ordinary business of life 
give a larger scope for ingenious essays or treatises. If the hint I have here 
thrown out should meet your approval, Mr. Editor, the relation in which you 
stand to the banking profession, and your practical “ savoir faire,” would very 
speedily enable you to give presentable shape and feature to the above crude 
idea. 


Apologizing for the length of this communication, I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, and 
CONSTANT READER. 
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THE ULTRA CURRENCY SYSTEMS. 


A Correspondent says,—“TI trust the review on ‘The Contrast,’ in your 
last Number, will be satisfactory to the private bankers, and lead to a better 
understanding and a united course of proceedings between the private and 
Joint Stock bankers. After the late debate in the House of Commons, I see 
little chance of sound banking unless they join heartily and use energy in 
disabusing the public, alike from the fallacies of the Currency Theorists and 
the Birmingham school of banking. It is odd that these two parties hold 
nearly the same opinions regarding an inconvertible paper currency, and yet 
arrive at totally opposite and equally erroneous conclusions. The former, that 
all notes issued ®y banks generally, though payable on demand, should be 
suppressed, and that a single or Government bank of issue should be estab- 
lished for the good of the country. The latter, that an inconvertible and 
abundant paper issue would be the greatest boon to the country. I wish some 
of your correspondents would clearly refute both.” 





ENDORSEMENT OF DEPOSIT RECEIPTS. 


Srr,—I must beg to agree with the “ Branch Bank Bookkeeper,” in your 
April Number, in opposition to the “ Manager,” in your last, respecting the 
payment of interest upon deposit receipts, as I do not see the least objection 
to the indorsement on the back, and it is a t saving of time and expense, 
and I cannot perceive it to be at all illegal. Of course the deposit receipt must 
be on a stamp, which I presume holds good until the repayment of the prin- 
cipal, and no banker can safely grant dleposit receipts bearing interest either 


expressed or implied, unless on a stamp im accordance with 55 Geo. 3, c. 184, 


where it is declared “ that all bankers’ receipts, containing any memorandum 
as to interest, shall be held to be promissory notes, and be subject to the 
stamp duty accordingly.” Iam, &c., 

Birmingham, 12th May, 1847. A SUBSCRIBER. 


P.S.—I and many of your readers will be obliged if you could insert 
approved forms for guarantee of current and discount accounts, and deposit 
letters to accompany the deposit of deeds as security. 


[We will publish some of the forms required in an early Number. In 
Vol. II, page 15 of the Bankers’ Magazine, there is a practical paper on the 
subject of deposit receipts, which may be usefully referred to.—Ep. B. M.] 





LEGAL TENDER.—CHEQUES ON BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Srr,—May I beg the favour of your os an answer to the following 
query, in an early number of your ine :—‘ Supposing that A B keeps an 
account at the Bank of England, and draws a cheque for £20 in favour of 


C D, can C D demand gold for that cheque before he is in possession of 
bank notes ? I am, &e. D. H. 


[Bank of England notes might be given in payment of the cheque, but as 
the payee could at once demand gold for the notes, the Bank would of course 
pay him the cheque in gold if he required it—Ep. B. M.] 
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Reports of Joint Stork Banks. 


Notg.—[We shall be happy to give publicity to the Reports of all Bank Meetings, as early after 
they occur as possible, if the Secretaries will please to favour us with Communications. The 
information thus afforded will be i ae and valuable; more particularly so 
as no such collection of Reports has ever yet been published.—Ep. B.M.] 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND. 


At the Annual Meeting, held on Thursday the 13th May ult., at the Office 
of the Company, Bishopsgate-street, London, the following Report was read to 
the meeting :— ° 

“In their annual meeting with the proprietors, the directors have on no 
occasion felt more satisfaction than they now experience in submitting their 
Fourteenth Report upon the Company’s affairs. Shortly after the last annual 
meeting, the business of the Stockton and Durham County Bank, carried on 
at Stockton and Guisborough, was incorporated with that of this Company at 
those places. This arrangement has been attended with a valuable increase of 
connexion from amongst the agricultural interests of that district. In the 
course of last year the di rs came to the determination of withdrawing the 
branches established at Northwich and Croyland, where the business, always 
inconsiderable, had become less remunerative, in consequence of the restriction 
of the country circulation by the Banking Act of 1844. The statement of 
account, which the directors have now to submit to the proprietors, is made 
up, as usual, at the close of the year, on the 3lst December last—a date 
which, it will be observed, is antecedent to the great increase which has taken 

lace in the value of money. But although the Bank had not the benefit of 
igh rates during the period which is embraced in the account, yet steady and 
active employment was found for the Company’s funds, and the directors are 
happy to state that the result which they have now to exhibit exceeds that of 
any former year’s operations. The usual summary is as follows :— 


Jan. 1, 1846.—Amount of undivided profits .. .. £66,468 2 2 
Dec. 31.—Net profits of 1846, after making allowance for 
bad and doubtful debts, and for a proportion of pre- 


liminary expenses 33,147 7 8 


£99,615 9 10 
Deduct dividend of 5per cent. for 1846, on Company’s stock 20,541 10 0 


Leaving undivided profits at 3lst December, 1846 .. £79,073 19 10 
And making an addition to the Reserve Fund of es 12,605 17 8 


In this satisfactory condition of the Company’s affairs, it appears to the 
directors that an increase may with propriety be made in the dividend, and 
they have accordingly great pleasure in announcing their intention of declaring 
a dividend, at the rate of ¢ per cent. per annum, for the half-year ending 
30th June next. The directors would not have taken this step, but under a 
well-grounded conviction that in future years they'will not only be able to 
maintain this dividend, but at the same time continue to add to the Reserve 
Fund. The directors who go out of office by rotation are—John, Melville, Esq., 
Horace Twiss, Esq., and Walter Bentinck, Esq.; but, being eligible for re- 
election, offer themselves accordingly.” 

After the reading of the Report, the retiring directors were unanimously 
re-elected, and an especial vote of thanks passed to the directors, general 


manager, branch managers, and other officers of the establishment, for their 
exertions on behalf of the Bank. 
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Mr. Brown, a proprietor, wished to give effect to the resolution, by con- 
ferring on the officers a substantial mark of the approbation of the meeting. 
He said, that looking at the profits of the past year, and the increase of the 
Rest to £79,073 19s. 10d., besides the addition of £12,605 17s. 8d. to the 
Reserve Fund, he concluded that it was solely owing to the great exertions, 
the great ability, and the great perseverance and discretion of the directors, as 
well as the others to whom the management of the Bank’s affairs had been 
confided. Looking at all these advantages to the proprietors, he would sug- 
gest, whether they ought not to take into consideration the propriety of giving 
a reward, in some way or other, to the clerks of the establishment whose 
affairs had been so profitably conducted ? 

The Chairman stated, that the directors made it a point annually to review 
the salaries of all the officers and clerks, and gave such additional remuneration 
as each case called for; that had been the custom hitherto, and he thought it 
the best plan to pursue in so extensive an establishment. . 

The meeting was then made special, pursuant to notice, when a resolution 
was unanimously agreed to, altermg the deed of settlement with reference to 
the number of directors, so that the number of directors should never be less 
than 12, nor more than 18, after which the meeting separated. 





THE PROVINCIAL BANK OF IRELAND. 


At the twenty-second yearly meeting held on Thursday 20th May last, at 
the office of the bank, 42, Old Broad-street, London. Oliver Farrer, Esq. 
in the chair. 

The Secretary read the following Report :— 


“In submitting to this | the result of the operations of the bank for 


the year ending the 27th of March last, the directors feel it to be necessary to 
notice the calamitous circumstances resulting from the failure of the potato crop 
of last year, and the very great distress and suffering that has in consequence 
existed and still prevails in Ireland; but while a matter of such importance, 
affecting every interest in the kingdom, and calculated, immediately or more 
remotely, to exercise great influence on the welfare of the community, cannot 
be passed over in silence, the sufferings of the Irish people have occupied so 
great a share of attention and sympathy in this country, and may be said to 
have become so painfully familiar to all, that it is not necessary on this occa- 
sion to detain the proprietors by attempting to state any details, the leading 
features of which must be already so —_ known. 

“In their report to the last yearly general meeting, the directors, in referring 
to the distress that had existed in Ireland prior to that tine, stated that they 
had felt it to be their duty to contribute, on the part of the bank, in aid of the 
local subscriptions for promoting employment, and providing food. Urgent 
applications for pecuniary assistance in relieving the destitute have since con- 
tinued from time to time to be received by the directors, with which they have 
not hesitated to comply. The directors have not, however, made a general 
subscription to any of those associations through which large amounts have 
been contributed by the benevolent in this country and elsewhere, it having 
been considered that through the instrumentality of the bank’s officers in 
Ireland, and the local committees formed in the districts in which the several 
branches are situated, the sums voted from the funds of the bank could be 
more beneficially and economically applied. 

“The directors cannot omit to notice that the necessity which arose for 
large importations of grain, at a period when apprehensions of scarcity and a 
consequent demand for it existed, in order to supply the wants of other 
European kingdoms, has lead to the greatly increased prices, which, combined 
with other causes, has had a material effect upon the money market. To 
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this the directors have for a considerable time looked forward, and they have 
accordingly throughout the whole of the past year exercised the utmost 
vigilance and caution. The proprietors will readily understand that, in con- 
sequence of the comparative cessation of exports from Ireland and the large 
imports of food into that country, a great change must necessarily have taken 
place in the current of commercial and of banking business there, and to this 
change it has, of course, become requisite from time to time to adapt the 
regulations under which the business of this bank had been previously con- 
ducted. This has required and has received the daily and anxious attention of 
the directors, and it has been their object to afford every reasonable faeility to 
those engaged in commercial and agricultural pursuits, but, at the same time, 
to keep the operations of the bank within prudent limits, and they are happy 
to say the results up to this time have been satisfactory. 

“The new branch opened at Carlow, in March, 1846, not having received 
that support and encouragement which was expected, the directors towards the 
end of last year resolved to withdraw it, and the business has accordingly 
been wound up, and the branch closed. 

“The directors have now to call the attention of the proprietors to the 
statement of account whieh they are enabled to submit to the meeting. 


The account submitted to the yearly general meeting in May 
1846, showed the amount of rest, or undivided profits, at 
28th March, 1846, to be .. i a os .. £114,923 10 4 
From which has been deducted the amount of two half-yearly 
dividends paid to the proprietors, viz. :— 


At Midsummer, 1844, 4 per cent. .. - .. £21,600 
At Christmas, 1846, 4 per cent. .. ve -. 21,600 
Together i 2% us : 43,200 0 O 





Leaving a balance of .. a re -. £71,723 10 4 

To which there has since been added the amount of net 
profits for the year ending the 27th, being the last 
Saturday of March, 1847, after deducting property tax, 
and all expenses, and providing for all bad and doubtful 

debts ae aa is as ray re .. 64,8972 1 9 

Making the Rest, or amount of undivided profits, at the 27th — 

arch, 1847 f. ae a we - .- £126,196 12 1 








“In this state of the bank’s affairs, and five years having elapsed since the 
proprietors had any participation in the reserved profits, which have durin 
that time been gradually accumulating, the directors feel themselves justifie 
in appropriating a portion of the present reserve, and they have therefore the 
satisfaction of announcing it to be their intention to pay in July next a bonus 
of £1 on each £100 share, and 8s. on each £10 share, of the eapital stock of 
the bank, in addition to the usual half-yearly dividend of 4 per cent., which 
will make the sum to be then paid £2 on each £100 share, and 16s. on each 
£10 share, for the half-year ending at Midsummer next, and the directors 
Pp also to pay the property tax for the proprietors as heretofore.” 

he Chairman said, he could not allow the meeting to separate without 
addressing to them a very few words. In the first place, he thought he should 
be acting with great injustice to those officers of the Bank to whom its pros- 
perity was in a great degree to be attributed, if he did not take that oppor- 
tunity of expressing his gratitude, and the gratitude, he believed, of all his 
colleagues, for the zealous and efficient services of those gentlemen. He did 
not wish on that occasion to particularise too many of them, and he would 
therefore only refer to the services of the three principal officers of the estab - 
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lishment, Mr. Murray, Mr. Rawlins, and Mr. Hewat. He had no hesitation 
in saying that he did not believe there was an establishment in the kingdom 
which possessed more admirable officers than those three gentlemen. The 
exertions of Mr. Murray were almost beyond belief; and the only fault the 
directors of the bank found with him was his earnest anxiety to do with one 
head and with one pair of hands the duties of several. Mr. Rawlins had been 
a member of the establishment ever since its formation, and for him every 
member of the board of directors felt the utmost respect; while his attention 
to business had been to the proprietors of the highest importance. Of Mr. 
Hewat, who sat beside him, he could only say, as he was then present, that 
his business had very greatly increased—that, in indefatigable zeal and 
industry he could not be surpassed, and that every day added to the respect 
entertained for him by the directors. He had also to state that to their local 
officers, in this trying year, they owed much, and that those gentlemen had 
their most cordial thanks. It could hardly have been expected that, with so 
many branch establishments as they had, their officers would have escaped the 
ravages of that fatal disease which prevailed throughout Ireland; and he was 
sorry to have to state on that occasion that Mr. Mackenzie, one of their most 
useful and respected managers, had lately fallen a sacrifice to fever. That 
gentleman was a person whom they all esteemed; he had been in the service 
of the Bank since the year 1828; he had been for some time an imspector, 
and then at his own desire had been again appointed a manager in Waterford, 
where he had been acting to the entire satisfaction of the directors, and where 
he had unfortunately lately fallen a victim to the fever which was raging through- 
out Ireland. He had left a widow and eight children, with the early expectation 
of a ninth ; and he (the chairman) believed he need hardly say that the directors 
would consider it their duty to take into consideration the situation of that family. 
Leaving that melancholy topic, he would next observe that it might appear 
extraordinary that in such a year as the present the directors should propose 
that a bonus be given to the proprietors. In the first place, however, he 
should observe that there was no year, he believed, in which a bonus would be 
more acceptable. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) In the next place, he should 
state that during the five years during which the proprietors had patiently 
waited for a bonus, the reserve fund, out of which it is to be paid, had gone 
on gradually increasing; and after the bonus was paid, the reserve fund would 
amount to about "£104,000, whereas after a bonus had last been paid, the 
reserve fund had amounted to only about £93,000, or £11,000 less. He had 
only further to observe, that it had been their endeavour throughout the year 
to give every accommodation in Ireland that could be fairly expected from 
them. He had no hesitation in saying that the amount of accommodation 
they had been able to give during the year to Ireland had considerably exceeded 
that which they had been able to give in other years. At the same time 
he was sure that every gentleman must see, that when it became expedient and 
necessary for an establishment like the Bank of England—the source of all 
money transactions in the kingdom—to restrict the amount of its accommoda- 
tion to the public, it behoved all other establishments which must necessarily 
be guided by the movements of the Bank of England, to follow to a certain 
extent the cautious policy of that bank. It could, therefore, have hardly been 
expected, that the managers of the Provincial Bank of Ireland should not 
have been in some instances forced to place a check on what they 
considered undue speculation. But they had earnestly endeavoured to give, 
throughout Ireland, every accommodation which they could afford consistently 
with a due regard for the interests of the proprietors of the establishment. 

A highly complimentary vote of thanks was passed to the directors, and to 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Rawlins, and Mr. Hewat the chief officers of the bank, for 
their zealous and efficient services on its behalf; and the directors retiring by 
rotation were unanimously re-elected. 
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IONIAN BANK. 


Return of the average amount of liabilities and assets, during the period 


from Ist of January to 3lst of December, 1846, as published in the London 
Gazette :— 


Promissory notes in circulation, not bearing interest .. £56,748 19 
Bills of exchange in circulation, not bearing interest .. 30,921 18 
Bills and notes in circulation, bearing interest .. - Nil. 
Balance due to other banks és ee “ =) Nil. 
Cash deposits, not bearing interest ee es -- 10,280 1 
Cash deposits, bearing interest .. . <e -. 46,029 11 


Total average of liabilities te os .. £143,980 10 6 








Coin and bullion .. aa ass a oe .. £39,188 13 
Landed and other property of the Corporation a 4,628 14 10 
Government securities .. ax ‘- - -. 20,536 13 4 
Promissory notes or bills of other banks i va 77 ll 4 
Balances due from other banks .. ti i is Nil. 
Notes and bills discounted, or other debts due to the 

Corporation, not included under the foregoing heads 223,452 13 6 


Total average of assets... Se eS .. £287,884 6 4 








At the genera] meeting of the proprietors of the Bank, Oliver Farrar, Esq., 
in the chair, the Report of the Directors gave a most satisfactory account of 
the profitable working of the undertaking, as will be seen from the following 
statement :— 

The circulation of this bank was, in 1844 Pr - .. £39,881 
Ditto ditto 1845 - - .. 53,246 
Ditto ditto 1846 ie a -. 70,105 


Deposits on interest in 1844 were ie es - ». £15,505 
Ditto ditto 1845... ie ba an .. 37,363 
Ditto ditto 1846. és a ae .. 50,326 


Net profits in 1844 were 
Ditto 1845 ‘i re 
Ditto 1846 So Je ae = 
In 1845, the sum of £494 6s. 8d. was added to the Rest, and in 1846 it 
was £4,052 13s., after paying a dividend of 6 per cent. per annum on the 
paid-up capital of the Company. The Report concluded by stating, that the 
directors desire once more to join in the expression of their sincere conviction, 
that while reasonably profitable to its proprietary, the Bank has been of infi- 
nitely greater advantage to the people for whose use it was founded. It has 
provided a convenient medium for temporary investment, by way of deposits 
on interest; it has tended to equalise the value of money, and, consequently, 
to give steadiness to prices; it has afforded reasonable accommodation to the 
proprietor and cultivator of land; it has materially aided the operation of the 
merchants, by the sale, purchase, and discount of bills; it has added con- 
siderably to the circulating capital of the country, and thereby stimulated and 
helped the development of its resources; and all this it has effected at a price 
to its customers far below what was ordinarily current before its establishment. 
It cannot, therefore, be questioned that it has conferred the most important 
benefits on the Ionian Solhesting and the directors have only to hope that it 
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may be permitted to continue its course of usefulness, unchecked y bw | inter- 
ference, save that which is inseparable from the constitution and functions of 
such an institution, and subject only to those restraints which an enlightened 
self-interest would spontaneously suggest and impose. 





NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM DISTRICT BANK. 


At the Eleventh General Meeting, held the 15th February, 1847, the fol- 
lowing Report was presented by the directors :— 

It is with much satisfaction that the directors have to lay before the share- 
holders the result of the transactions of the bank for the last year, which they 
trust will be sanctioned by their approbation. 

The directors do not at this time feel called upon to add any particular 
remark, except to repeat their recommendation that the guarantee fund should 
be allowed to accumulate, more especially as there remains a balance amount- 
ing to £44,174 15s. 7d., in respect of the purchase money paid for the busi- 
ness, and which constitutes a charge upon the capital. 


The amount of paid-up capitalis .. rn os .. £300,000 0 0 


The profits arising from the usual business of the bank for 
the past year, after making a deduction for bad debts and 
current expenses, amount to oe oe os ~ 

Out of which the proprietors have received a divi- 
dend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum for 
the half-year to the 30th June, 1846... .. £15,000 

And the directors now propose a dividend (clear of 
Income Tax) at a similar rate, for the half-year to 
3lst December .. oi i ate .. 15,000 


40,409 9 2 


30,000 0 0 


Leaving a balance of .. oes a - a re 10,409 9 2 
to be carried to the guarantee fund, which, with interest, will 
then amount to os ei we ey a . 120,424 7 2 


The number of shareholders is 617. 





NORTHAMPTONSHIRE BANKING COMPANY. 


Report of the Directors to the Proprietors, at the half-yearly balance, on the 
31st March, 1847. 

“The books having been balanced to the 3lst March, the Directors now 
submit to the Proprietors the following statement of profit and loss, and 
accumulations, for the past half-year. 

“The Directors consider that the results which have been attained justly 
warrant a further increase of the dividend, and as the steady advance of 
business leaves no doubt that that increase may be maintained, they now 
declare a dividend at the rate of seven per cent. per annum, clear of Income 
Tax, which will be paid to the Proprietors in the usual course. 

The clear surplus profits of the half-year amount to .. .. £2,787 12 10 
Dividend at the rate of seven percent .. .. £1,925 0 0 
Balance to be carried to the surplus fund... 862 12 10 


£2,787 12 10 
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Surplus fund, 30th September, 1846 .. - a .. £8,035 17 2 
Undivided profits, 31st March, 1847, as above.. wi a 862 12 10 
Premiums on Shares, issued since Ist April, 1846 oi .. 1,108 15 O 


Present surplus a .. 10,007 5 O 
Paid up Capital on 11,000 Shares Me o- sit .. 55,000 U 0 


Making the total capital of the Bank £65,007 5 0 

‘The Proprietors will observe, that the Directors have commenced the issue 

of the Shares reserved under the deed of settlement, and they will continue to 

distribute them—carrying the premiums received to the surplus fund—when- 

ever opportunities are afforded of adding to the business, connexions, and 
influence of the Bank. Ricuarp Haut, Chairman.” 





EASTERN BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


At the Annual General Meeting of the partners of the Eastern Bank of 
Scotland, held at Dundee on the 14th April last, the Report cf the directors 
was read, which intimated that the free profits of the last year amounted to 
£13,082; the paid-up capital of the bank being £127,120; and a dividend of 
six per cent., free of Income Tax, was declared; payable on Ist May and Ist 
November. A large addition was made to the reserve surplus fund, which 
now amounts to £10,500. 








Rebiew of Books, 


A Financial, Monetary, and Statistical History of England. By Thomas 
Doubleday, Esq. London: Effingham Wilson. 


Tue author has presented us with a very interesting collection of facts in 
this volume, relating to the monetary affairs of the kingdom since the Revolu- 
tion. The object of the author is to show the injurious effect produced on the 
country by the national debt, and the funding system. His work is comprised 
in a series of letters, “addressed to the young men of Great Britain ;”’ and he 
traces the gradual accumulation of the debt and its consequences, since the 
time when “this pestilent scheme was engendered in the muddy and huck- 
stering brain of a Dutchman” to the present period, when he sees that 
“one measure alone can avert the violent destruction of the system; and that 
is the sweeping away of the debt ; and the reduction of the taxes to about one- 
Sifth of their present.amount.” 

This announcement of the views of the writer will, we know, be sufficient to 
make the book a sealed volume to a vast majority of those who take an active 
interest in the discussion of monetary affairs. But it might be advantageously 
added to the library of every commercial man, for it contains a larger collection 
of curious historical facts connected with the currency than any other work we 
know. All the leading events of the time, from the Secaiotien to the present 
date, are recorded ; and much interesting statistical information is introduced 
which it is difficult to obtain in an authentic form. If our space permitted we 
should make some extracts from the volume; but we can only now give this 
general description of its contents. We need not attempt to debate the 
opinions of the writer, because the questions he raises can only be disposed of 

r a more careful examination than they can receive in this portion of our 
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work. Many of our readers will, no doubt, be interested in the subject of the 
book ; and we think it will be useful for its suggestive tendency, as well as for 
the information it actually contains. The writer has evidently been at much 
ag to collect his materials, and he uses them with good effect in support of 
is argument. Many of the facts he has collected are extremely interesting, 
and we shall notice some of them hereafter in our “ Curiosities of Banking.” 


The Evils of the Currency, an Exposition of Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Charter 


Act. By J.C. Wright, M.A., Banker, Nottingham. London: Longman 
& Co. 


THE name of the writer is a sufficient guarantee for the value of the sug- 
gestions offered in this sensible and well-written pamphlet; which, like all 
those proceeding from practical men, exposes the injurious operation and ab- 
surd principle of the new Act. Mr. Wright, although conducting an extensive 
country business, does not issue his own notes, and he is, therefore, an im- 
partial and well-qualified judge of the operation of the new measure. He 
points out the folly of making the accidental state of the foreign exchanges 
a measure of our home trade and banking accommodation, and shows, that 
while the present Act continues in force we shall be continually exposed to 
all the evils of a crisis like the present. A summary of his conclusions is 
contained in the following paragraph, referring to his previous work on the 
Currency, before the Act was passed :— 

“ Having carefully weighed the Parliamentary evidence on the subject, he 
came to the conclusion that the balance of testimony was against the principle 
of the proposed Bill; and that a circulation, consisting partly of paper and 
partly of gold, could not be safely regulated altogether by the Foreign Ex- 
changes, that is, by the oscillations in the price of gold according to the 
balances of payment between this and other countries. A circulation based 
on such a principle, variable as the weathercock, must, he contended, produce 
those very fluctuations which it is desirable to prevent. He deprecated the 
system of gold not being allowed to find its level, like other commodities, 
and of the Bank being obliged to receive and pay gold for its notes at a 
fixed price,—a system which causes the Bank to overflow with gold when it 
bears a low price, and to be drained of it when at a high price. He showed 
the fallacy of supposing our circulation to be entirely convertible. To legis- 
late on the notion that gold is a standard, by whose capricious changes all 
human enterprise must stand or fall, would, he declared, be retrograding in 
science, and Jead to serious fluctuations, calculated to injure the sober-minded 
merchant, and to enrich the speculating capitalist.” 

We may add that the pamphlet is published at a very cheap rate, for dis- 
tribution ; and country bankers will be doing good service to the cause of 
sound banking by giving it away to their customers, who do not perceive the 
connexion between the present state of commercial distress and the operations 
of the new Act. 


Chapters on Country Banking. Part I. London: Effingham Wilson. 


Tuts is a very useful practical treatise on Banking, by a gentleman who has 
for a long period filled a responsible position in one of the largest Joint Stock 
Banks in the country, and whose experience and ability well qualify him for 
the task he has undertaken. The work before us is eminently practical, and 
being written by a practical man, it embraces a variety of subjects of much 
importance to Bankers, which writers of less experience could not satisfactorily 
discuss. The present part is chiefly occupied with a description of the parti- 
cular advantages or disadvantages of the various kinds of security taken by 
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Bankers for advances. Bonds, guarantees, promissory notes, policies of assur- 
ance, and all the usual kinds of security are described, and their several 
advantages or defects pointed out. In addition to this, there is much useful 
information, evidently based on the writer’s actual experience, as to the best 
mode of proceeding under many of the exigencies to which a Bunker is ex- 
posed. e think this part of the work might have been advantageously 
extended; several important matters, however, are left for future discussion in 
the concluding portion of the treatise, which is to be published meer and 
will embrace the important subject of Bankruptcy, and the mode by which the 
interference of the law can be rendered most advantageous to creditors. The 
following extract is a specimen of the sensible advice which the work contains, 
and exhibits the style in which it is written :— 


“ The great difficulty in Banking is to lend money safe ly, and to accomplish 
this you must be conversant with all the details and incidents of business, as 
well as possess a respectable knowledge of human character. Many persons 
will bring you their accounts from dissatisfaction with their late Bankers; 
others, and by far the larger class, because they expect to get more liberal 
accommodation. But do not welcome every one too eagerly—first satisfy 
yourself as to the reason of the change. It is of great consequence to a young 
concern to know why it is getting business. A.B. may have been limited to 
£500 by his old Banker,—why then should you give him £1000? If his 
account was of value, why did the private Banker allow it to be lost? How 
often have Joint-Stock Banks proved the salvation of Private Banks, by re- 
lieving them of accounts which otherwise could only have been closed at great 
loss. I do not mean to say that the offer of every account should be viewed 
with suspicion, but if the a of Branch Banks appear too anxious to do 
business, needy customers will be equally alert to accept their liberality. An 
examination of the party’s Bank book will give you an insight into his method 
of operating on his account, as well as show the extent to which he has been 
accommodated, and the production of it ought to be invariably insisted on, if 
an advance is required to open the account.” 


A New Universal Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 
T.anguage. Parts 16 to 20. London: Jas. Gilbert. 


WE are glad to observe the satisfactory progress of this work, of which we 
have previously spoken in terms of praise. It appears to be edited with the 
same careful attention and ability that we noticed in the earlier numbers, 
and it is printed very neatly and correctly. These are important features in 
a dictionary, and considering its very low price, it may be confinently recom- 
mended to those who require such a work. The addition of the words as they 
are pronounced, adds very much to its general usefulness. 


Voices from the Mountains. By Charles Mackay, LL.D. London: W. S. 
Orr & Co. 


Tue freshness, simplicity, and natural feeling which distinguish the poetry of 
Mr. Mackay, have placed him foremost in the list of the poets of our day; 
and this addition to his works is marked by all the characteristics which have 
already rendered him so popular. The sound of these “ Voices from the 
Mountains” will charm those “‘ who long in city pent,” have so keen an appe- 
tite for the enjoyments of the country, and the little volume will be a delight- 
ful companion for a stroll on a summer’s day. 
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A Treatise on Corns, Bunions, the Diseases of Nails, and the General Manage- 
ment of the Feet. By Lewis Durlacher, Surgeon-Chiropodist to the 
Queen. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

Tuts is an excellent work. The title may at first lead the reader to suppose 

that it relates to a trivial subject connected with the healing art, and that it is 

a made-up book. A mere glance at its contents, however, will remove this 

impression, and the — in which it is written will at once convince the 

reader that it is the production of an educated professional man. The subject 
is cleverly treated, and the illustrative engravings are highly finished. An 
one who suffers from the painful affections of the feet to which the boo 
refers, will thank us for recommending it to their notice. 


The Black Prophet, a tale of Irish Famine. By Wm. Car.tetTon. London: 
Simm & M‘Intyre. 

This is the first volume of a series of works which are to appear under the 
general title of “‘ The Parlour Library,” at the extraordinary low price of 
One Shilling each volume, monthly. If the spe work may be taken as a 
specimen of those which the publishers intend to produce, we think the expe- 
riment will not fail of success. Here we have a novel which, under the old 
mode of publication, would have cost a guinea and a half, presented to us for 
a shilling, well printed, and elegantly bound. Of the tale itself it is unneces- 
sary for us to say anything, as it has already obtained a high degree of popu- 
larity, and is written with all the well-known power of its author. 


The Readiest Reckoner ever invented for assisting in finding the amount,at 
any given price, of any number, from one to ten thousand. By Stephen 


Simpson and Edward Wise, Accountants. Sixth Edition. London: 
W. Tegg and Co. - 


Tuts book deserves its title; and the fact of six editions being called for 
shows that its value is appreciated. It is the most complete and convenient 
work of the kind we have seen, and we could not recommend a more useful 
assistant to those who require to ascertain, with accuracy and rapidity, the 


value of goods and merchandise, or the total amount of any variety o 
tional sums. 





Hotes of the Month and Entelligqenre. 


CAPITAL OF THE PROJECTED RAILWAYS OF THIS Sgssion. — A 
parliamentary paper just published, gives the following as the amount of 
capital and the sums authorized to be borrowed in the railway bills deposited 
with the commissioners of railways for the present session of parliament :— 
Amount of capital, £82,553,150; amount of sums authorized to be borrowed, 
£31,314,259. Total capital and loans, £123,867,409. 





DiFFICcULTY OF DISTINGUISHING Bap Co1n.—The following curious 
case appears in the newspapers on this subject :— 

pe ado Street—A fashionably dressed person, who gave his name 
Henry Wilkinson, but who refused to state his address, was sl before 
Mr. Hardwick, charged with attempting to pass base money. 

Mr. Lawrence, confectioner, of 158, Oxford Street, said, the accused came 
into his shop that afternoon, and had a couple of buns, for which he tendered 
a shilling in payment to the shopwoman. The shilling proved to be a bad 
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one, and it was put in the fire. The accused then handed the young woman 
a half-crown, which was also bad. Being quite willing to give the accused a 
fair chance before making a charge, he caused the half-crown to be tested by 
a silversmith and by a pawnbroker. Both parties having declared the piece 
of money to be bad after applyiug the usual tests, complainant caused the 
accused to be brought up to this Court, in order to prefer a charge of uttering 
counterfeit coin. 

Ann Keane, shopwoman, deposed to the same effect. 

The half-crown was produced and inspected. Opinions were divided : 
some said it was electrified, others that it was as good a piece of money as ever 
was coined. 

Mr. Hardwick directed Chief-Inspector Smith to take the piece to a refiner 
and have it tested. 

Mr. Hardwick then asked the accused why he had refused to give his 
address ? 

The accused said he had given his correct name, and the only reason why 
he did not give his address at once was, that he was a gentleman, sustaining 
that position in society, and therefore unwilling to be known as being a party 
implicated in such a charge as the present, even though it should turn out he 
had been improperly accused. 

Chief-Usher Smith, now returned, said that Mr. Smart, the refiner, had 
pronounced the half-crown a good one. 

Mr. Hardwick immediately ordered accused to be liberated, with the 
remark that a mistake had evidently occurred, but that Mr. Lawrence, under 
all the circumstances, was not to be blamed for the course he had taken. 

Mr. Wilkinson said he would not express any dissatisfaction at the pro- 


ceedings adopted against him by Mr. Lawrence. 
The kalf-crown was given back to Mr. Wilkinson. 


Messrs. Becketr anpCo.’s BAnK aT LEEDsS.—Weare informed, that 
in consequence of the recent death of Christopher Beckett, Esq., the senior 
partner in the firm of Messrs. Beckett and Co., at Leeds, two of the brothers 
of the deceased, namely, T. Beckett, Esq., and E. Denison, Esq., M.P., have 
become partners in the bank, and also G. Hyde, Esq., lately one of the agents 
of the Leeds branch of the Bank of England; so that the firm will in future 
consist of those gentlemen, and of W. Beckett, Esq., M.P., and J. Smith, Esq., 
the surviving partners of the late firm. 

The representatives of the late Christopher Beckett, Esq., have presented 
the sum of £1,000, in equal shares, to the three Leeds Medical charities 
—the General Infirmary, the House of Recovery or Fever Hospital, and 
the Public Dispensary—and to the Ripon Diocesan Church Building Society, 
of which, during his lifetime, he was an active promoter and patron. The 
have also set apart the sum of £1,000, as a fund for assisting the Church 
in the borough of Leeds to make further educational efforts on behalf of 
the poorer classes, and more especially to enable their schools to obtain 
the benefit of Government aid; and to suggest aplan by which these ob- 
jects can be most effectually accomplished, they have invited the assistance 
of the Rev. Dr. Hook, vicar of Leeds, the Rev. W. Sinclair, incumbent of 
e —s Church, and the Rev. J. Fawcett, incumbent of St. Mark’s 

‘hureh. 
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Monetary Entelligence. 


REVIEW OF THE MONEY MARKET FOR THE MONTH OF 
MAY, 1847. 
Ir is a source of satisfaction to be able to state, in the first sentence of our 
review, that although the money market a the present month has been 
under the influence of considerable pressure, the severity of the crisis which 


distinguished the month of April did not extend far into the month of May. 
During the — weeks of the month, probably, the mitigation was not either 
great or = ; 


but since that time there has been a tendency towards re- 
a he prices, of course, of the funds and of shares, have exhibited 
very few symptoms of activity ; in most cases, however, they have escaped any 
severe depreciation. 

The condition of the manufacturing districts has certainly become worse. 
The returns from Manchester of the number of unemployed hands exhibit a 
weekly increase. The pressure in the money market, and the consequent 
high rates of discount, entirely suspended, in a great number of instances, the 
execution of foreign orders, where, according to the established usance, pay- 
ment is made in bills of a long date; and this circumstance, conjoined with 
the high price of cotton, have most materially contributed to embarrass the 


manufacturers, and expose them to an aggravated degree of inconvenience 
and loss. 





THE CORN TRADE. 
The following have been the Gazette returns for England and Wales :— 


Weeks Weekly Last 6 Weeks’ Six Wocke 

ended, Qrs. sold. ag ag Duty. Last Year. 
1847, s. 4. a d, a d. 

76,866 74 °«1 75 & nil. 55 5 

-. 98,632 75 10 75 9 o 55 7 

.. 128,221 79 6 76 4 “ 55 10 

-. 121,155 81 10 a i ie 56 0 

» 15.. 100,676 — 85 2 738 6— ,, 56 3 


The imports of Grain during the weeks ended 27th April to 18th May, 
both inclusive, have been (in quarters) :— 





Quarters. 
Wheat .. ee an .. 222,299 
Other sorts of Grain .. -. 433,952 


Total oe oe -. 656,251 


These figures exhibit a most rapid advance since the middle of April. 
During the last week there has been a re-action, and wheat is 7s. or 8s. 
cheaper than it was ten days ago. The fine weather is the chief cause of this 
decline, added to the universally favourable reports of the growing crops. 
These reports all concur in representing the prospects of the harvest as most 
encouraging, and although it may, perhaps, be somewhat late, the abundance 
is likely to compensate for the delay. Under these circumstances, it appears 
to be quite certain, that if we have high prices in the interval it can only be 
because there is an absolute deficiency of quantity, since no holder of grain 
in the face of such contingencies could feel justified in refusing a present 
liberal price. That our home supplies are very greatly reduced is certain. 
As to the degree in which they are positively below the ordinary average of 
stocks at this season every.man must exercise his own judgment. Our own 
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view certainly leads us to hope that the foreign supplies from Russia and 
America may be as affluent as the general tenor of the accounts which have 
been current have led most people to expect. Our fear is rather that we 
shall continue to suffer from high prices, than that any abundance of importa- 
tion can take place sufficient to reduce our quotations in a very material 
degree. 





THE EXCHANGES. 


As we pointed out in our last number, coincidently with the financial pres- 
sure there was an improvement of the exchange, evidently arising from a 
pressure of drainers called out by the increased value of money here. Since . 
the degree of difficulty has been less severe, there has been again a tendency 
to decline, as appears from the following figures :— 

The course of Exchange at London has been :— 


Aug. 28, Jan. 22, April 23, May 7, May 21, 
1846. 1847. 1847. 1847, 1847. 
Amsterdam, 3 mo. 12.7 .. 12.13 .. 12.5% .. 12.7% .. 12.5} 
ai short 12.54 .. 11.19 .. 12.2% .. 12.44 .. 12.3} 
Antwerp, 3mo. 266 .. 25.65 .. 26.5 .,. 26.27 .. 262 
Hambro’,3mo. 13.13 .. 13.7} .. 13.11%... 13.15} .. 13.11} 


Paris, short 25.77 .. 2527 .. 25.70 .. 25.90 .. 25.67 
9» 3mo. 26.1 .. 25.57 .. 262 .. 26.25 .. 26.2 


The advices from New York bring the Exchange much more favourable to 
England, the latest figure being 1063 to 107. The St. Petersburg letters also 
advise more favourable rates. It admits, however, of. considerable question, 
whether this improvement of the American and Russian quotations will be 
maintained in the face of the very large grain importations which must be 
received from both countries. 

The advice from America of the above rates of exchange has stopped the 
export of gold for the present; and it is stated that the extensive ome re- 
ceived for goods will operate most advantageously in our favour, if the manu- 
facturers are not brought to a stand-still for want of banking accommodation. 
The improved condition of the Bank, and comparative relief to the Money 
Market, induces us to hope that the severity of the pressure is past, at least 
for the present, and that trade may be resumed with some degree of activity. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
The Gazette returns of the Bank have been as under :— 


LIABILITIES. 

Date. Public Private Total 
1847. Circulation. its. Deposits. Rest. Liabilities- 
Aprill7.. 21.15 .. 301 .. 10.00 .. 339 .. 37.56 
lee 912 .. 340 .. 35.86 
May 1.. 2060 .. 229 .. 931 .. 341 .. 35.62 
ss esl lc ..rdlU SO. el. 
os we. Toe « S88 .. 875 .. 346 .. 36.53 

ASSETS. 
, i Bullion in Bullion in \ 

Date Public Private Banking De- Issue De- Total Total 
1847. Securities. Securities. partment. partment. Bullion. ° 
April 17... 11.67 .. 1656 .. 3.08 .. 625 .. 9.33 .. 37.56 
» 24. UL11 .. 1553 .. 338 .. 583 .. 921 .. 35.86 
May 1.. 10.72 .. 1656 .. 357 .. 5.76 .. 9.33 .. 35.62 
» 8. 1031 .. 15.75 .. 399 .. 5.60 .. 9.59 .. 35.65 


» 15.. 10.55 .. 1611 ., 469 .. 5.18 .. 987 |. 36.53 
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These figures present a great improvement in the position of the Bank. 
The bullion begins to increase, and the large weekly payments on account of 
the public revenue has enabled the Directors to become more liberal in their 
advances on commercial securities. The gold which has been received at the 
Bank has, it is believed, come chiefly from the Continent and Russia; and it 
is expected that further remittances will be received in payment of the corn 
sold here on foreign account, unless any untoward circumstances should arise 
to change the present aspect of affairs. It will be observed, however, that the 
Bank has been disposing of a considerable portion of her Government securities. 
After the exposé in the House of Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will no doubt make great exertions to prevent his being obliged to ask the 
directors for more than ordinary accommodation; and the i ments on the 
new loan, together with the payments on account of revenue during the next 
six weeks, will, it is hoped, fms the Bank in a better position to meet the 
demands upon her than that which she occupied in April last, when it is 
admitted, on all hands, she was in a very unsatisfactory condition as regarded 
her connexion with the Government. 

The Bank’s return for the week ending the 22nd May, shows a great im- 
provement in its available means, although the change is almost entirely the 
result of the increase of public deposits, representing the sums paid in on 
account of the public revenue. The increase under this head at the 22nd 
May was £1,821,838, and it had produced the following alterations in the 
other items of the account :—The total circulation had declined £419,944 ; 
the bullion had increased £78,640, showing the whole amount held to be 
£9,948,633; the reserve of notes had increased £627,065; and the Govern- 
ment securities £954,750. On the other hand, the action on the private 
deposits continues without cessation, the decline being £462,482 on the week ; 
and the other securities—representing chiefly bills discounted—was £80,761 
less than the previous return, proving that the directors were not so liberal in 
their accommodation as some of the papers had represented. 





TRANSFER BOOKS. 


Shut Open 

Three Cent. Consols- - + Friday, 1lth June, 1847. Friday, 16th July, 1847. 
3 per Cent.1726 - - - - = Wednesday, 16th do. Wednesday, 14th do. 
Annuities, Jan., 1860 and 1880 Friday, llth do. Friday, 16th = do. 
India Stock- - - - - - = Thursday, 3rd do. Thursday, 15th do. 
South Sea Stock - - - - - Friday, llth do. Tuesday, 13th = do. 

Do. NewAnnuities - - Friday, 11th do. Tuesday, 13th = do. 
3 per Cent.1751 - - - + = Friday, llth do. Tuesday, 13th ~=—s do, 


—— 
A 








Supplement. 


THE CASE AGAINST THE BANK ACT OF 1844. 


Tue recent discussion in Parliament on the working of the last 
currency measure of Sir Robert Peel having excited great in- 
terest amongst all persons engaged in banking business, as well 
as amongst the commercial "tigued generally, we thought it would 
be desirable to preserve the principal speeches made on the 
oecasion, in a convenient form for future reference, in our pages. 
We accordingly present our readers in this Supplement with a 
full report of the debate in question. At the same time we con- 
sidered it would be convenient to collect together some of the 
principal arguments resting on facts and experience which 
form the strongest part of the case against the policy of con- 
tinuing the present Banking Act in force. These we_ believe 
will be found in the several papers which follow. We have, 
from time to time, collected a body of evidence on the subject, 
which will be found in the last two volumes of the Magazine ; 
and we shall not cease to publish any new facts which may pre- 
sent themselves in confirmation of the view entertained by almost 
the entire banking profession, and a large portion of the com- 
mercial community, of the injurious tendency and operation of 
the Act. The present collection of papers will, however, no 
doubt be found useful in support of this view of the case, and 
will, we hope, assist in bringing the question to a speedy issue. 

The papers which we publish in our present number and 
supplement embrace the following points connected with the 
matter :— 

1. An examination of the principle of the Act, and proofs 
of its inconsistency with the best ascertained facts relating to the 
currency. 

2: Proofs, from the actual returns of the Bank of England 
since the Act came into operation, of its insufficiency to carry 
out the theory on which it is founded; and of its injurious 
effect on the trade of the country during any temporary demand 
for gold. 

3. The danger to be apprehended from the working of the 
Act, should any want of confidence hereafter exist on the part of 
the public respecting the stability of our present banking system. 

4. Suggestions for remedying the want of sufficient specie in 
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the hands of the Bank of England to meet the legitimate demand 
for pecuniary accommodation. 

5. The evidence of some of the best authorities in Parliament 
as to the necessity of making some immediate modification of 
the Act to meet the exigencies of the present crisis. 

All these points -will be found discussed in our ‘present num- 
ber. The papers containing them are not arranged in consecutive 
order, nor do they immediately follow each other ; but the above 
summary will enable the reader to see at a glance the bearing 
they have upon the question. 

The most pressing subject of inquiry being that of a remedy 
for the existing difficulties in the money market, we have made 
room for some suggestions on this point, as well as for the 
papers on the principles of the Act, which will be found in the 
concluding part of the Supplement. 





THE PRESENT CRISIS AND THE OPERATION OF THE BANK 
CHARTER BILL. 


(The following Letter published in The Times, is reported to be the pro- 

duction of Mr. Jones Loyd.—Ep. B. M.] 
S1r,—We are now in the last and most critical stage of one of those monetary 
cycles which, in a country of large iggy | capital and great commercial 
activity, must be of periodical occurrence. It is the first occasion on which 
we have been subjected to a heavy drain of bullion since the passing of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Banking and Currency Bill; and as that measure was resorted 
to as the means of diminishing some of the inconveniences and dangers to 
which such drains of bullion had given rise under our previous monetary 
regulations, it is very desirable that the public should clearly understand the 
nature of the regulations to which the currency is subjected by that bill, and 
thus be enabled to form a correct judgment of its effects. 

The bill of Sir R. Peel was passed in 1844, and from that time till the end 
of August, 1846, there was an almost uninterrupted influx of bullion into this 
country, so that at that time the amount in the cellars of the Bank reached, I 
believe, the unprecedented sum of sixteen millions. I will not now stop to 
discuss the effect of Peel’s bill in preventing that undue expansion of the 
country circulation, and consequent stimulus to all speculative tendencies, 
which has usually occurred during a state of favourable exchanges and influx 
of bullion. Without this salutary restraint the speculative mania with respect 
to railroad investments would undoubtedly have been carried to a far more 
dangerous extent than it has actually reached ; and to the same cause we are 
probably, in a great degree, indebted for the comparatively sound state of 
trade and commercial transactions generally at the present moment. Our 
present condition in this respect presents a most satisfactory contrast, as 
regards the state both of the money-market and of trade, with that which has 
usually existed at the commencement of monetary pressure, following in close 
succession upon a prolonged period of favorable exchanges and uninterrupted 
growth of confidence and oils. 

The bullion being at the high point we have stated at the end of August 
last, a change then took place, and during the remainder of the year a con- 
tinuous drain of bullion was in operation, but not to any serious amount. 

At the opening of the present year, then, the Bank stood in this position :— 
it had parted with a small amount of bullion, not to an extent calculated to 
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excite any alarm, but sufficient to shew the necessity for watchful attention on 
the part of the Bank, and a clear understanding of the position in which it 
was placed by the new regulations of Peel’s bill. Previous y to the passing of 
that bill, the Bank had been entrusted with the unlimited power of issuing 
notes according to its own discretion, subject only to the obligation of paying 
them in gold on demand. The bill of Sir Robert Peel has established a definite 
limit to this previously unrestricted power—the amount, namely, of its original 
capital, and of the bullion in deposit; and the Bank is not now permitted, 
under any circumstances, to issue notes beyond this amount. To whatever 
extent the bullion is diminished, to the same extent the notes placed at the 
command of the Bank must be diminished; and thus effectual security is 
taken that the amount of notes at the command of the Bank shall not be 
subject to any arbitrary fluctuations at the discretion of the Bank, but shall 
necessarily decrease with the diminution of the bullion. By this means the 
convertibility of the Bank note is secured, which was the principal and main 
object of Peel’s Bill. 

But it was obvious, as you have already observed, that this regulation of 
the currency, however effectual under all circumstances for its ultimate end, 
would work with more or less regularity, and with more or less inconvenience 
to the public, according to the steadiness and sound judgment with which the 
banking operations of the Bank of England are conducted. The banking 
resources of that body are of gigantic magnitude, and the mode of adminis- 
tering them must produce most powerful effects of a temporary character upon 
the value of money and the general state of credit. Peel’s Bill, therefore, 
very Lape ay rendered it imperative upon the Bank to make a weekly publi- 
cation of its banking operations in conjunction with a similar statement of the 
weekly fluctuations in the currency department; and most essential has this 
provision proved to be for the protection of the public interest. 

From the beginning of January the drain of bullion assumed a more serious 
aspect; and, of course, as the bullion was drawn from the Bank the notes 
at the command of the Bank would be diminished to an equal amount. It 
became incumbent upon the Bank, therefore, to look ater stow at its position, 
and to form a determinate judgment as to the principle upon which it would 
regulate its banking operations. Three courses were open to it :— 

1. It might determine to meet the drain of bullion by a diminution of the 
notes in the hands of the public to the same amount, and thus retain its 
banking reserve undiminished. But the banking reserve was at this time at a 
high amount, such as would safely admit of some reasonable reduction. This 
course, therefore, would have caused more sudden and severe pressure on the 
money-market and the state of credit than was necessary; and the Bank was 
entitled so to conduct its banking operations as to throw a portion of the con- 
traction of notes, rendered imperative by the decrease of bullion, upon its 
— reserve. 

2. It might make the necessary contraction of notes fall partly upon that 
portion of the notes which were in the hands of the public, and partly upon 
its banking reserve. This is the course which the Bank, acting in obedience 
to the rules of ordinary prudence in the management of banking operations, 
—_ to have pursued. Had it done so, a pressure upon the money-market 
and upon credit would have been produced, commencing simultaneously with 
the drain of bullion, acting steadily and equably, and necessarily increasing in 
power as the drain of bullion progressed. By this means it can hardly be 
doubted that the drain of bullion would have been gradually restrained and 
regulated, and the adverse state of the exchanges corrected, without the neces- 
sity for any sudden or violent action, by which alarm may be created, or the 
regular course of transactions be seriously disturbed. 

3. It might determine that the necessary contraction should fall entirely 
upon its banking reserve; thus keeping the notes in the hands of the public 
undiminished during a heavy drain of bullion. This is the course which the 
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Bank has pursued up to the present time. It has permitted an enormous 
reduction of its banking reserve to take place, whilst its deposits and its notes 
in the hands of the public—that is to say, its liabilities—have remained undi- 
minished. This has occurred, moreover, during a heavy drain of bullion, and 
in a period of enormous imports, accompanied with every indication of a pro- 
longed continuance of the adverse balance of trade. It is needless to observe 
that this course of procedure is in opposition to all ordinary rules of prudence 
in the conduct of banking operations. This mismanagement of its banking 
business, by a concern of immense magnitude, has been productive of its 
natural results—inconvenience and injury to the public interest. The natural 
tendency of money to rise in value, during a drain of bullion, has been checked, 
and from this circumstance, as also from the absence of any decrease of notes 
in the hands of the public, the full benefit which might have arisen from a 
more early and gradual correction of the drain of bullion has not been secured. 
This is the result of inconsiderate measures in its banking department, by a 
concern whose resources and operations are of such disproportionate magni- 
tude to those of any other concern, as to render them formidlably powerful for 
good or for evil in their effects upon the general state of credit and of com- 
mercial transactions. The provisions, however, of Peel’s Bill, for securing the 
convertibility of the bank note, still remain in unimpaired force. The conduct 
of the Bank in its banking department cannot invalidate the efficiency of 
those provisions, although it may to some considerable extent affect the degree 
of inconvenience and pressure which will arise under their operation. 

These explanations will enable us correctly to understand the important 
chauge which Peel’s Bill has made in the position of the Bank, and in the 
measures which the Bank must adopt under a continued drain of bullion. 
The Bank, we have seen, regulates all its banking operations upon the prin- 
ciple of throwing the whole effect of the drain of bullion upon its banking 
reserve, as long as it is possible to do so. Formerly there was no fixed limit 
to this banking reserve; the Bank had the power of keeping up the amount 
of notes without any necessary restriction on account of the decreasing 
amount of bullion; and we know by experience that the Bank invariably 
availed itself of this power, and maintained the amount of notes undiminished 
during a drain of bullion, until, on several occasions, the safety of the monetary 
system was exposed to extreme peril. On the present occasion the Bank has 
again exhibited the same disposition, and, as in former instances, has maintained 
the amount of notes with the public undiminished, as long as it was possible to 
do so. But the provisions of Peel’s Bill have placed an effectual restraint 
upon this dangerous tendency, and fixed impassable limits, beyond which it 
cannot be carried. As long as the notes with the public remain undiminished, 
the decrease of the bullion necessarily causes a corresponding decrease of the 
banking reserve. By this process the banking reserve is now reduced to the 
lowest point consistent with the safety of the Bank in its banking operations. 
The reserve will bear no further reduction. Whatever further drain of bullion 
takes place, it must be met by a corresponding decrease of notes in the hands 
of the public. Thus, by the provisions of Peel’s Bill, that contraction of cir- 
culation must now commence in its full force, which, by a more reasonable 
course of banking operations on the part of the Bank, might have been 
brought into partial and gradual operation in an earlier stage of the drain, and 
with ‘lon ultimate inconvenience to the public. In the absence of Peel’s Bill, 


the Bank might—and we have reason to conclude, by past experience and 
from its present conduct, that it would—have persisted in the course it has 
hitherto followed, until the drain, without any effort being made to stop its 
course, had reduced the bullion to a dangerously low point. We are now 
compelled, in consequence of Peel’s Bill, to face the difficulty whilst we have 
still ten millions of bullion in store; and though it is to be regretted that 
much valuable time and opportunity for early measures of preparation have been 
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lost, there can be no reasonable ground for apprehension as to the ultimate result. 
Formerly the Bank was invested with a discretionary power, which enabled it 
to postpone any measures of contraction for the pu of correcting the 
exc’ — and restraining the drain of bullion, until the drain had reached a 
very advanced stage, and the correction of it had become comparatively diffi- 
cult and uncertain. Under present regulations, the Bank is subjected to a 
positive restriction, which compels it to resort to the same measures of rO- 
tection in an earlier stage, and when they can be therefore resorted to with less 
inconvenience and more certainty as to result. The effect is seen in the pro- 
tective measures to which the Bank is now compelled, however reluctantly, to 
resort whilst we have still a large amount of bullion in reserve, and are there- 
fore in a comparatively easy and safe position. I have entered into these 
explanations, because it is desirable that every attempt should be made to 
promote a distinct view of the present position of our monetary affairs, and 
the effect of the provisions of the recent Bill of Sir R. Peel in reference to the 
Bank of England under the present drain of bullion. A clear knowledge of 
facts, and a correct understanding of their mutual relation, is the best i“ 
tection against unnecessary alarm, and the only safe guide through the diffi- 
culties by which we may be surrounded. 
1 remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
April 13th. MERCATOR, 
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pas following able letter in reply to “ Mercator,” appeared in The Globe 
of the 26th April last. The writer was not aware at the time that “Mercator” 
was understood to be Mr. Jones Lloyd ; but from this circumstance the latter 
gentleman has had the opportunity of learning the opinions entertained of his 
views when put forward anonymously, without the prestige of his name. } 
Srr,—I now beg to conclude the observations which you did me the honor 
to insert in your impression of the 23rd instant, upon the doctrines and dis- 
coveries of “Mercator.” It will be in the memory of your readers that the 
particular portion ef “ Mercator’s” letter, the consideration of which I then 
stponed to the present occasion, contains bis account of the working of the 
Act of 1844, during the financial pressure from which we at this instant suffer. 
Iam very desirous to give a lucid and favorable version of the opinions of 
“Mercator” upon this vital point of his pleading. If I fail to concentrate as 
fully as he would wish all the rays which emanate from the source of which he 
is the centre, I would suggest two apologies; in the first place, the defect may 
arise from the unskilfulness of the commentator, or from the defective arrange- 
ment and the uncertain sentences of the authority he desires to epitomise ; in 
the second place, while modesty prompts me to adopt the former of these 
alternatives, impartiality compels me so far to maintain the second, as to com- 
plain that reducing the proposition of “ Mercator” to categorical order is a 
task almost as difficult and barren as deciphering a new hieroglyphic, or 
dividing the nebule of a comet into its mathematical proportions of solid and 
vapour. + 
“Mercator” aspires after the fertility of expositions, which, through the 
example of a high authority, threatens to become a canon of criticism. He 
says, that at the beginning of the present year the Bank (like everybody else 
now-a-days) had “three courses open to it.” 1. It might meet the drain of 
bullion by a corresponding reduction of the notes in the hands of the public; 
or, 2. Partly by a reduction of the reserve of the banking department, and 
partly by a reduction of the notes outstanding ; or, 3. Entirely by a reduction 
of the reserve of the banking department. at the second of these courses 
is the line of conduct which the directors ought to have followed, and the 
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third is that which in point of fact they have pursued; that by permitting 
this undue diminution of their reserve they have placed themselves in great 
jeopardy, and by their vicious banking policy have, to a “considerable extent,” 
invalidated the provisions of the new bill. Still, however, the new bill has 
done great things. It has taken away the previous “ unlimited power of the 
Bank” to issue notes, “subject only to the obligation of paying them in gold 
on demand.” “ Formerly the Bank could delay any measures of restraint until 
the drain had reached a very advanced stage,” but this hazardous prerogative 
is now removed, and the Bank has been compelled to act whilst we are in a 
“comparatively easy and safe position,’ and while we have ten millions of 
treasure still untouched ; and, finally, “‘ Mercator” gives us his assurance, that 
in consequence of this admirable legislation “there can be no reasonable 
ground for apprehension as to the ultimate result.” 

Let us ‘first investigate the “three courses.” Suppose that a man finds 
himself at the top of the Monument, and wishes to be at the bottom. In the 
fashionable phraseology, he may be said to have before him three courses. He 
may either jump down and break his neck, descend by the ordinary staircase, 
or stand still and expect to reach the ground by a miracle. But this profusion 
of alternatives could only present itself to a lunatic; and a rational man, who 
understood the laws of gravity, and valued his own preservation, would have 
no difficulty in perceiving that the absurdity of two out of the three courses 
was so violent as practically to relieve him from any exercise of choice. Now 
this illustration, extreme as it may appear in the first instance, is in reality a 
true parallel to the power of election with which “ Mercator” has invested 
the Bank of England. 

I will admit that the Bank might possibly have met the drain of bullion 
by a corresponding diminution of the notes in the hands of the public; but 
then at what an extravagance of cost! The directors must inexorably have 
shut their doors to every application for advances, and they must as inexorably 
have continued to sell securities in a panic-stricken market as fast as their 
deposits were withdrawn. This would have been analogous to the man break- 
ing his neck by a compendious jump—only it would have been the manifold 
necks of the public, and not the individual vitality of the Bank, which would 
have suffered the wrench. 

And the Bank would have had no direct and infallible power to carry out 
either of the other principles of policy enunciated by “ Mercator,” except at a 
most disproportionate degree of sacrifice. It is not their business to hamper 
themselves by any elaborate contrivances to make the drain fall either in one 

lace or another. But it is their business to maintain a safe and easy relation 
ssa the ready money reserve and the liabilities on demand of the Banking 
Department. This isa plain and palpable canon of judgment, which admits 
neither of casuistry nor evasion. If the directors have steadily pursued this 
object with the discretion and ability of accomplished bankers, they have 
endeavoured to realise their wishes by the natural and easy viaduct of the 
staircase. If they have stood still, waiting, with the impassiveness of Maho- 
metans, for the kindly intervention of Fate, they have fairly identified them- 
selves with the foolish person we have supposed to linger upon the summit of 
the Monument, under a similar monomania. What, then, has become of the 
plurality of alternatives so conspicuous in “ Mercator?” We humbly submit 
that one has been proved to be absurd—another has been proved to be imprac- 
tieable—and that, in sober seriousness, the Bank has never been distracted by 
the sudden partition, into three branches, of the common-place obligation to 
pay 20s. in the pound. 

But if I am not satisfied with the logical proof of the three courses, I am 
still less able to express my participation in the next principal reason of 
“* Mercator’s” mental placidity. It appears to “ Mercator,” that notwith- 
standing the fatal selection by the Bank of the worst alternative before them, 
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there is still no ground for alarm, because their previous unlimited power to 
issue notes, “‘ ole only to the condition of paying them in gold on demand,” 
is taken away. 

This is very much like saying that every man has an unlimited power to plun- 
der his neighbours, and upset the Government, subject only to the interference of 
the constable and the vigilance of the Home Department. I do not suggest 
this analogy as a full answer to “ Mercator’s” argument. I know full well 
that the question admits of no such summary settlement. At the proper time, 
however, I shall be quite ready to give my reasons for believing that “ pay- 
ment in gold on demand,” which in the estimation of “‘ Mercator” appears to 
be a very secondary obligation, is in truth and verity the safest and the surest 
check to which a paper circulation can be subjected. But, for the purpose of 
the present dispute, this general inquiry is, fortunately, not imperative. The 
difference between us lies in a smaller compass. 

“Mercator” says, that before 1844 the Bank continued to issue notes, 
until they found themselves driven, in self-defence, into most violent measures 
of restraint and pressure upon the money market; and he says, that at the 
present time, by continuing to increase the securities when they ought to have 
diminished them, the Banking Department have arrived at precisely the same 
dilemma. There is an end, therefore, at all events, to the distributing force of 
the new Act, which was to mete out the pressure with the accuracy of a 
dynamical law, starting from the small end of the wedge. The new plan is as 
fatal to the public, at least, as the old one; and I want to know in what other 
respect it is preferable? I know that I shall be referred to the gold in the 
Issue Department, and told that the convertibility of the notes is secure. 
Supposing that to be the case (and it is yet premature to grant it), it does not 
alleviate, by one iota, the pressure of le calamity : disconsolate merchants 
and tottering bankers are not consoled, but tantalised, by reminding them of 
the treasures of the Issue Department. You might as well remind them of 
the metallic opulence of the Bank of Bengal. Practically, therefore, this 
vaunted abrogation of the unlimited power of issue amounts to this :—That 
the public are as much as ever at the mercy of the directors, with this slight 

vation—that now an intensity of public suffering is provoked at a time 
when (as at present) the stock of bullion will safely admit of such a reduction 
as would, in all probability, tide the country over the greatest severity of the 
drain, and put us in a fair way of meeting its commercial imports by a com- 
mercial equivalent. 

I am doubtful to which of “Mercator’s” revelations the superlative palm 
of ae ought in strict equity to be awarded. But none of them are 
less sustained by facts, or are more at variance with the tenor of his own 
previous statements, than the announcement, towards the close of his letter, 
that the Bank isin a “comparatively easy and safe position” at this moment, 
because it retains a considerable residue of bullion in the issue department. 
Why, the fact is as palpable as it well can be, that the banking department is 
straining every sinew to preserve its own solvency; and if “Mercator” will 
inquire in the City, he will find plenty of reasons to conclude that the financial 
pressure is already as severe as any since 1825. The rates of discount are 
exorbitant and capricious—future ments are beheld with apprehension 
and suspicion—and the ingredient of discredit is alone wanted to set us adrift 
on a career of disaster. I don’t think that I at all a when I say that 
the apprehension of the future is one of the most remarkable peculiarities and 
the most pernicious inconveniencies of the present crisis. And what is the 
origin of this apprehension? Shortly and simply this—mechanical partition of 
departments, which is the peculiar exultation of “Mercator.” Men see that, 
under the influence of an iron law, the power of the Bank to exert any healing 
function is already at an end. In self-defence, the Bank must now act in the 
Opposite direction. It must ruthlessly deny assistance, and it must ruthlessly 
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realise its securities to meet the demands of its depositors. It is not a ques- 
tion of per centages. The Bank is absolutely shut to the intercessions of 
borrowers. In the worst of former times this extremity was never reached. 
There was always—as it was right and wise that there should be—the broad 
shield of this magnificent corporation, under which the mercantile community 
could take shelter until the reign of terror was mitigated. 

‘* Mercator,” from the height of his philosophy, may contemn this class of 
considerations as the local prejudices of merely practical men. When “ Mer- 
cator” has seen more of actual business than I suspect he has yet seen, he 
will learn, among his earliest inductions, that it is precisely such prejudices as 
these which distinguish the veteran pilot from the holiday experimentalist. — 

I have now reached the conclusion of ~ controversy with ‘‘ Mercator.” 
It is not within my province to say whether I have confirmed or confuted his 
views and statements. The prerogative of decision appertains to a tribunal 
free from the bias of a partisan and a disputant. But { should not do justice 
to myself if I omitted to declare, that I leave the issue to its decision with the 
confidence of a man who knows that he has not: formed his opinions hastily, 
and feels that he entertains them as the most intimate convictions of his 
understanding. I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

April, 24, 1847. PER CONTRA. 

I cannot do “ Mercator” a greater service at parting, than to press upon 
him a careful perusal of Mr. Tooke’s pamphlet of 1844. He will find there a 
most extraordmary and accurate anticipation of nearly all the difficulties and 
topics of the present moment; and what is more, he will find a conclusive 
comment upon each. I am afraid he will have considerable difficulty in 
finding any parallel to this among the numerous writers on his side of the 
question. 








MR. PITT’S REMEDY — bm MONETARY PRESSURE 
[From the Morning Post.] 
Sir Rosert Peet, we do believe, considers himself to be by 
far the most sagacious statesman that ever lived in this or in any 
other country. This is the moral disease of the man’s nature, 
and no experience, either of his own failures, or of his own change 
of mind and change of policy upon all great questions, seems to 
cause the slightest abatement of this intolerable and unutterable 
extent of vanity. We are therefore not surprised at his saying 
that, to attempt to cure the present pressure arising from want 
of money by an increase of paper money, whether in bank notes 
or exchequer bills—that is to say, by a direct departure from 
his law of 1844—would only be to make matters worse. But, 
whatever the Right Honourable Gentleman himself may think, 
the intelligent people of England, we apprehend, are still of 
opinion that Mr. Pitt was considerably a greater statesman than 
Sir Robert Peel. Now, the circumstances of the mercantile com- 
munity in 1793, as detailed to the House of Commons by Mr. 
Pitt, and various other members, were precisely those from 
which the country is now suffering. Affairs were indeed worse 
in one respect, for a good many country banks had failed, and 
brought pinching distress upon the localities in which they were 
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situated. But the general complaint was, that they who owned 
money held it, and that merchants of undoubted ag were 
living in daily risk of failure from the difficulty of finding a legally 
exchangeable representative of the property which they desired 
to transfer in payment of their engagements. Mr. Pitt rapidly 
sed through Parliament a law for the issue of small exchequer 
pills in all the great commercial towns of the empire. These served 
the purposes of money, and then the holders of bank notes, 
finding they were not likely to gain any higher profit by continu- 
ing to hold them, quickly gave them out. In three weeks the 
state of distress was entirely changed, and business went on 
as prosperously as ever. Yet, in the face of this, which Sir 
Robert Peel of course knows very well, he presumes to think 
that he is much wiser than Mr. Pitt, and even wiser than ex- 
perience—for he asserts that what did relieve the distress of 1793 
would aggravate a precisely similar kind of distress in 1847. 
Mr. Disraeli, on Monday night, with his usual felicity of 
hrase, put the whole of the false philosophy of the monetary 
bee of 1844 into a single sentence. “You cannot,” he said, 
“have a perfect metallic basis for your currency; make it, then, 
as perfect as you can; but do not entail upon the people of 
England loss and suffering because you are attempting to do 
that which is impossible.” 

Now the impossibility attempted by the law of 1844 is, to 
make the same restricted monetary system, which is sufficient 
for periods of confidence and prosperity, also sufficient for periods 
of general alarm and pressure. There is no proposition in ma- 
thematics more certain than that ‘hat is an impossibility. The 
measure of 1844 may do very well—may even have some great 
advantages—as a fair-weather system; but it is impossible that. 
it should not work most disastrously in times of pressure. This 
the bankers of London foresaw when the measure was passing. 
They therefore remonstrated in the letter, of which a copy 
appeared in our leading columns of Monday. But their remon- 
strance was unheeded. The ignorant vanity of Sir Robert Peel 
led him to suppose that he knew better, and judged more wisely, 
than those banking firms which had had for years the monetary 
affairs of the country under their eyes—guorum pars magna 
Suerunt. 3 

Again and again must we implore the men of business of 
England strenuously to use their common sense in demandin 
and insisting upon a remedy for the great defect of the law of 
1844. That great defect is the absence of a power to relieve the 
country under circumstances of extraordinary pressure. Before 
the law of 1844 existed, the Bank of England exercised that 
power, no doubt by a departure from the ordinary rules and 
principles of banking, but still by the exercise of a sagacious 
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courage, which the peculiar circumstances rendered necessary. 
We are very far from saying that all was right in this respect 
previous to 1844; but, supposing there was something less safe 
and less sound than was to be wished in the system which threw 
so great a responsibility upon the Bank of England in times of 
pressure, it was the most improvident folly that any modern 
statesmen has been guilty of, to take from the Bank the power 
of relieving monetary pressure, and to constitute no other more 
perfect mode of relief in the room of that which was abrogated. 








ON TILE ACCOUNTS OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND UNDER THE 
OPERATION OF THE ACT 7 & 8 VICT., c. 32. 
By J. T. Danson, Esq., F.S.S., of the Middle Temple. 
[Abridged, by permission, from a Paper read before the Statistical Society of 
London, 18th January, 1847.) 

Ir is the purpose of the present paper to place upon record, in 
a collected form, and in as clear and simple a manner as the 
nature of the subject admits of, the principal facts necessary to a 
just appreciation of the influence of the Act 7 and 8 Vict., c. 32, 
upon the business of the Bank of England during the two years 
extending from the beginning of September, 1844 (when the 
Act came into operation), to the beginning of September, 1846. 

The subject obviously derives its interest mainly from two 
considerations. Ist, the very great influence the operations of 
the Bank of England have upon the commercial transactions of 
this country, and incidentally upon those of other countries ; 
and, 2ndly., that the legislative measure referred to rests upon a 
theory of the currency which, whether it be true or false, is very 
generally admitted to stand upon debateable ground. 

Were there a general concurrence of opinion among the 
highest authorities upon the subject of the currency, as to the 
truth of the propositions upon which the Act is founded, and 
consequently as to the propriety of its enactments, it would still, 
it is conceived, be desirable to ascertain, by an examination of its 
actual effect upon the business of the Bank, how far the ad- 
mitted theory was confirmed in practice. But as the highest 
authorities were not only divided in opinion when the Act was 
under discussion, but continue to be so, there is additional and 
more urgent reason for marking with care every indication the 
actual operation of the Act may furnish of the truth or fallacy of 
the particular theory it embodies, and of the validity of which 
its operation is avowedly regarded by both parties as a test. 

It does not, of course, fall within the scope of the present 


paper, as embracing the results of an investigation purely statis- 
VOL. VII. R 
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tical, to consider the points in dispute between the supporters 
and the opponents of the Act of 1844, further than as the views 
of either party may be illustrated, or their correctness tested, by 
the facts Gan us. It may, however, be desirable, before en- 
tering upon the facts themselves, to state shortly the leading 
features of the view of the subject generally understood to be 
taken by each party. They are gathered on the one hand from 
the writings of Mr. Jones Loyd and Colonel Torrens, and the 
speeches of Sir Robert Peel in favour of the measure, and, on 
the other, from the writings of Mr. Tooke and Mr. Fullarton 
against it, and are comprised in the following propositions. It 
is held by the former— 

1. That the amount of the circulating medium in the hands 
of the public may be greater or less than is properly required 
for the transaction of the current business of the community ; 
and that when greater, it tends, by the excess, to make the use 
of the circulating medium too cheap. 

2. That as the value of all other commodities is measured by 
that of the circulating medium, prices, or the nominal expres- 
sions of their value, are at such periods enhanced. 

3. That such enhancement, by reducing exports, and stimu- 
lating imports, turns the foreign exchanges against us, and leads 
to a drain of bullion. 

4. That if, on the other hand, the amount of the circulating 
medium be reduced delow that properly required for the time, a 
contrary effect will ensue, producing favourable exchanges, and 
an influx of bullion. 

5. That one principal cause, and that which has heretofore 
been the most common in this country, of an undue expansion 
of the circulating medium, is the putting or keeping in circula- 
tion, by their issuers, of too large an amount of bank notes 
payable on demand. 

6. That the issuers of such notes can regulate at will the 
amount of them in circulation ; and, 

7. That if the bank notes in circulation be kept in strict 
proportion to the bullion in the hands of their issuers, the amount 
of the circulating medium will be prevented from becoming 
greater than it should be, and the mischief held to arise from its 
becoming so will be averted. 

The counter propositions of those who-hold that the Act of 
1844 is not founded upon correct views of the currency may, 
for the present purpose, be sufficiently stated as follows :— 

1. That no greater amount of the circulating medium, whether 
in coin or notes, is ever in actual use, or therefore in circulation, 
than is required by the current transactions of the community ; 
for that so much of it as there is no present use for, goes either 
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into hoards or into bankers’ deposits. That if hoarded, it ceases 
to have any effect as circulating medium; and that if deposited 
with bankers, it can only pass again into use at interest, which 
interest will only be paid by those who have a profitable use 
for it. 

2. That while a large portion of the circulating medium is 
dependent solely upon the credit of its issuers, its extension can, 
in fact, only be limited by the state of that credit on the one 
hand, and by the aggregate demand of those who are willing to 
pay for its use on the other. 

3. That while there is a large fund of deposits in every part 
of the country’payable on demand, an issuing banker cannot 
affect the aggregate amount of the circulating medium by issuing 
or withdrawing his notes. 

4. That the amount of bank notes in circulation represent- 
ing only one portion of the addition made by the operations of 
bankers to the amount of the circulating medium, through the 
agency of their credit with the public, a restriction upon. the 
amount of the addition so made must be ineffectual, unless it be 
accompanied by a like restriction on such of their other opera- 
tions as have the same or a similar effect ; and that, therefore, 
the omission of any regard to deposits, and their effect in sup- 
plying, readily and extensively, the place of a portion of the 
circulating medium of this country, must render the restriction 
now placed upon the bank notes in circulation ineffectual to 
limit the amount of the circulating medium, whenever it shall 
become practically inconvenient either to bankers or to the 

ublic. 

, 5. That the true measure of the voluntary addition made by 
a banker to the amount of the circulating medium is found, not 
in the amount of his notes in circulation, but in the terms upon 
which he makes advances, or in other words, upon the price he 
charges for the use of so much of the circulating medium as he 
happens to command, either by the actual possession of money, 
or by his credit ; and, 

6. That any attempt to control the issuing banker by law in 
the management of this branch of his business would be, in fact, 
an attempt to fix the price of the use of money, or of credit held 
sufficient to represent money, which, like all other prices, is, and 
must continue to be, governed by influences wholly beyond the 
control of the Legislature. 

In looking at the accounts of the Bank since September 7, 1844, 
the question likely to occur first to one desirous of ascertaining 
how far the Act of 1844 has operated upon the affairs of the 
Bank, and produced the effect intended, is this :—Has the amount 
of Bank of England notes in circulation fluctuated with the 

R2 
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amount of bullion in the coffers of the Bank? If we accept that 
definition of the bank note circulation which is commonly in use, 
it needs little more than a glance to show that it has not. 

For example, in the third weekly return made under the Act 
(21st September, 1844,) the bullion is stated at 15°1,* the cir- 
culation at 20°6. Five weeks afterwards we find the bullion has 
fallen to 14°0, while the circulation has risen to 22°3. Thus, 
while bullion to the amount of £1,100,000 runs out, the note 
circulation is not reduced, but increased by £1,700,000. 

Thenceforward, to the close of the year, the bullion rises 
slowly to 14°8, while the circulation falls, more rapidly, to 20°1. 

At the opening of 1845 the bullion is 14°8, and the circula- 
tion 20°6. At the end of the first three months (29th March) 
the bullion has risen to 16°2, and the circulation is very nearly 
where it was, being 20°7. 

Again we find that on the 14th of June, 1845, the bullion is 
at 16°6, being the highest amount it reached during the two years, 
and the circulation 21°6; that the bullion thenceforward falls 
gradually till the 29th of October, when its amount is reduced to 
14:0; and that during the same period the circulation rises from 
21°6 to 23:3. This happens to be the highest amount the cir- 
culation reached during the two years; and it is remarkable that 
it was attained at a time when the bullion had been falling con- 
tinuously for more than four months. While the bullion sank 
2°5 the circulation rose 2°1. 

A similar want of uniformity in the fluctuations of these two 
items is observable all through the accounts. The obvious con- 
clusion is, that either those provisions of the Act, the purpose of 
which is to cause the circulation to fluctuate with the bullion, 
have not been in operation during these two years, or being in 
operation, have failed to produce the effect intended. 

This view of the accounts favours the opinion of the oppo- 
nents of the Act, that it would be found ineffectual for its purpose 
of causing the circulation to fluctuate with the bullion. It is, 
however, to be observed, that the conclusion stated depends upon 
a particular definition of the word “ circulation’—that namely 
which limits the term, as applied to Bank of England notes, to 
the notes in the hands of the public, excluding those retained 
in the Banking Department. The use of the term under this 
definition, for the present purpose, is justified by its having been 
similarly used, hitherto, both by the supporters and by the 
opponents of the Act. On the other hand, it is to be observed, 





* For the sake of additional clearness, five figures on the left hand of each 
sum are omitted throughout, leaving the millions to stand as whole numbers, 
and the next figure on the right hand as a decimal fraction. 
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that the separation of the Issue Department from the Banking 
Department, appears to have been intended to place the latter in 
the same position, in reference to the Issue Department, as any 
other banking establishment in London, and therefore seems 
fairly to include the idea that the notes in the drawers of that 
department are as much in circulation as though they were in 
those of any other bank. If the word “circulation” be used in 
this sense, the question whether the circulation has fluctuated 
with the bullion must of course be answered in the affirmative. 

But whether the affirmative thus obtained be conclusive, as 
shewing that the purpose of the Act has been fulfilled, depends 
upon one or two further considerations. 

That, by the machinery described, the Bank must be pre- 
vented from issuing a single note in excess of £14,000,000 
against which she shall not hold bullion, is self-evident. This, 
therefore, can neither be the proposition disputed by the oppo- 
nents of the Act, nor the one which has been advanced by its 
supporters. 

Again, if this definition of the bank note circulation be ad- 
mitted, it follows that the Act can only check the operations of 
the Bank when those operations call for the actual use of an 
amount of notes exceeding the amount of bullion in the Bank 
plus £14,000,000. 

If notes are retained in the Banking Department, it is clear 
they are retained quite irrespectively of the provisions of the Act, 
and only in the exercise of a discretion on the part of the Bank 
which the Act leaves perfectly unfettered. 

It was also an avowed purpose of the authors of the Act to 
prevent the Bank being again placed in certain positions, un- 
doubtedly dangerous, in which she has stood in times past, and 
into which she has been brought, as is asserted, through a want 
of due care in the exercise of the discretionary power entrusted 
to her before the passing of this Act. 

The Act purports to cure the evil by taking from her the 
power she has misused. 

But if the “circulation,” which it is the purpose of the Act to 
make fluctuate with the bullion, includes every note out of 
the Issue Department, it requires but little examination of the 
returns to shew that the scope still left to the voluntary operations 
of the Bank is wide enough to enable its managers to place the 
establishment in a position quite as improper, in reference to the 
maintenance of its credit, as any it has occupied during the 
period from which the instances of mismanagement most com- 
monly adduced have been drawn. 

In proof of this it may be sufficient to state, by way of 
comparison with the tables hades given, some of the particulars 
of the Bank accounts under the two drains of 1836-7 and 1839 ; 
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being those usually referred to as the best illustrating the danger 
of leaving to the Bank the entire control of its business of issue. 











Maximum 
limit of the 
Circulation, had 
Date of Weekly Deposits. Securities. Circulation. | the Act7&8j| Bullion. 
Account, Vic., c. 32, been 
then in 
operation. 
1835. 
Sept. 22...... 13-4 27°1 17°3 20'2 62 
Oct. 13:..... 20°0 33°8 17:2 20°1 61 
Nov. 10...... 17°9 31°2 17°3 20°6 66 
ee 18°4 30°7 16°9 213 73 
1836. 
Os Grosse 20°4 32:0 16:7 21°6 76 
. a ee 152 28°8 18°3 21°6 76 
March 1...... 13°9 27°2 18°1 21°9 79 
aa * Mees 12°8 25°5 17°6 22:0 8:0 
April 26...... 13°9 27°6 18°5 21°5 75 
a. ee 12:2 25°2 17°5 21°3 7°3 
dune 21...... 152 28°0 171 21:0 70 
gary 19.......- 158 318 191 19°9 59 
ee, 16...... 13:1 29°0 18°5 19°4 5°4 
Sept. 13...... 12:0 27°2 17°4 19°] 51 
| 158 30°7 171 189 4:9 
OT. 'Brsecce 12:2 27°] 17°4 18°6 4°6 
Dec. 6...... 148 31:0 17:0 179 39 
1837. 
Jan. 3...... 16°6 32°4 170 182 4-2 
am Bhinses. 11:2 29°8 19°1 17°8 38 
Feb. - 28...... 100 - 27'2 180 180 40 




















The preceding table shows the state of the Bank accounts 
at intervals of four weeks, from September, 1835, to February, 
1837, including, as will be observed, a period of eight months, 
from the end of March to the beginning of December, 1836, 
during which the bullion sank from £8,000,000 to £3,900,000. 
In addition to the four items furnished by the Bank accounts as 
then published, a fifth is given, showing the mazimum limit 
which would have been imposed upon the amount of notes out 
of the Issue Department, had the present Act been then in 
operation. 

The most striking features in this series of returns is the 
great increase, in the autumn of 1835, and during the greater 
part of 1836, of the amount of deposits and of securities. The 
circulation was little affected, if we except the usual increase for 
a short time after the payment of the dividends in January and 
July. The bullion rose steadily till the end of March, 1836, 
and fell rapidly during the remainder of the year. 

The increase of the deposits, as is generally known, arose 
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partly from the Bank having, in 1835, agreed to allow interest 
for the large sums accumulated in her hands by the East India 
Company, when the commercial affairs of the company were 
being wound up, and partly from the reception of deposits on 
account of a loan of £15,000,000 contracted by the Government 
about the same time (under the Act 5 and 6 Wm. IV. c. 45, 
31st August, 1835), preparatory to the payment of the Slave 
Compensation. 

The Bank deemed it proper to extend her advances with this 
extension of her means. The propriety of her doing so is not 
here in question. The extent and facility of her advances during 
the latter half of 1835 and the first half of 1836, is asserted to 
have led to, or materially aided, the very serious reduction of her 
bullion shown at the close of 1836. And the present question is 
simply whether, had the Act of 1844 been then in operation, it 
would have prevented the Bank taking the course she did? 

The table given above shows that the whole circulation out 
of the walls of the Bank did not exceed the limit which would 
have been fixed by the Act, until.late in January, 1837, when 
the bullion had already reached nearly its lowest point. And if 
it be observed that in the “ circulation,” as here stated, is in- 
cluded the seven days’ bills, the amount of which, though not 
stated, may be safely estimated at £600,000 or £700,000, it will 
be seen that down to the close of 1836, the Bank, had the pre- 
sent Act been in operation, would have complied with its pro- 
visions, and have held at least a million of reserve in the Banking 
Department. But, in truth, it would not be just towards the 
managers of the Bank at that period to take this extreme view 
of the case. Assuming that they had unduly extended their 
advances during the autumn of 1835 and the spring of 1836, it 
is to be observed that, in July, 1836, they changed their course. 
They then raised the rate of interest to 44 per cent., and in 
August to 5 per cent. And the question arises,—Would the 
Act have caused an earlier or more effective restriction of the 
advances? The facts seem to answer this question with a decided 
negative. When the rate of interest was raised in July, the 
bullion amounted to nearly six millions, and the drain had only 
run about half its course, while the “ circulation,” even includ- 
ing the seven days’ bills, and notwithstanding its expansion by 
the payment of the July dividends, was considerably within the 
limit imposed by the Act of 1844, and, by the end of the year, 
was brought still more within that limit. 

It seems evident, therefore, admitting to the fullest extent 
that the indiscretion of the Bank Directors caused the drain of 
1836, that it would not have been prevented by the strictest en- 
forcement of the provisions of the Act 7 and 8 of Vict., c. 32. 
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But the instances of want of uniformity between the circu- 
lation and the bullion, most commonly brought forward to justify 
the restrictions of the Act of 1844, is exhibited in the Bank 
accounts for 1839, which are stated in the following table in the 
same manner as the one preceding. 





Maximum limit 
of the Circula- 
Date of Weekly tion, had the 


Account, Deposits. Circulation. Act 7 & 8 Vict., Bullion. 
c. 32, been then 
in operation. 
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A review of the manner in which the Bank exercised her 
discretion in making advances during the period covered by this 
table, certainly leads to the inference that the drain was accele- 
rated by it. In February, 1838, the current rate of interest for 
the best bills was about 34 per cent. At that time the Bank 
rate, having previously been 5 per cent., was reduced to 4. For 
some weeks afterwards the demand for money declined ; and in 
May, 1838, the Bank rate being 4 per cent., that current out of 
doors did not exceed 3. After May the demand for money 
steadily increased. In November the market rate of interest had 
risen to a level with that of the Bank—4 percent. And then came 
that course of conduct on the part of the Bank which has been so 
much blamed. On the 23rd of November’a notice was issued, 
offering advances till the 23rd of January, at 34 per cent.; and 
that, not only upon Bills of Exchange, but upon Exchequer Bills, 
East India Bonds, and other approved securities. As this made 
the Bank rate of interest lower than that current out of doors, it 
was immediately followed by a large increase of the securities. 
Thenceforward, through the first three months of 1839, while 
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the current rate of interest went on rising, the foreign exchanges 
declining, and the bullion running out, the Bank continued her 
advances under the notice of November. On the 28th of Feb- 
ruary another notice appeared, not raising the rate, but continuing 
the terms of the notice of November till the 23rd of April. 
Now mark the result upon the column of securities. When the 
rate of interest was reduced in November, the securities were 
19°5. In the weekly return of the 9th of April they reached 
26°6, showing an increase of more than £7,000,000. During 
the same period the bullion had fallen continuously from 9°5 to 
5°2, shewing a loss of £4,300,000. 

On the 16th of May the Bank took the first step towards 
checking the drain by raising her rate of interest from 34 to 5 
per cent. But it was still lower than the current rate, On the 
20th of June the Bank rate was raised to 54 per cent., and again 
limited to Bills of Exchange. On the 13th of July the dead- 
weight annuity was offered for sale; and on the Ist of August 
the rate of interest was further raised to siz per cent. 

The question now presented is, whether, had the Act of 1844 
been then in operation, it would have prevented the Bank from 
lowering her rate of interest and increasing her securities in the 
manner shown, or would have compelled a restriction of her ad- 
vances at a period so much earlier, and in a manner so much 
more gradual and decisive, as to have averted the necessity for 
the extraordinary pressure upon commercial credit exerted by 
the Bank in the latter months of 1839? 

The table last given shows that, had the Act been then in 
force, the conduct of the Bank would not, down to a period so 
late as the 19th of March, 1839, have been in any manner con- 
trary to its provisions. 

At that period, if we allow £700,000 for the amount (not 
published) of the seven days’ bills, included in the return of the 
circulation, the reserve of notes and coin retained in the Banking 
Department would have been about £3,500,000, an amount 
amply sufficient, according to the usage of the Bank, as the de- 
posits were then only £7,700,000. Yet at this time the bullion 
had already fallen from £9,500,000 to £6,300,000 ; all the prin- 
cipal causes of the drain were fully and palpably in operation ; 
and the imputed indiscretion of the Bank Directors had been 
carried nearly to its full extent. It is therefore apparent that 
the drain of 1839, so far as it was due to any want of caution on 
the part of the Bank down to the middle of March, 1839, would 
not have been affected by the provisions of the Act of 1844, had 
it then been in operation. 

And indeed a reference to the proximate causes of the drain 
in question, as they have been explained by the supporters of the 
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Act themselves, tends strongly to show that it was not so much 
an arbitrary limit upon the mere present conduct of the Bank 
that was called for, as a regard to the shadows of coming events; 
which, as it could only result from a process of reasoning, could 
not have been supplied by previous legislative enactment. 

The Directors were blamed for a dangerous state of the ship 
—not in reference to the then present weather, but in reference 
_ to that which they might have foreseen. Passing events boded 
a coming storm. . But it is apparent that the most significant of 
these events would not have effected in any appreciable degree 
the index of danger furnished by the Act of 1844. Apart from 
the knowledge that the Bank rate of interest was, from Novem- 
ber, 1838, to March 1839, below that of the market; and that 
the securities were increasing to an unusual extent (of neither 
of which circumstances the Act would have taken cognizance) 
there were the important facts, then well known, that the harvest 
of 1838 had been greatly deficient, and that large and sudden 
importations of foreign grain were being made during the autumn 
of that year and the spring of the next, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, could not fail to have a depressing effect on the 
foreign exchanges. These facts, known to the Bank Directors, 
loudly counselled caution ; but not materially affecting any item 
of the Bank accounts, as limited by the machinery of the Act of 
1844, they could have had no effect in calling the restrictions of 
that measure into play. That from the beginning there was 
danger impending, of a heavy and palpable description, is evi- 
dent. But it seems equally clear that to meet the danger required 
the forethought of intelligent men—not the restrictive mechanism 
of an Act of Parliament. 





A careful consideration, then, of the Bank accounts for the 
past two years, in conjunction with those of the twelve years 
immediately preceding, which embrace all the more remarkable 
instances of danger charged by the supporters of the Act of 1844 
to the indiscretion of the Bank, appears to lead to the conclusion 
that the provisions of that Act are not sufficient to prevent the 
recurrence of similar events. 

It is apparent that whenever danger has arisen which could 
be justly attributed to the conduct of the Bank, it has been 
traceable to an undue expansion of her securities; or, in other 
words, to a reduction of the reserve held against her liabilities 
to pay in gold on demand, to an amount dangerously small. 
These liabilities include the notes and bills in circulation and the 
deposits. But the Act embraces only a part of them—the bank 
notes. The deposits and bills are left untouched. These, and 
the reserve held against them, the Bank is therefore still at liberty 
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to deal with as she thinks proper. And as the use of deposit 
accounts extends year by year with the growth of our commercial 
transactions, and the more scientific management of their details, 
the power of the Bank to increase her advances and liabilities 
in this direction may be expected also to increase. 

It is well known that bills may be discounted, and liabilities 
to pay in gold on demand be incurred, by the — of deposit 
credits, as readily and effectually as by the issue of bank notes, 
and that such credits may often be used more conveniently, and 
quite as efficiently, by way of transfer from one account to an- 
other, as by drawing out notes or coin. And thus the Act of 
1844, though it effectually provides for the payment in gold of 
every note issued to the public in excess of £14,000,000, only 
provides for the meeting of a portion of the liabilities of the 
Bank to pay in gold on demand; and a portion, too, which may 
sometimes at the will of the Bank become the smallest. 

It follows, that by indiscretion in the Banking Department— 
an improper increase of the securities, and diminution of the 
reserve against the total liabilities to pay on demand—the estab- 
lishment may at any time be placed in a position as dangerous 
as any it has been placed in in times past. 

The nature and extent of the discretion thus left to the Bank 
is very clearly illustrated by the state of her accounts during the 
extraordinary expansion of her banking business in the early 
part of 1846, by the reception and management of the railway 
deposits. The amount paid into the Bank of England upon this 
account in the previous year (1845) was about £3,444,000; but 
as the bank rate of interest was held rather above the current 
rate, and money was abundant, only a portion of this amount 
was advanced upon securities, the remainder going to increase 
the reserve. The amount paid in on account of railways in 1846 
was £11,396,000; and as the bank rate of interest was kept at 
34, and the current rate was from 4 to 5 per cent., what was 
added to the deposits went to increase the securities. Whether 
the course taken by the Bank in the disposal of these deposits 
was wise or unwise is, of course, not here in question. But 
the fact that it was taken proves that the Bank retains, under 
the Act of 1844, that discretionary power in the use of any large 
addition to her deposits, her exercise of which was found fault 
with in 1836-7, when she held the deposits on account of the 
East India Company, and the Slave Compensation Loan. 





The bearing of the Act upon the “ circulation,” in the sense 
in which that term was commonly used before the measure was 
introduced, and also in the sense in which it includes every note 
out of the Issue Department, having been thus tested, it only 
remains to mark its bearing upon the course of those commercial 
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transactions which are known to require the use of a circulating 
medium, as viewed entirely apart from any particular definition 
of the Bank “ circulation.” 

And here, in the first instance, our attention is irresistibly 
attracted by the railway speculations during the period under 
review. 

Between March and September, 1845, joint stock specula- 
tions, for the immediate investment of capital, were set on foot, 
involving a larger aggregate amount than had ever before been 
so involved in this country. The amount to raise which, for 
railways alone, the sanction of Parliament was actually applied 
for in the following Session, exceeded 340 millions. And if we 
include all the other schemes in which scrip, or letters of allot- 
ment were actually selling in the market at a premium, in July, 
August, and September, 1845, the amount cannot be estimated 
at less than 500 millions. 

Many of the schemes of 1845 reached a high premium 
within a few weeks; and all those first in the market, and having 
any substantial merit, were raised considerably above their true 
value. For instance, the Leeds and Thirsk Railway—2£50 shares, 
with only the deposit of £2 10s, paid—were selling in March, at 
£3 10s.; in September, at £23 15s.; and in November, at 
£4 15s. per share. Again, the Bolton, Wigan, and Liverpool— 
£40 shares, with £4 paid—were selling in January, 1845, at 
£4 10s.; in September, at £42 15s.; and in December (when 
£9 had been paid), at £20 per share. If we assume an average 
premium of £10 per cent. upon the schemes then in the market, 
the pas temporarily created by these speculations (and the 
repeated sale and purchase of which, on commission, furnished 
profitable employment to some thousands of brokers) must have 
been at least 50 millions. 

And to this there is to be added an increased value, during 
the same period, of the shares in the established lines of rail- 
way. For instance :— 

The Midland stock—amount £4,180,000—was selling in 
January, 1845, at 114 per cent.; and in July, at 188 per cent., 
showing a rise of 74 cent., and an increase in the aggregate value 
of the stock of £3,098,000. 

The Great Western—share capital issued £8,160,000—£100 
shares selling in January, 1845, at £156; and in July, at £228, 
and (allowing for a call of £5 per share in the interim) showing 
a rise of 67 per cent., and an increase in the aggregate value of 
the shares of £5,467,000. 

The Manchester and Leeds—share capital £4,660,000—£100 
shares selling in January, 1845, at £126; and in August, at £215, 
showing a rise of 89 per cent., and an increased value in the ag- 
gregate, of £4,147,000. 
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The average increase in the value of £100 shares in these 
three lines, was £176; and the total increase of value, in August 
and September, was upwards of 12 millions. 

To determine to what extent the circulating medium of the 
country was actually expanded under the speculations, might, 
with the existing means of information, be found extremely dif- 
ficult; but that it was very great cannot be doubted; and its 
probable amount may be strikingly illustrated, though it cannot 
be proved. For instance, if we accept the estimate of the whole 
annual income of the inhabitants of Great Britain, given in a 
recent pamphlet by Mr. Smee, of the Bank of England, we may 
assume that it is about £370,000,000. The whole annual ex- 
penditure of the country on consumable commodities must, of 
course, fall within this sum, in its ultimate form. And we may 
safely assume that the whole amount of property, the subject of 
purchase and sale, say within one week, at any period of the 
year, in reference to the annual production and consumption of 
the country, is considerably less in value than £370,000,000; and 
as it is well known that the transactions of this class form, by far, 
the larger part of all those in which the use of the circulating 
medium is necessary, it seems clear that the additional trans- 
actions connected with the purchase and sale of railway property 
in 1835, must have caused, for the time, an addition to the ag- 
gregate amount of the circulating medium called into use, very 
large in proportion to its ordinary amount. 

But it will be seen, on reference to the tables, that during 
those months in which the purchases and sales of railway pro- 
perty were most numerous and extensive, while everybody was 
buying and selling shares, and the current rate of interest was 
only 24 per cent., that portion of the circulating medium which 
consisted of Bank of England notes was but very slightly, if at 
all, increased, and that it reached its greatest amount when the 
prices of shares were lowest—when everybody had ceased to 
speculate—when the number and amount of current transactions 
were reduced to the lowest point by discredit, and the current 
rate of interest, for first-class bills, had risen from 24 to 44 per 
cent. 

It seems to follow therefore, either— 

lst. That an increase in the amount of the circulating medium 
is not necessary to support the most extensive speculations. Or— 

2nd. That the amount of Bank of England notes in circula- 
tion affords no index to the amount of the circulating medium. 

Either of which conclusions is, of course, fatal to the theory 
upon which the Act of 1844 is founded. 
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THE DEBATE UPON THE BANK RESTRICTION ACT. 

House of Commons, Monday, May, 10th, 1847. 
Tue first general discussion which has taken place in Parliament since the 
passing of the Bank Act of 1844, on the merits of that measure, occurred on 
the above evening in the House of Commons, on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moving a resolution “to enable the Government to allow interest by 
way of discount on all sums of money paid up in anticipation of the instal- 
ments due upon the new loan of £8,000,000,” authorized to be raised for the 
ourpose of meeting the expenditure occasioned by the distress existing in Ire- 
~ The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced his motion by a statement 
of the course which the Government had adopted with reference to the Bank 
of England,—that establishment, it was alleged, having been suddenly called 
upon to provide for the —_ of the April dividends due upon the public 
funds, whereby she had been compelled to withhold her usual advances to the 
merchants and brokers who depended upon her for their ordinary monetary 
accommodation, and great pecuniary distress had been occasioned in conse- 
quence. The Chancellor of the Exchequer alleged that the Government had 
made no unusual demand upon the Bank, and that the monetary pressure had 
been occasioned by the Bank directors not having acted in conformity with 
the principle sought to be introduced for the regulation of the currency by the 
Bank Act of 1844; and he denied that the Act itself had in any manner 
affected injuriously the commercial interests. 

This speech introduced the following debate upon the operation of the 
Act; and it called for an expression of opinion from nearly all the more emi- 
nent financial speakers in the House. Some of them merely referred to points 
which were noticed more fully by the other speakers, whose observations fol- 
low, and we have not therefore thought it necessary to report all the speeches; 
but have given those which appeared to be the more important, as well as the 
speech of Sir Robert Peel, in full; this being the first occasion when he entered 
on a defence of his Act, and replied to the objections urged against it. His 
speech includes all that was stated on his side of the question. 


Mr. MASTERMAN said that he did not rise to object to the proposition 
made by the right hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but he could not antici- 
pate that it would afford such a relief from the existing pressure as the right hon. 
gentleman seemed to expect, or to do anything to alleviate the uncomfoytable 
feeling in the money-market. It was well known in that House that he (Mr. 
Masterman) was one of the few who predicted that the right hon. baronet, the 
member for Tamworth, would find his Bill not available at all periods. The 
alarm which had been recently created had, he was satisfied, arisen from the 
improper arrangement made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But he 
(Mr. Masterman) was of opinion that it was impossible for the Bank of 
England, under the existing Act, to work in that kind of way that they could 
come forward at those quarterly periods to advance two millions or three millions 
on deficiency bills, and at the same time do justice to the commercial community. 
He was satisfied that any assurance held out to the~public that such demands 


would not be made on them in future, would do more to alleviate the existing 
pressure than anything else besides. He should therefore like to make a 
small addition to the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, because he 
wished an announcement to go forth from that House assuring the country, 
that if the Government wanted any assistance for the payment of the next 
quarterly dividends, it should be provided for in a different manner from that 
in which it had hitherto been provided. He would now read the proposal, 
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which he desired to move by way of addition to the resolution of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and he really thought it would do more to relieve all 
— inconvenience than anything else. His proposed addition was to the 
ollowing effect :— 

“The committee, however, are of opinion that nothing would tend so 
much to relieve the present pressure upon the money-market as an assurance 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he would apply to Parliament for 
powers to enable the Bank of England to make such advances as he may 
require for the payment of the July dividends, out of the Issue Department of 
the Bank, instead of the Banking Department; such advances, of course, to 
be repaid out of the growing revenue, and the same regulation to apply to 
all future advances for the payment of dividends.” 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Greene) intimated that it was not competent for the 
hon. gentleman to move the proposed addition, because it did not apply to the 
matter referred to the committee, which related to a proposed allowance, by 
way of discount, on the prompt payment of instalments of the loan. 

Mr. MASTERMAN thought, nevertheless, that the two subjects were 
closely connected together. 


Mr. BROWN said that, considering the constituency he had the honor 
to represent (South Lancashire), he could not let this opportunity pass 
without laying before the House the total prostration of credit that 
now existed in Lancashire, which had brought the business of that 
section of the nation to nearly a dead lock. Honourable gentlemen were 
probably aware that when the houses in Liverpool, London, or Glasgow 
received imports from abroad, they were either drawn on by the houses ship- 
ping the produce, or by houses in Manchester, or elsewhere, who had orders for 
British manufactures, in payment for them. At present the alarm and want of 
confidence were such, that orders for human food to the United States and other 
countries were, in many cases, countermanded, prudent houses not choosing 
to risk their credit by being drawn upon until they should see what steps 
Government might take to restore the healthy action of trade. Houses also 
in the manufacturing towns found that bills on London or Liverpool, how- 
ever good, could not, in many cases, be turned into money to pay their work- 
men. This very much decreased the exports and the means of bringing the 
exchanges in our favour; and it therefore followed that, placed in the situa- 
tion we were in, we must either export gold or increase the distress that 
already existed in the country for want of food. It was a fallacy to say, as 
the Bank of England had £20,000,000 out, the circulation was ample, when 
it was hoarded up, and not available for the healthy circulation of commercial 
enterprises and he totally dissented from what had been stated, that there 
was more commercial paper offering for discount than usual. He believed 
there was less, and, in its general character, for strictly legitimate commercial 
objects. It had been his duty to call on Ministers, the Bank of England, and the 
right hon. baronet, Sir Robert Peel, frequently in the course of the last ten 
days, with deputations on this subject ; they were always received with the 
utmost courtesy, but asked what remedy they had to suggest. They, how- 
ever, considered it was the duty of Government to provide a reme Me their 
object being to point out the state of the country, the number of mills that 
had stopped, the hands that were out of work, and the distress, which the 
advance of provisions was increasing. The alarm, he had no doubt, arose 
from the famine and high price of food, the absorption of capital by the rail- 
ways, the high price of cotton, and the bill of the right hon. baronet. With- 
out discussing its merit, he thought there was the means of getting great 
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relief without infringing its principles. There was believed to be from 
30,000,000 to 40,000,000 of sovereigns in circulation; these he would replace 
by £1 notes, putting a certain amount of them in the deposit bank, and 
investing the rest in Government Securities.. This latter portion could be 
made available for exportation and the purchase of food until the tide turned, 
when they could be called in, and the gold again be thrown into circulation. He 
did not suggest this on slight authority, as the late Mr. Huskisson stated to a 
friend of his (Mr. Brown’s), now in London, that it was his desire to get 
sovereigns into use in place of £1 notes, in order that if ever such a state 
came as that with which we are now afflicted, they might be the means of 
relieving us from embarrassment and difficulty. He seemed to have an intui- 
tive foreknowledge of the very calamity that had occurred. He (Mr. Brown) 
was much pleased to hear the nght hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer say he was 
willing to adopt any plan that would relieve the country from its difficulties. 
He (Mr. Brown) did not mean to propose anything at present ; but, as these 
discussions could not rest here, he hoped the right hon. baronet would think 
of what he had suggested. 

Mr. T. BARING, although he had not intended to speak,;could not sit silent 
and hear the pressure in commercial affairs attributed entirely to want of corn, 
or to railway speculation, or to the mismanagement of the Bank; nor could 
he agree that no new principle had been introduced in the Bank Charter Act 
of 1844, or that it was due to that Act alone that there had been so great an 
influx of gold in the country. At other periods there had been enormous im- 
portations of corn in this country, but nothing like that total want of power in 
commercial credit to meet engagements that had occurred within the last three 
weeks. Nothing of the sort had taken place in 1839 and 1840. France, too, 
and other countries, had experienced the same demand for corn, yet they had 


not had the same financial difficulties. It was true there was in France a much 
larger proportion of metallic currency than in this country, but had the Bank 
of France refused facilities to commerce as the Bank of England had lately 
done? He agreed with those who thought that railway operations had been 
carried too far in this country. But it was said by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the right hon. baronet, the member for Tamworth, that the Bank 
of England had produced the présent crisis. But if he understood the Bill of 
1844, it was founded on the principle that bank notes were to be issued as 

id came in. Now he did not say that the reduction of interest last August, 
a the Bank, was not an unwise measure ; he thought it was, but they were 
quite compelled and justified in increasing the issues as the increase of gold 
came in. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the Bank ought to have 
raised the rate of interest early in the year; but the right hon. gentleman 
would remember that when he made his financial statement in February, 
among other favourable circumstances, he mentioned the returns of the revenue, 
and the fact that trade was going on well. He said also, that he was gratified 
and surprised to see that the importation of from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
quarters of corn had only taken a drain of a little more than £1,000,000 ster- 
ling out of the country. Could the right hon. gentleman blame the Bank if, 
when he indulged in these flattering anticipations, they acted upon his views? 
He was not prepared to say there had not been a want of discretion some- 
where, but it had not been a want of discretion on the part of the Bank that 
had produced a pressure on commerce and on trade almost unexampled in our 
history. The real cause of the existing pressure was the limitation upon the 
powers of the Bank. Whenever the public saw that limit approached, they 
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were in a fearful state of anxiety, because they apprehended what must follow 
when it was reached. He thought the Bank Charter Act a bold experiment 
when it was proposed; but still, as there were inconveniences in the then 
existing system, he was disposed to give it atrial. He did not pretend to 
understand this question of the currency in all its bearings; he did not know 
even that he could answer the right hon. baronet’s habitual question, “ What 
isa pound?” But having been much engaged in commercial affairs, he could 
certainly state what the facts were, viz., that there had been during ten days 
a total want of the means of obtaining money by the most solid houses on the 
most undoubted security, and for the smallest sums on any security whatever, 
because the Bank of England was, by the Bank Charter Act, deprived of the 
power of making advances. The Bank had had offered to it £60,000 of addi- 
tional silver, a precious silver, and one received in peg in every part of 
the civilized world, but not a penny could be raised upon that silver. The 
Bank could only issue notes upon silver to the extent of one-fifth the bullion 
in the Bank. But it might be said, “ Why not ship the metal to Paris or 
Hamburg, and draw against it? But no one had money wherewith to raise a 
bill of exchange. Then it might be said, “Send it and get returns. for it.” 
But suppose that bills having a fortnight to run were sent to London, they 
would be refused discount. If such proceedings on the part of this country 
were not productive of so much inconvenience, they would be held up to ridi- 
cule by foreign countries. Was the case he had mentioned a satisfactory 
proof of the operation of the Bank Charter Act? He thought a discre- 
tionary power ought to have been left either with the Government or with 
that House to modify the Bill when necessary. He was ready to allow 
that the Bill had worked well during the three years in which it had 
been in operation, and that it had prevented any excessive issue on the 
part of the country banks. But when it came to a drain of gold to meet an 
unavoidable want, there ought to be some means of putting on the screw be- 
fore the commerce of the country was dislocated. The manufactures of this 
country were carried on upon a system of credit; and if they brought it toa 
ready-money system, they paralyzed trade in the manufacturing districts. 
What the House wanted to do was to give fftilities to exports, in order to pay 
for the corn in manufactured goods, because the houses in Manchester could 
not carry on their trade upon four months’ bills, which, when carried into 
Lombard-street, were no better than bits of blotting-paper. Would not the 
manufacturers rather have cheap money than cheap cotton? Cotton was dear 
all over the world, and they shared the high price with their foreign rivals; 
but the low rate of interest on money was one of the great advantages in favour 
of the English manufactures. When they made the interest of money 3 per 
cent. in August, and 13 per cent. in April, they made trade the greatest lot- 
tery in the world. Something had been said about speculation in cotton; but 
it must be remembered that it was founded upon a deficiency of cotton. Now, 
if our manufacturers had large and accumulated stocks of everything, then, by 
making money dear, they might be forced to export and sell their goods. But 
it was not so, on the showing of the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself. 
There had been no overtrading; the manufacturers had shown a sound and 
careful discretion, and yet it was that part of the community which was to 
suffer. The Bank might have mismanaged its affairs; the right hon. gentle- 
man had certainly not mismanaged his; but the sound and careful commercial 
interest was to suffer, and the calamity was to be met by fettering commerce, 
and by paralyzing Manchester and Liverpool. Could the mercantile interest 
carry on the export trade, which must be carried on by credit, when all accom- 
modation was refused them? or did the right hon. gentleman think he ‘could 
secure the revenue and the prosperity of the country by a system which carried 
commercial affairs to a liquidation? Hitherto there had been a real pressure, 
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not a panic. But there might be a panic if credit were still refused. Hitherto 
there had not been a whisper of discredit against the commercial body. But 
the House must not fancy that their resources had not been disturbed, and that 
great sacrifices had not been made to meet difficulties which had not been of 
their own making. It was highly desirable to know how a sudden drain could 
be met without a sudden depreciation of the property of the country. The 
country had exported, say £7,000,000 in gold, and the property of the coun- 
try had been depreciated £100,000,000 in value. It was clear that this sudden 
drain could wat be paid in manufactures immediately; it should therefore be 
spread over a longer term. They would pay for the corn in manufactures, but 
not all at once. He considered that either they ought to say that a discretion 
should be placed somewhere, or that in a case like the present, when there was 
a great emergency, the Bank should have the liberty of using securities. He 
believed that if the Bank of England was willing to advance half a million of 
money, it might go on liquidating its accounts, and would yet find half a 
million in its deposits, with only a change from one deposit account to another. 
The right hon. the Chancellor of the Tredegar had stated that the present 
pressure had in no degree been occasioned by the operations of the Govern- 
ment. He(Mr. T. Baring) was not actuated by any factious motive towards 
the Government, and he was still less disposed to attribute to them any share 
in producing the present financial difficulties, beyond that of having supported 
measures which had led to or increased those difficulties. He was quite ready 
to allow that the system followed by their predecessors, which had always been 
resorted to in years of prosperity, of taking off or after duty, on the sup- 
position that an increase in the amount of duty paid would compensate for 
their loss, was very successful during a _— 0 ew 3 but it did not 
allow any possibility of meeting a time of adversity without placing the Go- 
vernment in the situation in which they now were. Such a system rendered 
it necessary for the Government either to contract a loan or to retrace their 
steps by an increase of direct taxation; or, it might be, to resort to both those 
measures. The rule, that two and two did not make four, was not quite cor- 
rect; but they had been going upon the principle that if two were taken from 
two, there always remained four. * The Chancellor of the Exchequer had said 
that he had nothing to do with the present pressure—that he had only taken 
his usual advance from the Bank. He (Mr. T. Baring) begged to remind the 
right honourable gentleman, that he had not mentioned his want of advances 
from the bank upon deficiency bills ; that he had not led the public—and cer- 
tainly he had not led the loan contractors—to suppose that he would want 
any deficiency bills. On the contrary, the statement of the right honourable 
baronet (the Chancellor of the Excheqner) was, “ I want £8,000,000; I will 
not give any discount; I want £1,000,000 each month, and I don’t require it 
sooner or later.” He (Mr. T. Baring) certainly left the room, after the right 
honourable gentleman had made that statement, under the impression that if 
the Government would not give the same rate of interest which they would 
have to give for deficiency bills, they would not want any deficiency bills. 
The right honourable gentleman, therefore, certainly did not lead the public 
to expect—what he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) stated he had given 
notice of to the Bank—that he would require the ordinary amount of deficiency 
bills. He (Mr. Baring) was aware that the loan contractors were not likely 
to find much sympathy from that House or from the public, and he did not 
think they needed it. He considered, however, that under the circumstances 
which the right honourable gentleman (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) be- 
lieved to exist, that, although it was not a very lucrative affair, a fair price was 
given. The right hon. baronet had stated that he thought this was a measure 
which would benefit the public. Undoubtedly if it benefited national credit 
and the funds, it would be an advantage to the public so long as the bank was 
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able to afford them the usual facilities. He trusted that the Bank might be 
able to afford those facilities ; but if there was a demand for gold from Ame- 
rica, and no supply was obtained in this country from other places, it must be 
met by a contraction of the circulation of notes. He (Mr. T. Baring) thought 
his right hon. friend would have pursued a wiser course if he had not taken 
what he (Mr. Baring) would call the narrow view of a needy Chancellor of an 
empty Exchequer, but a wide and comprehensive consideration of all the in- 
terests of the country; and the right hon. baronet would then have seen that 
it was not because we had £8,000,000 or £10,000,000 to pay to foreign 
countries, that such an effect ought to be produced upon our commerce as to 
make our most solid and stable, and prudent institutions tremble. 


Mr. DISRAELIT was very glad that the hon. member for Huntingdon had 
not proposed the repeal of the Act of 1844, because that would have been with- 
drawing the attention of the committee from the real question before it. The 
hon. member for Clitheroe, while expressing an opinion that the noble lord, 
the member for Lynn, had introduced the elements of a much wider discus- 
sion than the resolution submitted to the committee seemed to warrant, had 
nevertheless himself pretty extensively travelled into the forbidden province, 
and touched largely on all the subjects which he had intimated ought not to 
be discussed. The hon. gentleman had laid down certain principles for the 
establishment of a sound currency, the accuracy of which it would be difficult 
to challenge, but they did not appear to bear a very close reference to the 
circumstances with which the committee had now to deal. The hon. gentle- 
man told the House, above all, in the establishment of a currency, to beware 


of artificial arrangements; but he (Mr. Disraeli) wanted to know whether the 
currency in this country was not connected with artificial arrangements? It 
was very easy to deliver an abstract lecture, and lay down principles which 
might answer in Utopia for the establishment of a currency, but he appre- 
hended that the criticism of the hon. gentleman could not apply to the excep- 
tionable circumstances found in every existing currency. The hon. gentleman, 
however, after expressing these abstract opinions, delivered a panegyric on 
the measure of 1844, and if that panegyric was just, it must of course termi- 
nate all discussion on the subject. The hon. gentleman said that the object 
and result of the measure of 1844 was to saturate England with gold. We 
might be drained at present, said the hon. gentleman; we might be subject toa 
most severe an unusual pressure, but by the providential arrangements of 1844, 
the country was found prepared for this pressure. By the wise arrangements 
of 1844, the country was saturated with gold, and, being so saturated, severe as 
might be the pressure and the sufferings of the merchants and manufacturers, 
nevertheless, there was a fund prepared to meet all exigencies. Why, what was 
the state of this country with respect to the precious metals previous to the 
co-operation of the Act of 1844? How far was England saturated with gold at 
that moment? By the last return, before the measure of 1844 came fairl 

into operation, he (Mr. Disraeli) found that the bullion and coin in the Ban 

of land amounted to £15,209,060. Then it was not the measure of 
1844 that saturated this country with gold. He would not now enter into 
the question: as to what degree of saturation by the precious metals would 
enable this country to encounter the difficulties which were now to be met; 
but he adverted to the position repeatedly laid down by the hon. member for 
Clitheroe, that we were indebted to the Act of 1844 for our ability to meet 
this drain, in consequence of the saturating qualities of that Act. Now he 
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called the attention of the committee to the fact, that, previous to that Act 
coming fairly into operation, the Bank of England was in possession of bullion 
and coin scarcely exceeded in any account of the Bank since published. The 
hon. member for Clitheroe ascribed the present state of our monetary and 
commercial system to the alarm not being earlier felt by the Bank. The hon. 
gentleman repeated, in language more precise, the intimation given by a great 
authority to the House before, that the Bank had not contracted its issues. 
when the danger first commenced, and would lead the House to believe that 
the existing pressure arose from the fatal step taken by the Bank of lessening 
the rate of interest in August of last year. Now, notwithstanding some vague 
observations of the right hon. member for Tamworth, it appeared to be the 
universal opinion of the House and of the country, that they had no right, 
under the Act of 1844, to criticise the conduct of the Bank of England in 
its Banking Department. They had invented perfect machinery—machinery 
almost as perfect as the sliding scale, for the regulation of the Issue Depart- 
ment. This was announced by the minister, sanctioned by the House, and 
received by the country, that we were totally independent of the management 
of the Bank, and of the caprices of the directors; that if the directors of 
the Bank mismanaged their affairs, that was their business and not ours; and 
that we were estopped from any criticism on the conduct of the Bank; 
estopped, if by no other consideration, by, at least, a feeling of self-respect 
and decent dignity on the part of that House. What greater opprobrium on 
the foresight, prudence, and sagacity of that House could there be than that 
they, on finding the recent arrangements of so important an Act as that of 
1844 wanting, should, on the first occasion, turn round like a common scold 
and abuse the Bank, and yet regret, what it was impossible to deny, that they 
had no power to control the Bank? Therefore, considering the language of 
the Act, and remembering the observations of the right hon. member for 
Tamworth, nothing but the perplexity of finding the country in a confused 
position, from which it was difficult to extricate it, could ever induce any one, 
especially so eminent a statesman as the right honourable baronet, the member 
for Tamworth, to turn round and try to fix on the Bank as being the author 
of all that was at present occurring. On a subject so difficult and compli- 
eated, and in reference to which he spoke with unaffected diffidence, he should 
give no opinion of his own. He would mention nothing not fully substan- 
tiated by the admission of his opponents, or by documents which none could 
contest; but he maintained, that the conduct of the Bank was not only not 
liable to the imputation made against it, but was entitled, on the contrary, to 
the expression of an opinion of a very different character. The Bank of 
England lowered the rate of interest in August of last year. Now he wanted 
to tase what there was in the state of the country in August last, which 
should have made the Bank look with any alarm to the future? The Bank 
then had an almost unprecedented amount of treasure; perhaps the largest 
amount of reserved notes which they had possessed for a year and a half or 
two years. Looking to their own position, their command over the precious 
metals, and the amount of their reserve, as well to the general feeling of the 
city of London, the Bank, as a mere banking establishment, had a right to 
suppose that they were justified in assisting, liberally, every well-founded com- 
mercial movement. The directors of the Bank were men of the world, of 
great character and experience. Some of them were members of that House, 
and they might by chance have heard some hon. gentleman, previous to that 
time, predicting the possibility of a coming scarcity, and proposing that the 
rts should be opened. But did the right hon. baronet, the member for 
Famworth, sanction that proposal? Did the Government, who also exercised 
great influence of public opinion? No. There was not, then, in August, 
when the Bank reduced the interest, having that great amount of treasure 
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and reserve notes, any apprehension in the commercial or political circles of 
the country. The great statesmen—those who had possessed, and those who 
then possessed, power in the country—did not come forward and state any 
ground of apprehension to the Bank at that time, in respect to a comi 
scarcity. hat was the opinion of those who should have been better informe 
on this point than the directors of the Bank of England, or the merchants of 
the country, or members of that House, or the members of the present and 
late Governments? The best of opinion on the subject was the opinion of 
those engaged in the corn trade, and that opinion might be gathered from the 
prices which prevailed. The average price for the six weeks ending August, 
1845, was 51s. 1ld. per quarter of wheat; while the price, on an average of 
six weeks, ending August, 1846, was only 49s. 2d. the quarter. When, there- 
fore, fault was found with the Bank, it should be borne in mind, that it was 
clear that it was the opinion of the Ministry, of the right hon. member for 
Tamworth, and also of the dealers in wheat, that there was no fear of a scar- 
city. What was the price in September, 1845, on a similar average of six 
weeks? It was 55s. 7d. the quarter; whereas the price, on an average of six 
weeks ending in September, last year, was only 4/s. 3d. Was it. to be tole- 
rated, that the Bank was to be brought forward as a scape-goat under these 
remarkable circumstances, forgetting the significant silence of the men who 
were Ministers now and who were Ministers then, and the speaking langu 

of these authentic documents? Let the House mark a little further how far 
there was any foundation for these imputations upon the directors of the 
Bank. In October, 1845, wheat was 55s. 2d.; but in October, 1846, it was 
only 52s. 1ld. Even in the month of November, when we were now told 
that the clouds were rising, it was only 59s. 7d., and it had been 58s. 5d. in 
November, 1845. Even in the month of December it was 58s. 9d., in 1845, 
and but 60s. 4d. in 1846. Taking the average of the six months, July to 
December, it was 54s. 8d. in 1845, and but 53s. 7d. in 1846. Was not this 
alone a sufficient vindication of the Bank from the imputation that had been 
cast upon it ;—cast upon it, not by a casual word,—not by an intimation in the 
heat of debate, but evidently from a foregone conclusion? Here was the 
Bill in distress—the great Charter of 1844 in distress. A scape-goat must be 
found. Let it be the Bank of England. The expression used by the right 
hon. baronet (Sir R. Peel) was vague indeed. He seemed touched by a soft- 
hearted reminiscence ; he spoke in a tender tone; and, so far as he was con- 
cerned, it might have been passed by. But the charge had been repeated— 
repeated in a manner the most decided, and by more than one right hon. 
gentleman. It was the order of battle; it was the word given to the public— 
“It is the Bank of England that was not prudent in time—that did not watch 
the signs of the times.” Why, what would have been the consequence if the 
Bank of England had not reduced its interest when it did, but had kept it as 
it was, or, following up the suggestion now made, had increased it? The 
most beneficial movement that for years had happened in this country—the 
most beneficial act—one that had spoken most for the prescience and foresight 
and admirable prudence of the body who performed it, was the act of the 
Bank in reducing the rate of interest under the circumstances. What had 
occurred from it? The confidence of the public was so great, when they 
found, in August, that the Bank did not increase their rate, that we were 
indebted to that foresight and sagacity for the fact, that all the merchants of 
England scoured both hemispheres to procure corn for us; we were indebted 
to that act that we had had 6,000,000 quarters of corn sent into this country, 
and that we were at this moment exporting to France, and had the exchanges 
of the continent mainly influenced in our favour. And it was not merely 
that the Bank of England had contributed to feed us, and were one of the 
principal causes of gold flowing in from the continent to this country, and had 
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no expression of public approbation and public confidence in their favour ; 
but one who, upon such a subject, was so great an authority, and the last from 
whom they should apprehend a rebuke, must seize upon the very first oppor- 
tunity of branding them for that act, so politic, so sagacious, and so beneficial ; 
and amidst all the incoherent judgments and hasty opinions upon the causes 
of panic, all agreed in believing that the Bank was the great criminal, and 
rincipally believed it from the intimation of the right hon. baronet (Sir R. 
Peel). He (Mr. Disraeli) was not one of those who, upon such a subject as 
this, would appeal to the passions of the House; and he believed, that if this 
apetinn, on the Act of 1844, were calmly examined by an investigation of 
, and not by an assertion of windy opinions, the House might be led to a 
result highly beneficial to this country. at—he would not say he charged 
against the Act of 1844, because he wished to conduct the investigation in a 
temperate spirit—but what appeared to him to be imputable to it was, that it 
was an Act which could not prevent any of the mischief that under the previous 
system occurred, but could prevent much of the benefit that occurred under the 
previous system. The Act had failed in every object which it held out as 
desirable on this subject, and promised to fulfil. We were told that it would 
—-. or tended to prevent, anything like those financial disturbances and 
isorders which we associated with the name of panic. The House had had 
held before them, in the speeches with which the Act was introduced, and in 
the committee that led to it, the instances of 1836, 1837, and 1839; it was 
by a picturesque representation of those disasters and of the public discom- 
fort, that the House, yielding to the great authority of the mdividual who 
introduced this measure—legislating upon a subject which he had deeply 
studied, and of which, in a certam sense, he was a great master—were 
induced to pass that Act. Now let the House observe, that if the Bill had 
been enacted previous to the monetary disorder of 1836-7, that disorder 
would equally i“ occurred. [Mr. Disraeli here entered into an elaborate 
statement of the facts which will be found detailed in the statistical paper by 
Mr. Danson, in our present number (page 209), proving, that if the Act had 
been in operation, it would not have prevented any of the evils attending the 
demand for gold in 1836 and 1839.) Then, if this Act had no power to con- 
trol the discretionary power of the Bank, nor to regulate the fluctuation in 
the notes with the amount of bullion; if it had failed, during these three 
years, in both objects, what advantages had we gained by it to counteract the 
inconvenience which had been put before the en by the hon. member for 
Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring)? Here we were told that there was an unprece- 
dented state of affairs in the - of London—if not impending bankruptcy, 
a state of affairs, as far as difficulty to meet there engagements were con- 
cerned, which had never been equalled, and this when all ed that the state 
of trade was sound. We were told that the Bank of England would not 
assist commerce, because, although it had the means to do so, it was obliged 
by a law, passed in 1844, to keep a t amount of treasure in a particular 
di ent. At the same time, the House had seen that this law h entirely 
failed in the objects it was to accomplish; that it did not exercise a control 
over the discretionary power of the Bank ; that we might have the same state 
of affairs to-morrow as under the old law; and that they might enter into 
engagements to-morrow, under this Act, which might“not be in their power to 
meet, We ran all the risk, and met the inconvenience and injury, and yet we 
were told, that this Act of 1844 was to produce a machinery which would 
curb the discretion, the fatal discretion, of the Bank, and regulate the amount 
of notes in circulation by the amount of coin and bullion in the coffers of the 
Bank. We were to pay for those two great advantages dearly it was sus 
at the time—most intensely it was now felt ; but it would be some case for the 
author of that Bill, and for the Government which supported it, if we obtained 
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these advantages which were promised in 1844—if we did regulate the circu- 
lation by the bullion, and had the power of controlling the discretion of the 
managers of the Bank. But when we had not the power of controlling their 
discretion for evil, were we by this law to control their discretion for good? 
That was the point for the House to consider, and that was the point the 
country must decide. We might find that our assent to this law was obtained 
on false pretences. Of course, he (Mr. Disraeli) meant, proved so by expe- 
rience ; he did not use the word offensively; all he meant to say was, that it 
had proved a failure—it had not fulfilled what it promised to fulfil. But 
while the country was experiencing the greatest possible inconvenience and - 
injury, let not the House be satisfied because the right hon. gentleman (Sir R. 
Peel), or the right hon. baronet opposite (the Chancellor of the Exchequer), 
turned round and said, “ ‘True, you are experiencing this injury ; true, you are 
suffering in your fortunes; but you forget the immense benefits we have 
gained for you by this Bill of 1844. Do you want the panic of 1836 or 1839 
brought back?”” The promise that the fluctuations would be regulated had 
not been fulfilled, and there was nothing in the Act to prevent the exercise of 
that fatal discretion which was deprecated on the part of the Bank directors. 
The same disasters as in 1836 and 1839 would have occurred had it not 
existed, and the same losses would have been experienced. The latitude of 
the discretion allowed to the directors was the same. But it was said these 
were only the superficial views taken at the first moment of public suffering. 
He held a document in his hand, however, dated June 11, 1844, addressed to 
“The Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P.,” by the bankers of London. 
It was very short, very pithy, and quite apropos to the present question. It 
was right the House should be reminded, that the united bankers of London 
addressed this memorial to the Prime Minister :— 


‘* We, the undersigned bankers of London, are induced by the importance 
of the measure, and our interest in its success, to address you upon the sub- 
ject of the Bank Charter Bill, now before Parliament. We were led to 
believe, when the measure was first brought forward—and we feel confident it 
was generally understood throughout the country—that although it was the 
intention of her Majesty’s Government that the paper circulation of the Bank 
of England, in their Issue Department, should be limited to an amount not 
exceeding £14,000,000 upon securities, yet that in the event of any particu- 
lar crisis arising, a power was to be reserved by the Bill, enabling the Bank of 
England,with the consent of the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Master of the Mint, to extend their issue, upon securities, 
beyond that amount. It was with considerable surprise that we find that the 
Bill now before the House of Commons does not contain any provision for an 
extension of the issue beyond £14,000,000 upon securities, excepting under 
the special circumstances named in the fifth clause of the Bill now before 
Parliament. We are apprehensive that the absolute limitation of the issue to 
£14,000,000, without any power of expansion being reserved, whether that 
amount be in itself a proper amount or not, will create a general feeling of 
uneasiness throughout the country, and, by preventing the satisfactory recep- 
tion of the measure, will deprive the scheme of many of the advantages it 
possesses, and interfere with its success. We respectfully submit, that the 
effect of such an absolute limitation will be to restrict the business of the 
country, by leading to a general withdrawal of legitimate accommodation, 
unless some power be reserved by the Bill for extending the issue, with the 
sanction of the authorities above alluded to, in cases of emergency, to be 


made apparent to such authorities.” 
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Who did the House think signed that document? id they think it was 
even the two members for Birmingham? Was it the Society for the Emanei- 
pation of Industry? Were they practical men, or mere theorists? The House 
would allow him to read the names; and they were names fitted to create a 
delightful feeling from their association with ideas of substantial opulence :— 


“Robarts, Curtis, and Co.; Hanbury, Taylor, and Lloyd; Bosanquet, 
Franks, and Co.; Brown, Janson, and Co.; Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co.; 
Hankey and Co.; Smith, Payne, and Smiths; Wills, Percival, and Co.; 
Masterman, Peters, and Co.; Rogers, Olding, and Co.; Spooner, Attwood, 
and Co.; Currie and Co.; Glyn, Halifax, Mills, and Co.; Williams and Co.; 
Fullers and Co.; Barnard, Dimsdale, Barnard, and Co.; Barnet, Hoares, and 
Co.; Lubbock, Forster, and Co.; Stevenson, Salt, and Sons; Price, Marryat, 
and Co.; Sapte, Banbury, and Co.; Weston and Co.; Twining and Co.; 
Dixon and Co.; Couttsand Co.; Herries and Co.; Ransom and Co.; Strachan 
and Co.; Scott and Co.; Cockburn and Co.”’ 


The signatures to this memorial representing the whole banking power of 
England was preceded by one which none of those whose names were subscribed 
would, he ventured to say, consider inferior to any that ap d; it was the 
signature of Jones Loyd & Co. It appeared that one member of the firm had 
written a pamphlet ; but, as its representations did not agree with the memo- 
rial, the name had been scratched out. Little did that gentleman think that 
his pamphlet would be turned into an Act of Parliament. Such was the fate 
of authors; they might be said to rule the world. The right hon. baronet, the 
member for Tamworth, would seem to convey an impression that some desire 
existed to adopt a course on which there could not be two opinions among 
sane and substantial men, as if Lord Ashburton or the hon. member for Hun- 
tingdon (Mr. T. Baring) would set aside the settlement of 1819. He 
(Mr. Disraeli) thought it as well to remind the House—which liked opinions 
given by practical men—of the practical opinion of Lombard Street. There 
was not a firm omitted, not a banking-house unrepresented in that memorial, 
which in the present state of affairs might be looked upon as a prophecy. 
There was not one, he ventured to say, who was ashamed of having signed 
that memorial. All he asked of the right hon. gentleman was, to answer the 
opinions of these men. It was not — to get up, and, in this agony of the 
credit of England, raise a question worthy to be discussed by the schoolmen 
as to “What was a pound?” That was a question worthy of the member for 
Birmingham and his disciples. The right hon. gentleman had had private 
interviews and correspondence with the Birmingham school. Let him con- 
tinue that if he pleased; but let him not mix such considerations with this 
discussion. What he was called upon to do was to answer Lombard Street. 
If the right hon. gentleman’s bill had failed in all its objects, if the fears of the 
bankers of Lombard Street had been justified by events, it was for the right 
hon. gentleman to show why they should endure the injury and inconvenience 
that measure entailed upon the country. One could wish that this or any 
country had a currency such as accorded with the idea of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, who was, himself, however, obliged to set out™in his arrangements on 
a basis not only imaginary, but arbitrary. Where a — metallic basis 
could not be obtained, it must be made as solid and substantial as possible. 


But aterrible and most unmerited loss ought not to be entailed upon the people 
of England, because it was pretended to do that which it would baffle any minis- 
ter to accomplish. If the right hon. gentleman admitted in a certain de 

an imaginary and arbi basis, it was a question of degree whether - 
ought not to be a power given under the system, such as that indicated by the 
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bankers of Lombard Street, which might be exercised on a great exigency for 
the relief of commerce. When the exchanges were against this country in 1825, 
and means were taken to give temporary relief to commerce, was not the gra- 
dual loss then sustained but a drop in the ocean of suffering as compared with 
that ruin which adherence to a false policy might produce? Was not loss, in 
short, preferable to ruin? He (Mr. Disraeli) now left the question in the hands 
of the House. His argument was founded rather on the document to which 
be had referred, than on any considerations suggested by his own reflections. 
He submitted the views he had stated with great diffidence; and any opinion he 
had given could be regarded only as a link to connect the facts he had placed 
before the House. But he hoped that in the face of those facts, the House 
would not arrive at an opinion which involved an unbending adherence to 
that Act of 1844, which he had shown to be a great delusion; a reality only 
as regarded the treasure which was locked up in the department of issue, a 
reality only now when the public wanted that treasure to assist in the opera- 
tions of commerce. It was indeed a measure, under the operation of which, 
it seemed as if they had locked their treasure in the coffers of the Bank, and 
thrown the key into the River Thames. 


Sir R. PEEL said, I do conceive we are discussing the question of the cur- 
rency in the most inconvenient form possible. The right hon. gentleman, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, makes a proposition, of which I, for one, most 
cordially approve, and which I believe, will meet with general concurrence 
from the House. An hon. friend of mine, one of the members for the City of 
London, attempts au amendment; and he has not had an opportunity of putting 
it in the hands of the chairman before he is told there is an objection in point 
of form; and my hon. friend modestly retires from the field. Therefore, it is 
impossible that the House can come to a satisfactory conclusion in regard to 
the subject which has been submitted to its consideration in the course of 
debate. Before the House forms an opinion—it can give no decision—but, 
before it forms an opinion as to any new legislation on that subject, it will 
take warning by the course of the present debate ; for it is at least extraordi- 
nary that there should be no approach to unanimity in regard to any mea- 
sure. I ask the House to consider whether the object is, some small modifica- 
tion of the Act of 1844, or whether the men who press for a small modifi- 


cation do not expect to open the door to some subversion of the principle? 
Now, let me review the course of the present debate. My hon. friend led the 
discussion ; and all he proposes is, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should give an assurance that he won’t borrow from the Bank on a deficiency. 
[Mr. Masterman—“ From the Banking Department.””] My hon. friend says, 
if the right hon. gentleman can give him that assurance, it will restore confi- 
dence in the City, and tend to relieve the pressure on the money-market. But 
that is a very small measure. Supposing, however, the right hon. gentleman 
able to give him the assurance, that in July he will not require any assistance 
from the Bank,—if he would give him that assurance, my hon. friend would 
be content to permit the bill of 1844 to remain. My hon. friend thinks that 
the Government would act wisely in taking the course most likely to enable 
them to dispense with the aid of the Bank when the next quarter’s dividend 
becomes due. That is the proposal of my hon. friend. He who leads the City 
bankers has no other proposition to make than that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should give an assurance that he won’t ask the Bank to lend him 
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any assistance. My hon. friend desires that for this purpose the Bank of 
England should be allowed to issue notes upon the amount of deficiency bills. 

Mr. MASTERMAN.—Out of the Issue Department. 

Sir R. PEEL.—Out of the Issue Department! That is a different proposal 
from what was submitted by my hon. friend. 

Mr. MASTERMAN wished to be allowed to explain what his proposal really 
was. It was this, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should apply to Par- 
liament for power to enable the Bank to take money out of the Issue Depart- 
ment, and allow it to be replaced by the growing revenue, leaving the Banking 

ment to mai itself. 

Sir R. PEEL.—I thought I heard something from my hon. friend that it 
would be desirable that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should give an as- 
surance to the House that he would not borrow money from the Bank for the 
— of paying the dividends. 

r. MASTERMAN.—From the Banking Department. 

Sir R. PEEL.—Yes, the Banking Department; decidedly so. There was 
nothing in the proposal of my hon. friend, whatever object & may have con- 
templated, with respect to issuing notes from the Issue Department. Then 
followed the hon. member for Montrose :— 

Mr. MASTERMAN.—I must say a word as to what I really did propose, for 
it does not seem to be properly understood. What I actually did say was, that 
I thought the proposal submitted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
tend to alleviate the inconvenience now felt by the public. I did not say that 
it was the best measure that could be adopted, but I did conceive that a 
modified measure of that kind, going forth with the authority of this House, 
would be extremely desirable under the pressure now existing. My object in 
the proposal which I made was to remove any demand of the Banking Depart- 
ment upon the Issue Department, and to leave the Bank to act upon its own 
idea of what was right and proper for the national interest,—for I conceived 
that the Bank had no power under this restricted bill to grant accommodation 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer without incommoding the public. 

Sir R. PEEL.—My hon. friend has confirmed my statement, that the pro- 
posal he made was, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should give an 
assurance that he would not require money from the Banking Department to 

y the July dividends. Then came the hon. member for Montrose (Mr. 
Ties). His proposal was this—that there should be unlimited competition 
in respect to banking—(Mr. Hume—“ free trade””)—that there should be free 
trade in banking, and that the country banks should be allowed to issue £5 notes 
to any amount, but that they should be required to pay their notes in gold. 
I beg to say, that I do not think the adoption of that proposal would have any 
tendency to diminish the present pressure. The hon. member is satisfied 
with the general principle of the currency; he only objects to the country 
banks being restricted in their accommodation, and not having imposed upon 
them the necessity of paying their notes in gold. There was next the pro- 
posal of the hon. member for South Lancashire (Mr. Brown). That hon. 
member proposed that the Bank of England should be permitted, for a 
limited period, to issue £1 notes, and that they should hereafter be with- 
drawn. He may depend upon it, that when permission is once given to the 
Bank of England to issue £1 notes in lieu of gold, he would find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to persuade the House to retrace its steps, to recall the £1 notes, 
and again to have a gold circulation distributed throughout the country. The 
hon. gentleman, the member for Rutland, admitted that his object is an incon- 
vertible paper currency; he says he would have a limitation of the amount, 
but that he is in favour of such a proposition. That was the third proposal. 
Then came the fourth, that of the hon. gentleman the member for Warwick. 
shire. [Sir R. Peel here entered into his old discussion with the Birmingham 
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currency speakers ; but though, as usual on this subject, he made a part of his 
own party laugh, he said nothing deserving of more than temporary notice in 
the newspapers.] The last proposal was made by the noble lord (Lord G. 
Bentinck) and supported by the hon. member for Shrewsbury, and it is one 
for a repeal or modification of the Act of 1844, as they think that the evils 
which we undergo would be cured by a repeal, or, at least, an alteration of 
that Act. But, y ee determining that the repeal or modification of the Act 
of 1844 will provide a remedy, let us well consider what is the nature of the 
evil under which this country is at present suffering; let us well consider 
whether or no, in our desire to attam some immediate present relief, we are 
not incurring the risk of subsequent aggravation of that evil by an alteration 
of the principle and practice of our currency. Now I do not want any better 
description of the present condition of this country, and the real nature of the 
pressure under which we labour, than that which I find in the able and disin- 
terested statement of the hon. member for Huntingdon. I will take his facts. 
He says this country is suffering frora an unexpected scarcity of food. That 
is the fact: a calamity upon which none of us calculated has been felt; and a 
noble earl has calculated the loss of capital, in consequence of the total loss of 
the potato crop, and the partial failure of other crops and articles of sub- 
sistence for man, in this country and in Ireland, at the amount of not less 
than £16,000,000. Why it is difficult to estimate what may be the effect of an 
abstraction of capital in one year to the amount of £16,000,000; but, above 
all, when that abstraction of capital is caused by such a calamity as a scarcity 
of food. This calamity of a loss of food has come unawares on every country 
in the northern part of Europe. Howit is that so little calculation should have 
been made at an early period of the last autumn I know not. Whether or no the 
same atmospheric influence—if atmospheric influence it be—that caused the 
failure of the potato has affected other vegetable substances, I cannot tell; all I 
can say is, that in this country, and in other countries of Europe, after harvest 
had been carried in, there ee to be no prescience of the extent of the 
calamity. Those countries from which in ey years we draw supplies, 
are suffering from an extreme scarcity of food. France and Holland, and 
Belgium, and the northern parts of Europe, and all along the banks of the 
Rhine, are suffering extreme pressure on account of food. Even in the 
northern parts of Europe, where, tempted by appearances, they parted with 
their food, the pressure is becoming exceedingly great. They find that the 
contributions they made towards the supply of this country and France have 
caused a severe pressure upon themselves; and we are therefore in this con- 
dition, that not only are we suffering by a loss of food, leading to a destruc- 
tion of capital to the amount of £16,000,000, but, concurrently with that 
misfortune, a similar misfortune has visited every country in northern Europe, 
and we are all looking to the United States, as the only source whence food 
can be derived. What effect must that not have had in paralyzing our trade, 
in de ing our commercial speculations, and depriving us of our ordinary 
msioetat ‘Do not tell us of the failure of free-trade. Has free-trade had its 
fair trial in the northern parts of Europe? Is it not clear that the capability 
of this country and of other countries to consume meat, has been materially 
impeded by the superior necessity of devoting their resources to the supply of 
food? Their customers here, and in the other countries of Europe, have been 
compelled to devote their surplus revenues to the necessity of getting the 
means of procuring food. But then, says the hon. gentleman, there never 
was a year in which speculation was so rife as in 1845; and if men will 
speculate and run riot, depend upon it, that whatever legislative measure 
you may pass, they will inevitably suffer the consequence. He says, I do not 
deny the great importance of railways—I admit that railways may be the 
foundation of future prosperity; but this I say, that if the capital of the 
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country ordinarily applied to commerce is in extraordinary quantity locked 
up in railways, then the country will suffer great pressure in consequence. 
us, in addition to the failure of food, you have had speculation running 
riot upon railways, so much so that in the course’ of last year applications 
were made to Parliament which, if all acceded to, would have required 
£340,000,000 to meet their engagements. But there has been another cause 
concurrent with these ; there has been a failure in that most important material 
of manufacture, cotton. The cotton crop has fallen short beyond calculation, 
and the consequence has been an enormous increase in the price of that raw 
material, which enters so largely as an element of our manufactures. I say, 
then, that we are suffering from the continued pressure, according to the hon. 
gentleman, of a deficient supply of food, from an extravagant application of 
capital to railways, and from a decrease in the quantity and an increase in the 
price of cotton, an article of so great importance to our manufactures. You 
may think it advisable to throw the blame of these things on the Bill of 1844; 
but if you had an inconvertible paper currency, or a metallic currency, or any 
modification of paper and metal, depend on it, no currency on the face of 
the earth, at any period of its existence, can be exposed to the triple operation 
of three such pA er~ without feeling the utmost pressure—one that no 
increase of bank notes can meet. Therefore, sir, while I assure the noble lord 
that I adhere to the sentiment he heard me express with pleasure, that I should 
think it utterly unworthy of a practical minister to be swayed by feelings of per- 
sonal consistency on such a question, admitting the duty imposed on me, and 
not denying my responsibility, though the other branch of the legislature is as 
responsible as myself; yet I should think it utterly unworthy of myself to throw 
any impediment in the way of the Government taking a view of the present state 
of thecountry. With re: to the Act of 1844, I assure the noble lord I claim 
the same privilege on that measure as I exercised with respect to the Corn 
Bill. If experience convinces me that the interests of the country in matters 
of this kind, where no breach of a principle of state policy is concerned, 
require a modification of laws I myself have proposed, I should feel it utterly 
unworthy of me if I did not set the example of proposing that modification. 
Now, sir, with respect to this Act itself it was passed in 1844; the Bank 
Charter was about to expire, and it became necessary to make some new regu- 
lations. The regulations proposed by me were not adopted without five 
years of continued inquiries before committees. First, there was the com- 
mittee on joint-stock banks, in 1838 and 1839; then there was the committee 
which, without making any distinct report, gave evidence of the highest 
authority on which the Act of 1844 was founded. And was that Act of 1844 
a mere speculative improvement of the. currency, without any experience of 
past evils? The hon member for Warwickshire says, in 1819, I gave a 
flourishing account of the state of the country ; that I dwelt on the triumphs 
of our arms ; that I recommended, under all our difficulties, a strict adherence 
to good faith. Why did I dothat? As an inducement to the House of 
Parliament, which had contracted debts with the public creditor, under an 
engagement that on the return of peace cask payments should be resumed 
according to the ancient standard, to fulfil that engagement with a scrupulous, 
though sometimes inconvenient, adherence to public faith. But has not the 
hon. gentleman, in the ardour of the inquiry he has directed against this Bill, 
forgotten some of the facts with regard to the Bank prior to the period of its 
passing ?—Has he read the history of the years 1814, 1815, and 1816?—Is he 
aware that during the period when we had an inconvertible paper currency 240 
private banks failed in this country ?—And why did they fail? Because, on a 
return to peace, on the prospect of that peace, there was the collapse which was 
sure to occur after we had had possession of the trade of the world, and had 
been indulging in all the luxury of an inconvertible paper currency. Without 
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any intervention on my part, on the return to peace, with the altered position 
of trade, there occurred a state of things before the committee of 1819 to 
which the present grievance, great as it is, is not to be compared. It is 
proposed to repeal this Act of 1844. Are we to restore the law to what 
it was before the passing of that Bill? There should be an unlimited 
right of issue on the part of country banks; there shall be a power on 
the part of the Bank of England to issue notes merely upon its own dis- 
cretion. Is that to be the state of things? The hon. gentleman has told 
us what took place in 1837 and 1838; he said the country was then 
brought to the verge of ruin. But repeal the Act of 1844, and that will 
be the state of the law as it existed at that former period. It gave no security. 
The Bank had the power of issuing paper, without reference to the ex- 
changes; the bullion was reduced to, k believe, £1,600,000 in gold, and there 
was every prospect of the Bank not being able to fulfil its engagements. 
Always bear in mind, if you do consent to repeal the Act of 1844, you restore 
the old order of things, and have not the slightest security against a recur- 
rence of the disorders that took place in 1838 and 1839. But the object 
of the Act of 1844 has been greatly misunderstood. The main object of that 
Act was to insure the convertibility of paper into gold, and to prevent, in 
times of difficulty and distress, the temptation to which it is so easy to yield, 
of giving accommodation, of issuing paper without reference to the exchanges, 
of purchasing temporary ease, and afterwards aggravating the commercial pres- 
sure by a panic which leads to a demand of gold in exchange for paper. It is of 
the utmost importance that in these periods of commercial difficulty we should 
not be exposed to that other difficulty, a demand on the Bank for gold in con- 
sequence of doubts of its solvency. It cannot be denied that by the Act of 
1844, this object has been attained. The hon. member for Huntingdon (Mr. 
T. Baring) says there is now not the least panic—there is no doubt whatever 
ef the solvency of the Bank—no wish to have gold in exchange for ne 
and that the pressure is caused by undue apprehensions. But what would be 
the state of things now if we had a panic—if doubts as to the solvency of the 
Bank were superinduced upon the pressure the hon. gentleman describes ? 
What would have been the state of things if that Act of 1844 had not been 
passed? Suppose there had been on the part of every country bank, while 
this riotous speculation in railways prevailed, a power of fostermg it by un- 
controlled issues of paper: do you think the state of affairs would be as 
advantageous as itis? Severe as I admit the pressure to be, and deeply as I 
deplore it, yet can any man deny that the object of the Act of 1844—the con- 
trol of the issues by country banks, to prevent competition in a time of such 
speculation—affords, whatever the hon. gentleman may say, no security for 
ultimate solvency? Is it not highly probable that without it speculation— 
even now admitted to have run riot—would have pretty nearly precipitated us 
to the verge of ruin? It is said that the object of the Act of 1844 was to 
supply a machine that would work by itself, and require no discretion what- 
ever in those who have to deal with its operation. That is pent true with 
respect to the Issue Department of the Bank. The Issue Department of the 
Bank is a machine that acts of itself; and I almost regret that it was not 
separated altogether from the Bank, and trusted to other hands. Then the 
supposed confusion between the two departments would have deceived no one. 
It was perfectly open to establish a Government board, by which the issues 
could be conducted ; in that case the issue of notes would poe correspond 
with the issue of gold, which would have varied directly according to the 


increase or decline of supply: it would have been a machine requiring 
no intellect or discretion in the management of it. As it is, the Bank of 
England has the Issue Department connected with it. It was thought 
advisable not to incur the additional expense necessary for the support 
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of a department under the control of the Government. The hon. member for 
Shrewsbury says we have no right to criticise the conduct of the Bank of 
England. How can the House of Commons maintain such a doctrine with 
regard to such an institution? Who can deny the influence the Bank of England 
must exercise over the circulation and currency of the country? The hon. mem- 
ber for Huntingdon (Mr. Baring) does not agree with the hon. member for 
Shrewsbury; nay, the hon. gentleman drew a totally different conclusion from 
the hon. member for Shrewsbury, with respect to the conduct of the Bank of 
England in August last. The hon. member for Huntingdon, who I appre- 
hend is a higher authority on questions of this kind than the hon. member 
for Shrewsbury, quite disapproves of the conduct of the Bank, in lowerin 
the rate of interest, in August last. As to the criticism on the conduct o' 
the Bank at that period, I must leave the hon. gentleman to settle the ques- 
tion with the hon. member for Shrewsbury. hat I did say amounted to 
this: that I ventured to express serious doubts whether the Bank of England 
had taken the most prudent course in January last, when the state of Ireland 
was so well known, and the danger of society so well understood; I say, I 
doubted whether the Bank of England had at that time exercised a sound 
discretion in discounting at 4 per cent. If they had not discounted at that 
rate, there would probably not have been that continued drain for bullion 
which has since then unfortunately taken place. The hon. gentleman told the 
house what occurred in 1844, and he called our attention also to what took 
place in 1837, 1838, and 1839, but he cannot take credit to himself for havin 
rophesied, five or six years before 1844, what would occur at that period; an 
he cannot deny that no one of the difficulties of that period have been in any 
respect obviated. The hon. member stated those difficulties, and he stated to 
us the condition of the Bank of England, and the amount which it had in 
circulation ; but he omitted to tell us what was the amount of bullion’in the 
hands of the country bankers during that period. In the year 1823, the 
bullion in the hands of country bankers amounted to £13,760,000; in 1825 it 
was reduced to £3,012,000: it then varied between £4,000,000 and £8,000,000. 
In 1837, it was reduced £4,000,000, and then became £11,740,000; and 
then it rose to £12,000,000, and subsequently sank to £4,000,000. If the 
hon. member omits the whole circulation of the country bankers, and if he 
takes no notice of the doctrine of the country bankers, according to which 
they disregard the foreign exchanges, and say they have no more to do 
with them than the snow on the mountains, then I say that he neglects a 
most important and material portion of the argument. The Act of 1844 was 
intended to prevent the evil of an increase of the country bank circulation, 
concurrently with a diminution of the precious metals. It was intended also 
for the purpose of giving the Bank of England a controlling power over the 
whole circulation of the country ; and that purpose I conceive it is ve —? 
to justify, if upon no other ground than this, that the Bank of aston had, 
in that respect, pursued a conduct wise and discreet. To that I am prepared 
to bear my full testimony. The Bank of England has great functions to dis- 
charge ; it possesses great privileges, and a great monopoly. There can be 
no other bank of issue within 65 miles of London. The country bankers are 
limited in their operation, only that the Bank of England may exercise a con- 
trolling power over the circulation of the country. Their discretion has not 
been placed under any limit or restraint as regards discounts, although nothing 
is more certain than that great danger would be incurred, if, in the exercise of 
that privilege, they were to disregard the course of the foreign exchanges. 
The country, in thus trusting the Bank of England, has not done so in vain. 
The Bank are proud of the confidence reposed in them; they feel that they 
have nobler functions to discharge than those of guarding and promoting the 
interests of the proprietors of Bank Stock. Parliament imposed upon the 
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Bank of England no strict rules—to a great extent it trusted them that they 
would regulate their operations by the necessities of the country, and that they 
would neither disregard the foreign exchanges, nor the efflux or the influx 
of gold. But, though parliament imposed upon the Bank no strict rule of 
action, still Parliament did trust that the Bank would act upon the same prin- 
ciples which had governed their conduct upon former occasions, and that the 
currency of the country would be kept under the due influence of the foreign 
exchanges. The memorial of the bankers, that was presented at the time to 
which [ am now referring, was read fuily before Parliament in the year 1844. 
But the honourable member asks, Why did we not act upon that memorial ? 
I conceive that it is now rather late to put that question. The object was 
that the Bank should possess the power, and should, under fitting cireum- 
stances, be induced to exercise the power of discouraging speculation of all 
kinds; but that object would have ben utterly defeated by a knowledge on 
the part of the public that the Government possessed any power of interference. 
Suppose the First Lord of the Treasury, the Master of the Mint, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, possessed the power of directing that the Bank 
should issue £3,000,000 additional, the moment the least pressure was felt, 
application would instantly be made for the exercise of that power; and that 
which was merely a temporary pressure would be declared irremediable other- 
wise than by an exercise of the power so possessed by the Government. We 
declined to accept that power, not from any unwillingness to undertake the 
responsibility, but because we thought that Parliament, and Parliament alone, 
ought to exercise a power of relaxing that which Parliament had enacted. 
After the fullest consideration, we felt that it was a power which Government 
ought not to assume. We entertained for the gentlemen who made the sug- 
gestion the highest respect. Their suggestion was not neglected; but yet it 
was not one on which we thought it expedient to act. I think the substance 
of this memorial cannot have been forgotten ; and, if I recollect rightly, 
the hon. member for London referred to it. 

Mr. MASTERMAN.—I did not refer to it in the debate, though I had a 
good deal to do with the preparation of the memorial. 

Sir R. PEEL resumed.—I have a full recollection of the fact, that the 
memorial was brought under the notice of Parliament; and we had then, as I 
have now, a full sense of the evils of competition in banking. We have seen 
an example of it in the United States, where they were not able to secure the 
actual payment of paper. From a sense of the evils arising from the failure of 
country banks, we felt it to be our duty to propose the measure of 1844. On 
the whole, I approve of the course that the Government is now taking; at the 
same time, I cannot help feeling some apprehension—the rise in the price of 
corn, which has this day been announced, is, in every point of view, most 
painful. Do not suppose that I am not alive to the pressure, which, I regret 
to say, is not confined to this country. I greatly fear the effect of the in- 
creased pressure, though I am glad to hear from the right hon. gentleman, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that there is a prospect of improvement ; 
at the same time, I regret ws ieee from other quarters that some money trans- 
actions have occasioned considerable embarrassment. I admit it to be a sub- 
ject for deep and serious reflection. I further admit that no pedantic and 
rigid adherence to any principle ought to prevent us from considering the 
subject fully in all its bearings. If I myself thought that any relaxation of 
this bill would be a cure for the evils which press upon us, I repeat that I 
would not oppose its relaxation on account of the part which I took in intro- 
ducing that measure to Parliament; but it is my firm belief, founded upon 
the information at present in my possession, that a temporary issue of some 
£2,000,000 of paper would not increase that capital which, in point of fact, 
is the source from which you can command the produce of other countries. 
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My great apprehension is, that by any such relaxation of the bill, by issuing 
notes on Exchequer bills, by permitting the Bank to issue notes on paper 
security, we should purchase temporary relief from pressure at the risk of 
aggravating the very evils from which we are endeavouring to escape. The 
uropean exchanges are slightly in our favor; the gradual, and, I believe, I 
may say, the almost daily influx of gold is tending to give security and con- 
fidence to the Bank, and will enable them to give further accommodation to 
the public, which I trust they will, under the circumstances, extend to the 
pa verge of the power they possess. But limit that confidence—turn the 
exchanges against you—tell the Bank its own position is in danger, that the 
convertibility of its notes is doubtful,—then the Bank will have to consult, 
not only its own security, for that even would be a subordinate consideration, 
but the interests and safety of the country, by securing that great object, the 
convertibility of paper into gold. You think it would be an easy thing for 
the Bank to part with the gold which it has in its possession at present, and 
which amounts to about £10,000,000. There is most fortunately, as I think, 
pe it may be a source of great expense throughout the country, a gold 
circulation to the amount of some thirty or forty millions,—for it is most dif- 
ficult to estimate the amount of gold in circulation by any issues through the 
Bank. This gold circulation, diffused throughout this part of the empire, at 
least, is, I believe, the foundation of the security of the Scotch and Irish 
banks. Gold is an expensive circulating medium, I admit; but gold is capital, 
and in that respect differs from Bank paper. If you choose, under the ap- 
prehension of a temporary pressure, to part with your gold, you may command 
the produce of foreign countries in return, and if that system is good for you, 
it is good for every other country. The hon. member for Huntingdon (Mr. T. 
Baring) has said that France had not suffered in the same proportion as we 
have. I take the metallic circulation of France compared with the’ paper 
to be as 80 to 30. Suppose the case reversed : suppose the paper circulation 
of France was as 80, and its circulation of coin as 30, do you think that the 
Minister of that country would have felt the same confidence in dealing with 
the subject as he has exhibited? Expensive, therefore, though a gold circu- 
lation be, it yet gives security against that greatest of evils, a demand for 
gold on account of any internal panic. My humble advice to you is, that 
you will not, in a at a temporary pecuniary advantage, issue #1 notes in 
place of sovereigns. I do hope that we shall be enabled to pass through our 
present difficulties, and that without some overwhelming proof of a para- 
mount necessity, which would deprive you of all discretion, you will not 
consent to tamper with the principle which we had the greatest difficulty in 
re-establishing, after our long experience of the evils resulting from its aban- 
donment between 1797 and 1819. Depend upon it, if you attempt to purchase 
present relief by endangering the convertibility of paper, you will inflict a 
severe blow on the prosperity of this country ; you will shake the confidence 
in property, and depreciate the value of property. It will be an act utterly 
inconsistent with past experience, and altogether unworthy of the character 
you have hitherto maintained, if, in order to escape from a temporary pres- 
sure, you relinquish an advantage which is essential to the welfare of all 
classes of the community, and, above all, of that class which, by the certainty 
and fixedness of the circulating medium, can be alone assured of a command 
over the necessgries of life. 
[The debate closed without any division taking place—the question before 
the House being, whether the Government should be permitted to allow a 
discount for prompt payment of the instalments of the Irish loan? to which 
no objection was offered by any party. The above debate was incidental to 
the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject. | 
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Bankers’ Weekly Circulation Returns. 


Pursuant to the Act 7 & 8 Victoria, c. 32 ; extracted from the LONDON GAZETTES. 


PRIVATE BANKS. 





NAME OF BANK. 


Authorised 
Issue. 


AVERAGE AMOUNT. 





April 3rd. 


April 10th. 


April 17th. 


April 24th. 





RINE © ois. a5 'd0.c acs. aeiosin's 
Andover Bank 
ere | 
Aylsham Bank 

Aylesbury Old Bank 

Baldock and Biggleswade Bank .. . 
Barnstaple Bank 

Basingstoke and Odiham Bank .... | 
errr 
Bedford and Bedfordshire Bank.... 
Bewdley Bank 

Bicester and Oxfordshire Bank .... 
Birmingham Bank—Attwoods & Co. 
Birmingham and Warwickshire Bank( 
Blandford Bank | 
Boston Bank—Garfit and Co. 
Boston Bank—Gee and Co. 
Bridgewater Bank 

Bristol Bank 

Broseley and Bridgenorth Bank... . 
Buckingham Bank 

Bury and Suffolk Bank 

Banbury Bank 

Banbury Old Bank 

Bath City Bank 

Bedfordshire Leighton Buzzard Bank| 
Birmingham Bank—Taylor & Lloyds’ 
Bradford Old Bank 

Brecon Old Bank 

Bridport Bank 

Brighton Union Bank 

Burlington and Driffield Bank ... 
Bury St. Edmund’s Bank 
Bromsgrove Bank 

Cambridge Bank (Mortlock & Sons) 
Cambridge and Cambridgeshire Bank’ 
Canterbury Bank 

Carmarthen Bank 

Chertsey Bank 

Colchester Bank 

Colchester and Essex Bank 

Cornish Bank 

Coventry Bank 

City Bank, Exeter 

Craven Bank 





Christchurch Bank ............ san 


VOL. VIII. 





£ 

29,316 
17,751 
11,849 

5,854 
48,461 
37,223 
17,182 
24,730 
34,218 

8,515 
18,597 
27,090 
23,695 
18,132 

9,723 
75,069 
15,161 
10,028 
48,277 
26,717 
29,657 
82,362 
43,457 
55,153 

4,572 
36,829 
38,816 
12,676 


68,271 | 
24,698 |, 





£ 

24,344 
15,777 
11,000 

5,988 
44,141 
36,554 
15,425 
25,079 


33,794 |, 32, 


12,745 || 
3,201 | 
16,799 || 


25,744 


49,916 |) 


33,671 


23,597 || 
3,436 || 
25,082 || 


48,704 


49,869 || 


12,045 





21,527 || : 


77,154 
2,840 


£ 

24,255 
17,075 
12,640 

5,659 
45,125 
36,837 
15,505 
25,089 
34,666 

8,458 
15,863 
26,582 
24,086 
18,287 

8,423 
70,037 
14,885 
10,106 
38,312 
24,233 
26,229 
83.450 
47,109 
52,209 

4,539 
36,255 
38,450 
12,176 
66,184 
25,145 
31,303 
12,941 

3,128 
16,955 
23,084 
48,470 
33,044 
21,927 

3,496 
22,355 
43,429 
48,151 
10,717 
22,915 
77,155 

2,560 





£ 

24,418 
15,065 
11,235 

5,548 
43,822 
36,986 
15,946 
23,541 
34,238 

8,459 
15,639 
26,983 
23,750 
18,222 

8,625 
67,127 
14,107 

9,710 
39,135 
25,065 
28,824 
80,045 
42,980 
53,175 

4,402 
36,564 





(o 


24,414 
16,225 
11,870 

5,540 
43,043 
35,453 
16,682 
23,636 
33,231 

9,013 
16,461 
26,774 
23,310 
18,180 

8,900 
73,534 
13,772 

9,895 
39,466 
25,259 
28,206 
74,535 
41,858 
54,340 

4,336 
35,808 
36,688 
12,407 
62,170 
22,629 
32,064 
12,189 

2,866 
16,597 
23,520 
49,382 
33,903 
21,753 

3,410 
23,303 





43,878 
48,450 
10,529 
19,719 
76,445 

2,923 
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| | 
| Authorised | 
NAME OF BANK. "an | 
| 


April 3rd. 


AVERAGE AMOUNT. 


April 10th. 


April 17th. 


April oth. 





. 
| 7,001 | 
Chepstow Old Bank | 9,387 | 
Derby Bank—Messrs. Evans 13,332 | 
Derby Bank—Smith and Co | 41,204 | 
ered Old Bank | 27,237 

Devizes and Wiltshire Bank | 20,674 





| 10,657 || 
Doncaster Bank | 13,881 | 


Doncaster Bank and Retford Bank || 63,519 
Desmaton Bat 2.0... cc cccccess | 86,218 
Devonport Bank 10,664 
Dorchester Old Bank | 48,807 
East Cornwall Bank || 112,280 
East Riding Bank 53,392 
Essex Bank & Bishops Stortford Bk. | 69,637 
Exeter Bank | 37,894 


Fakenham Bank | 24,293 | 
Farringdon Bank & Bank of Wantage | 8,977 | 


Farnham Bank | 14,202 
Faversham Bank | 6,681 
Godalming Bank 6,322 
Grantham Bank—Kewney and King}; 19,40] 
Guildford Bank 14,524 
Grantham Bank—Hardy and Co. ..|| 30,372 
Hastings Old Bank 38,038 


Hereford City and County Bank ..|) 22,364 || 


Hertfordshire Bank and Ware Bank |, 23,635 


Huntingdon Town and County Bank|| 56,591 


Harwich Ban | 5,778 || 


Hemel nema Bank | 23,842 
Honiton Bank 19,015 
Hertfordshire, Hitchen Bank 38,764 


Hereford, Ross, & Archenfield Bank | 27,625 | 


Ipswich Bank 21,901 
Ipswich and Needham Market Bank} 80,699 


entish Bank 19,895 |i 
Kington and Radnorshire Banh . 26,050 || 
Knighton Bank 9,090 || 
Knaresborough Old Bank 21,825 |; 


Kendal Bank 44,663 
Kettering Bank 9,192 


Lane End Staffordshire Bank 5,624 || 
Leeds Bank 53,357 || 
Leeds Union Bank 37,459 |; 
Leek and Staffordshire Bank 4,009 || 
32,322 | 


Lewes Old Bank 44,836 


Lichfield Bank 22,786 || 
Lincoln Bank 100,342 | 
Llandovery Bank and Llandilo Bank| 32,945 | 

| 

















< 

7,109 
8,546 
13,743 
42,841 
27,147 
18,223 
10,470 
12,230 
61,223 
87,113 
11,162 
43,250 
111,774 
50,558 
56,238 
35,008 
19,593 
9,375 
14,325 
5,990 
5,892 
21,286 
13,571 
27,599 
34,469 
18,928 


| 21,780 
Hull and on Towa and unt Bank}; 19,979 || 


20,141 
55,531 
6,111 


| 22,921 


15,395 
38,654 
22,709 


| 21,413 


81,026 
17,105 
25,201 

7.935 
20,515 


43,532 | 
10,185 
5,561 | 


51,020 
35,201 
493 


32,116 | 
| 40,920 | 
_ 20,885 


97,203 


24,245 


yo 
7,118 
8,707 
14,010 
40,239 
26,815 
18,610 
10,412 
12,872 
64,032 
88,905 
11,268 
45,440 
112,092 
53,930 
57,457 
36,335 
20,622 
9,413 
15,175 
7,005 
6,221 
22,595 
14,361 
29,654 
35,469 
19,684 
22,309 
19,915 
55,744 
6,290 
23,932 
16,359 
39,418 
23,190 
22,927 
81,711 
18,171 
25,110 
8,524 
21,474 
45,489 
10,215 
5,519 
54,779 
36,220 
502 
30,395 
42,520 
21,224 
99,248 





23,788 


6,744 
8,671 
12,357 
39,595 
26,544 
18,620 
10,073 
13,063 
64,455 
83,772 
10,434 
45,952 
110,314 
54,020 
57,516 
37,505 
21,755 
8,944 
14,815 
6,288 
6,186 
19,735 
14,487 
29,738 
35,565 
19,465 
23,320 
19,310 
54,831 
5,878 
23,935 
17,436 
36,395 
22,721 
21,834 
78,408 
18,308 
25,001 
8,298 
21,000 
44,721 
8,056 
5,636 
54,116 
36,327 
491 
29,742 
41,919 
20,408 
96,342 
| 28,460 





a 


6,843 
9011 
11,732 
41,421 
27,150 
18,440 
10,390 
12,912 
63,883 
83,725 
9,786 
46,605 
110,140 
52,877 
56,949 
36,820 
22,235 
8,191 
12,559 
5,580 
5,993 
16,592 
14,962 
30,987 
36,932 
19,308 
22,594 
19,504 
54,342 
4,862 
24,025 
17,640 
37,605 
21,130 
19,347 
79,383 
17,952 
24,693 
8,407 
21,125 
44,652 
8,168 
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Authesiecd ae AMOUNT. 





NAME OF BANK. Issue. 


April 3rd. | April 10th. | April 17th. | April 24th. 


£ | z£ £ £ 

Loughborough Bank 7,359 || 7,205 7,361 7,135 
Lymington Bank 5,038 || 4,165 4,317 | 4,155 
Lynn Regis and Lincolnshire Bank || 42,817 | 42,564 | 43,965 | 41,003 
Lynn Regis and Norfolk Bank | 13,917 || 14.115 | 13,300 | 13,945 
Macclesfield Bank | 15,760 || 12,679 | 12,649 | 12,954 
Manningtree Bank 69% 6,959 7,283 75238 
Marlborough Bank 9,07¢ 16,001 | 17,606 | 17,735 
Marlboro’ & North Wiltshire New Bk. ¥ 11,699 | 12,771 | 12,405 
Merionethshire Bank 906 8,101 8,195 
Miners Bank ) 17,285 | 17,500 
Monmouthsh. Agricult.& Comml. BK, || 29,335 || 26,460 | 26,900 
Monmouth Old Bank +. 163 | 15,848 
Monmouthshire Newport Old Bank +} §& 4 | 8,345 
Newark Bank 788 | 28,526 
Newark and Sleaford Bank 5 49,293 
Newbury Bank 36,7 35,15 36,962 
Newmarket Bank |} 23,098 | 75 | 24,509 
Norfolk and Suffolk Bank | | 2,863 | 2,942 
Norwich Crown Bank 20 | ! | 45,081 
Norwich and Norfolk Bank 372 || 72,817 | 74,930 
Nottingham & Nottinghamshire Bk. 5 10,680 | 10,731 
Nuneaton Bank 98 | 5,770 5,915 
Naval Bank, Plymouth |) 27,¢ | 28,130 | 29,825 
New Sarum Bank 359 || 13,907 | 14,672 | 
Nottingham Bank ‘ | 30,037 | 30,873 | 
Oswestry Bank | 16,035 | 16,673 | 
Oxford Bank 7 13,556 | 13,552 
Oxford Old Bank | 34,38 34,809 | 34,386 | 
Old Bank Tonbridge 3,183 || 10,330 | 10,370 
Oxfordshire Witney Bank 852 || 11,793 | 11,448 
Pease’s Old Bank, Hull 7 || 47,438 | 47,453 | 
Penzance Bank | 11,163 , 11,845 
Peterborough Bank—Yorke & Co... | 1: 5 || 10,792 | 10,633 
Peterborough Bank—Simpson & Co.' 12,83: 11,801 | 12,338 
Pembrokeshire Bank gS 11,825 | 12,138 
Penzance Union Bank | 31,46 1,815 | 1,698 | 
Reading Bank—Simmonds and Co. | 37,519 || 38,191 | 37,570 
Reading Bank—Stephens and wendyy | 43,271 | | 41,326 | 
Richmond Bank, York 3,889 | 5 | 6,368 | 
Ringwood and Poole Bank | 56 | 33 | 11,206 
Rochdale Bank | ) 4,256 | 
Rochester, Chatham, & Strood Bank 1 4a0 t 10,839 
Royston Bank 16,393 | 33 | 16,262 | 
Rug c | 17,250 | 16,7 16,934 

| 29,864 || ; 26,619 
Reigate and Dorking Bank | 13,700 3922 | 13,485 
Ross Old Bank, Herefordshire ....'| 4,420 - 4,610 
Saffron Walden & North Essex Bank; | 47,646 44,218 
Salop Bank 22,338 | 19,65. 19,036 
at Gommmrh Old Bank * 813 || 21,968 | 22,520 ‘ 
Shrewsbury & Market Drayton Bank. 9,700 || 9,887 | 8,947 | 10,610 

i} i 
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| ieee AVERAGE AMOUNT. 

NAME OF BANK. |" Issue. | — _ ——_———— — 
| || April 3rd. | April 10th. | April 17th. | April 24th. 
£ | £ 4 z£ £ 

Shrewsbury Old Bank............ 43,191 || 45,281 | 44,788 | 40,256 | 36,766 
Sittingbourn and Milton Bank . 4,789 || 3,465 3,410 3,438 3,414 
Southampton Town & County Bank | 18,589 || 17,790 | 18,016 | 17,914 | 17,895 
CS Se 14.744 | 14,395 | 14,289 | 13,974 | 14,263 
PIII oven cerecceencae | 3,743 || 3,067 2°759 2,849 2,866 
| Tee Tee |) 23,335 || 20,751 | 22,287 | 23,346 | 22,398 
Shaftesbury Bank .............. | 9,813 | 9,763 9,970 9,630 9,627 
Southampton and Hampshire Bank | 6,770 5,985 | 6,303 | 6,245 | 6,495 
a uh msetenes | 9,154 | 6,263 | 6,996 | 7,009} 7,255 
Stourbridge Bank.............+.. | 17,295 || 17,260 | 16,972 | 17,061 | 17,482 
Stafford Old Bank ........ces00. | 14,166 | 14,579 | 14,554 | 13,803 | 12,885 
Stamford and Rutland Bank ...... | 31,858 | 33,609 | 32,467 | 30,461 | 30,170 
Stourbridge Old Bank............ | 17,560 | 17,737 | 18,701 | 16,650 | 16,345 
Shrewsbury and Welsh Pool Bank.. || 25,336 | 25,456 | 24,703 | 24,313 | 25,197 
St. Albans and Herts Bank........ 2,333 || 2,316 2,220 2,213 2,360 
I fh acindh bien esewneee |} 29,799 || 27,598 | 28,538 | 28,524 | 28,560 
OS rrr rrr | 13,421 | 13,570 | 13.911 | 13,254 | 12,914 
ME TI ok 60 ceases cence | 10,026 || 10,550 | 10,152 9,605 9,510 
Tiverton and Devonshire Bank ....|| 13,470 | 13,167 | 12,830 | 12,729 | 12,197 
Thrapston and Kettering Bank .... ! 11,559 || 11,414 | 11,780 | 11,414 | 11,237 
Tring Bank and Chesham Bank.... || 13,531 13,415 | 13,490 | 13,562 | 13,268 
Towcester Old Bank ............ 10,801 || 9,955 | 10,281 | 10,340 | 11,002 
Union Bank, Cornwall .......... || 17,003 || 16,073 | 16,788 | 16,175°| 16,060 
Uxbridge Old Bank.............. | 25,136 || 24,770 | 25,545 | 25,481 | 24,429 
Wallingford Bank .........+..... 17,064 | 10,196 | 10,664 | 11,037 | 11,065 
Warwick and Warwickshire Beck . .|| 30,504 28,619 | 29,627 | 31,414 | 29,866 
Wellington Bank, Somerset ...... | 6,528 | 3,462] 3,556| 3,650| 3,954 
West Riding Bank .............. | 46,158 || 43,833 | 44,324 | 44,346 | 43,404 
Whitby Old Bank .............. || 14,258 | 13,705 | 14,443 | 14,313 | 14,510 
Winchester, Alresford, & Alton Bank 25,892 || 22,395 | 22,446 | 23,205 | 22;485 
Winchester and Hampshire Bank . 6,737 6,171 6,339 6,197 5,911 
Weymouth Old Bank ............ : 16,461 || 15,530 | 16,336 | 16,910 | 16,689 
Wirkesworth and Derbyshire Bank .|| 37,602 | 38,083 | 36,259 | 36,174 | 36,291 
Wisbeach and Lincolnshire Bank . 59,713 || 61,280 | 57,845 | 55,630 | 57,836 
Wiveliscombe Bank.............. 7,602 - 7,245 7,564 7,623 7,397 
Wolverhampton Bk.(Goodricke &Gs.| | 14,180 | 10,125 | 11,065 | 1 1,467 | 10,729 
Le ere 15,463 || 12,719 | 12,821 | 13,305 | 13,740 
Worcester Old Bank ............ || 87,448 | 84,746 | 86,329 | 86,481 | 86,983 
Worcestershire Bank ............ | 14,309 | 13,169 | 13,007 | 12,868 | 13,176 
So ee || 19,937 || 19,791 | 20,173 | 20,142 | 19,154 
Warminster and Wiltshire Bank.... |; 24,896 | 24,583 | 25,185 | 24,427 | 23,818 
OOO 3,289 |; 2,920 2,644 2,524 2,414 
Wolverhampton Bk. (R.& W.F.Fry er) 11,867 || 9,521 | 10,362 | 10,375 | 11,003 
Yarmouth and Suffolk Bank ...... | 53,060 | 50,275 | 51,202 | 52,292 | 52,418 
Yarmouth, Norfolk, & Suffolk Bank. | 13,229 |; 12,820 | 11,744 | 11,347 | 10,564 
pO eae 10,033 || 8,762 | 8,534] 9,301 8,992 
et I RST er I Se 46,387 | 44,685 | 46,297 | 46,730 | 46,342 
| 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS. 





AVERAGE AMOUNT. 











a ™ * | Authorised 

NAME OF BANK. em 
| April 3rd. | April 10th. | April 17th. | April 24th. 
| 
| | 2 £ £ £ £ 
Bank of Westmorland............ } 12,225 9,044 9,601 | 10,297 | 10,569 
! Barnsley Banking Company ...... | 9,563 9,250 | 9,301 9,005 | 9,540 
} Bradford Banking Company ...... || 49,292 | 46,030 | 48,680 | 49,887 | 50,780 
! } Bilston District Banking Company. . | 9,418 || 9,185 9,041 9,819 9,371 


Bank of Whitehaven ............ || 32,681 | 30,432 | 29,981 | 30,230 | 30,043 
Bradford Commercial Banking Co. . || 20,084 || 17,683 | 17,048 | 17,064 | 18,016 
Burton, Uttoxeter & Staffords. Un. Bk.|| 60,701 | 62,162 | 59,690 | 59,635 | 57,900 
Chesterfield & Nth. Derbysh. Bkg.Co.|| 10,421 9,918 | 10,048 | 10,422 | 10,173 
Cumberland Union Banking Co. ..|| 35,395 | 32,565 | 33,125 | 32,454 | 33,673 
Cheltenham & Gloucestersh. Bkg.Co.|| 12,786 | 11,445 | 11,616 | 12,059 | 12,119 
Coventry & Warwickshire Bkg. Co. || 28,734 | 27,864 | 28,636 | 28,695 | 28,298 
Coventry Union Banking Company || 16,251 | 16,013 | 16,603 | 15,596 | 15,083 
County of Gloucester Banking Co. . || 144,352 128,903 | 134,552 | 134,133 | 134,576 
Carlisle & Cumberland Banking Co.|| 25,610 | 25,370 | 25,161 | 26,280 | 25,227 
Carlisle City and District Bank .... || 19,972 | 20,286 | 19,424 | 19,567 | 20,438 
Dudley & West Bromwich Bkg. Co. || 37,696 | 36,878 | 36,687 | 36,663 | 37,381 
Derby and Derbyshire Banking Co. || 20,093 || 20,213 | 19,134 | 20,183 | 19,480 
Darlington Dist. Joint Stock Bkg.Co.|| 26,134 | 26,265 | 27,321 | 24,239 | 23,910 





East of England Bank............ 25,025 | 24,693 | 24,036 | 24,985 | 23,430 
Gloucestershire Banking Company . || 155,920 | 160,670 | 160,604 | 147,838 | 147,272 
Halifax Joint Stock Bank ........ 18,534 | 18,231 | 18,560 | 17,777 | 17,957 
Huddersfield Banking Company .. || 37,354 | 34,502 | 32,931 | 35,578 | 36,000 
Hull Banking Company .......... 29,333 | 29,490 | 29,963 | 28,777 | 27,359 


Halifax Commercial Banking Co. .. |} 13,733 
Halifax & Huddersfield Union Bank || 44,137 | 35,599 | 37,279 | 40,773 | 40,701 
Helston Banking Company ...... 1,503 1,469 1,471 1,397 1,499 
Herefordshire Banking Company .. || 25,047 || 25,609 | 25,828 | 23,123 | 22,421 
Knaresborough and Claro Bkg. Co. || 28,059 | 27,582 | 28,166 | 28,058 | 25,920 
Kingsbridge Joint Stock Bank .... 3.952 | 4,040 4,320 3,725 3,645 


12,535 | 13,080 | 13,820 | 13,429 


Lancaster Banking Company...... 64,311 | 64,764 | 64,662 | 62,116 | 62,574 
Leeds Banking Company ........ 23,076 || 22,469 | 22,912 | 22,142 | 22,326 


Leicestershire Banking Company .. || 86,060 | 89,143 | 85,442 | 81,193 | 83,992 
Lincoln and Lindsay Banking Co... || 51,620 | 53,318 | 53,016 | 51,850 | 46,549 
Leamington Priors & Warwicksh. Bk.|| 18,937 | 11,464 | 11,403 | 11,279 | 11,885 

: 300 


Leeds Commercial Banking Co..... || 13,914 || 320 313 : 
Ludlow and Tenbury Bank........ 10,215 || 10,225 | 10,147 9,676 9,708 


Moore & Robinson’sNottinghams.Bk.|| 35,813 | 31,273 | 29,559 | 29,479 | 31,653 
Nottingham&Nottinghamsh.Bkg.Co.|| 29,477 | 30,091 | 28,920 | 28,825 | 27,982 
Newcastle, Shields and Sunderland) 





Union Joint Stock Bank........ | 84,130 | 75,855 | 74,605 | 75,515 | 75,240 
National Provincial Bk. of England || 442,371 | 447,360 | 447,585 | 415,378 | 399,459 
North Wilts Banking Company.... || 63,939 | 65,229 | 64,816 | 62,638 | 59,180 


Northamptonshire Union Bank .... || 84,356 | 86,138 | 88,831 | 82,145 | 76,745 
Northamptonshire Banking Co..... 
North and South Wales Bank 

Pares’s Leicestershire Banking Co. . 
Saddleworth Banking Company.. .. 
Sheffield Banking Company ...... 


26,401 | 25,215 | 25,985 | 26,090 | 25,327 
63,951 | 62,754 | 62,173 | 64,804 | 64,384 
59,300 || 60,240 | 59,165 | 57,058 | 57,571 
8,122 || 2,702 | 2,487} 2,900} 3,101 
35,843 || 35,550 | 36,361 | 36,016 | 34,402 
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eae AVERAGE AMOUNT. of 
NAME OF BANK. | os, ti 
| | April 3rd. April 10th. | April 17th, | April 24th. 
| £ | £ | #£ £ £ 
Stamford,Spalding & Boston Bkg.Co.|| 55,721 || 54,920 | 53,312 | 52,488 | 52,314 
Stuckey’s Banking Company...... 356,976 |, 350,239 | 353,549 | 353,665 | 356,578 
Shropshire Banking Company -- || 47,951 || 47,524 | 47,119 | 46.975 | 48,220 fix 
Stourbridge and Kiddermmster Bank}, 56,830 || 57,008 | 57,172 | 56,575 | 56,102 
Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank.... || 23,524 || 23,155 | 25,010 | 24,953 | 20,899 
Sheffield & Rotherham Jnt. Stock Bk.) 52,496 || 52,195 | 53,847 | 50,567 | 52,700 
Swaledale and Wensleydale Bank ..} 54,372 || 50,369 | 50,173 | 49,965 | 51,388 
Storey’s and Thomas’s Bank ...... 9,714 | 9,997 | 9,288 9,189 | 10,346 
Sheffield and Retford Bank........ 18,744 || 755 | 846 855 855 A 
Wolverhampton & Staffordshire Bank}, 35,378 | 33,760 | 34,129 | 36,708 | 35,850 
Wakefield and Barnsley Union Bank} 14,604 | 12,988 | 13,448 | 13,778 | 13,702 
Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank ....} 31,916 || 30,377 | 30,410 | 30.872 | 32,431 
Warwick and Leamington Bkg. Co. | 37,124 | 38,602 | 38,953 | 35,168 | 35,006 ~ 
West of England and South Wales 
EO Pe Perec 83,535 || 77,677 | 85,912 | 84,840 | 80,186 
Wilts and Dorset Banking Company} 76,162 || 71,595 | 69,076 | 71,565 | 72,562 
West Riding Union Banking Co. ..| 34,029 | 36,330 | 36,731 | 31,659 26,744 
Whitchurch and Ellesmere Bkg. Co.) 7,475 || 7,867 | 7,350 | 7,700 6,839 
Wercester City and County Bkg.Co.| 6,848 || 6,640 | 6,776 | 6,945 6,484 “ 
York Union Banking Company....| 71,240 || 72,080 | 71,873 | 68,434 | 68,140 
York City and County Banking Co.| 94,695 || 92,436 | 94,510 | 94,215 | 94,010 E 
Yorkshire Banking Company...... 122,532 || 123,819 |126,919 | 121,871 | 109,773 
fH | E 
‘ 
Summary of the abobe Returns. T 
Fixed Issues. April 3rd. April 10th. April 17th. April 24th. J 
£ £ £ £ £ I 
196 Private Banks 4,999,444 | 4,701,163 | 4,777,468 | 4,722,459 | 4,700,169 y: 
67 Joint Stock Banks 3,418,277 | 3,338,369 | 3,356,672 | 3,280,470 | 3,228,717 I 
—we ] 
263 ToraLs . 8,417,721 | 8,039,532 | 8,134,140 | 8,002,929 | 7,928,886 ] 
The above Weekly Returns of the Circulation of the Private and Joint Stock Banks in 
England and Wales, for the Four Weeks ending respectively the 3rd, 10th, 17th, and 24th ( 
April, give the following as the Average Weekly Circulation of these Banks for the Month ( 
ending the 24th ult., as _— viz. :— } 
Private Banks id asi ge kB 6 ee Sk A-Uloee sD. cae te a sade ew lc on esl om ‘ 
OE I EEE: 
Average Weekly Circulation of Private and Joint Stock Banks wane: ' 
the past Month re . £8,026,372 


On a comparison of the eee with ‘the pena am the Month ending 27th March 
last, it shows— ~ 


A increase in the Notes of Private Banks, of ...................-£183,258 








An increase in the Notes of Joint Stock Banks, of . 52,529 
Total increase last Month . .- £235,787 

And, as compared with the Month ending the 25th vile 1846, it iden 
An increase in the Notes of Private Banks, of . . £69,181 
An increase in the Notes of Joint Stock Banks, a. - 36,568 


.. £105,749 


Total increase, as compared with the same period of last year 
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The fixed issues of the several Banks of Issue in England and Wales, excepting the Bank 
of England, being as follows :— 
196 Private Banks, allowed to issue ..........00ce cece eeneces- £4,999,444 
67 Joint Stock Banks, allowed to issue .........e0.eeeeeee+++ 3,418,277 





Total fixed issue .......... £8,417,721 








The following appears to be the comparative state of the circulation, with reference to the 
fixed issues :— 
The Private Banks are below their fixed issue ..............2++++-£274,129 
The Joint Stock Banks are delow their fixed issue ................ 117,220 


Total BELOow the fixed issue ............ £391,349 








Average CrrcuLation and Corn held by the Scorcu and Irisu Banks during the 
four weeks ending Saturday, the 24th April, 1847. 


SCOTCH BANKS. 


{| | 








| P . | y 
| Average Circulation during Four Weeks, | Average 
| | ending Saturday, April 24th, 1847. FR yee 
| } \Gold and Silv 
NAME OF BANK. | Authorised eye om held 
| Circulation. | during Four 
i| Ban | Under #5. Total. |Weeks, ending 


} | April 24, 1847. 





(? £ | v o @ 
Bank of Scotland...... | 300,485 98,809 | 225,371 324,150 | 158,477 
Royal Bank of Scotland || 183,000 71,676 130,034 201,710 | 116,749 
| 
| 





British Linen Company || 438,024 143,822 | 275,780 | 419,603 181,692 
Comml. Bk. of Seotland || 374,880 138,600 297,703 436,304 141,435 
National Bk. of Seotland | 297,024 $5,023 198,659 293,683 84,223 
Union Bank of Scotland | 327,223 112,778 224,424 337,202 136,148 


Edinburgh & Glasgow Bk.) 136,657 64,290 100,607 164,897 §2,127 
Bkg. Com. in Aberdeen || = 88,467 28,193 67,749 95,943 31,065 
Aberdeen Town & Co. Bk. | 70,133 25,395 57,270 82,665 21,641 
North of ScotlandBk.Co.|| 154,319 | 65,097 110,479 175,576 39,493 


























Dundee Banking Com. . H 33,451 | 5,553 20,249 25,803 7,011 
Eastern Bk. of Scotland } 33,636 9,662 22,709 32,371 8,212 
Western Bk. of Scotland 337,938 || 102,706 307,891 410,597 146,479 
Clydesdale Banking Co. 104,028 49,010 81,298 130,308 55,081 
City of Glasgow Bank .. | 72,921 | 53,978 73,222 127,201 70,351 
Caledonian Banking Co. | 53,434 13,800 36,194 49,994 17,094 
Perth Banking Company || 38,656 11,277 30,538 41,815 12,483 
Central Bk. of Scotland | 42,933 12,510 33,162 45,672 | 10,865 
ToTa.s (Scotch Banks) | 3,087,209 | 1,102,179 | 2,293,339 | 3,395,524 | 1,290,626 
IRISH BANKS. 
Bank of Ireland ...... | 3,738,428 |! 2,300,550 | 1,502,975 | 3,803,525 959,544 
Provincial Bank ...... 927,667 411,710 587,269 998,979 380,702 
Belfast Bank.......... | 281,611 45,141 255,078 300,219 138,117 
Northern Bank........ |} 243,440 33,912 267,567 201,479 73,065 
Ulster Bank .......... | 311,079 24,195 205,497 229,692 86,168 
National Bank ........ | 761,757 311,602 577,117 888,719 332,714 
Carrick-on-Suir Nat. Bk. 24,084 8,425 11,904 20,330 4,354 
Clonmel National Bank 66,428 27,930 50,361 78,291 67,881 
Tora.s (Irish Banks).. || 6,354,494 | 3,163,465 | 3,357,768 | 6,521,234 | 1,992,545 
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SUMMARY OF IRISH AND SCOTCH RETURNS TO APRIL 24th. 


The Returns of Circulation of the Irish and 
Scotch Banks for the four weeks ending 24th 
April, ultimo, when added together give the 
following as the average weekly cirgulation of 
these banks during the past month, viz. :— 


Average Circulation of the Irish Banks .. 6,521,234 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks. . . . 3,395,524 





Total Average Circulation of these Banks 
for the month ending 27th Mar. last .. €9,916,758 


On comparing these amounts with the Re- 
turns for the month ending 27th March ult., 
it shows,— 


Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks. . £183,502 
Increase in the Circulation of Scotch Banks .. 35,176 


Total decrease last month ............ £148,326 


And as compared with the month ending 
25th April, 1846, it shows,— 


| Irish Banks are above their fixed issue .... 166,740 
Scotch Banks are above their fixed issue.... 308,315 
Total above the fixed issue............ £475,055 


This excess of Circulation over the fixed 
issues is based on the amounts of Gold and 
Silver Coin held by the several banks, which 
during the month ending 24th April, ult., 
appear to have been as follows :— 


Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks .. 1,992,545 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks .. 1,290,626 


Total of Gold and Silver Coin ...... £3,283,171 
Being a decrease of £121,555 on the part of 
the Irish Banks, and a decrease of £32,677 on 
the part of the Scotch Banks, from the several 
amounts held by them during the preceding 
month, 
The comparative circulation of notes, for 


above, and under £5, during the past month, 


Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks #1,051,089 | has been as follows :— 


Increase in the Circulation of Scotch Banks . . 299,207 








= Above £5. Under #5. 
Total decrease on the year ............ £751,882 — £3,163,465 £3,357,768 
P In Scotland...... 1,102,179 2,293,339 
On comparing these amounts with the fixed 
issues of the several banks, as given in the Total........ €4,265,644 €5,65i,107 





Banking Almanac, it appears, that the— 








CIRCULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM TO APRIL 24th. 


The following is the state of the Note Circulation of the United Kingdom, for the month 
ending the 24th April, 1847. 


Circulation of Notes for the Month ending March 27, as compared with the Month ending April 24 : 








Mar. 27. April 24. Increase. | Decrease. 
OT en €19,256,215 | £20,082,824 | £826,609 _ 
PEED EEE occveesccecsesscessecnsedo 4,542,057 4,725,315 183,258 — 
Faleat Stockh Wawks ...0..ccccccccccccsces 3,248,528 3,301,057 52,529 — 
Total te Bagiand. .....0.ccccccccccecccses 27,046,800 28,109,196 | 1,062,396 —_ 
I a ls aes cima 3,360,348 3,395,524 35,176 _ 

er et ra ny 6,704,736 6,521,234 —_ 183,502 
United Kingdom.............+e00. €37,111,884 | €38,025,954 914,070 _ 


Thus showing an increase last month of £1,062,396 in the Circulation of Notes in England, 
and an increase of £914,070 in the United Kingdom. 

The comparison of the month ending April 25, 1846, with the month ending April 24, 
1847, shows a decrease in the Bank of England circulation of £228,324, a decrease in 
Private Banks of £17,081, and a decrease in Joint Stock Banks of £910; being a total de- 
crease in England of £246,315: while in Scotland there is an increase of £299,207; and in 
Ireland a decrease of £1,051,089. Thus showing that the month ending April 24th, as com- 
pared with the same period last year, presents a decrease of £246,315 in England, anda 
decrease of £998,197 in the United Kingdom. = 

The return of Bullion in the Bank of England for the month ending April 24th, gives an 
aggregate amount in both departments of £9,664,298. On a comparison of this with the 
Return for the month ending Mar. 27th, there appears to be a decrease of £1,658,754 ; and 
as compared with the month ending April 25, 1846, being the corresponding period last year, 
there is a decrease of £4,018,338. 

The stock of specie held by the Banks in Scotland and Ireland during the month ending April 
24th, was £3,283,171, being a decrease of £153,442, as compared with the preceding month. 





Waterlow & Sons, Printers, 66, London Wall, London. 
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List of Parliamentarp Papers. 


164 (17) Railway bills (groups, Nos. 6 

and 8); report of commissioners 
a corrected copy). 

164 (20) Railway bills (group, No. 26); 
report of commissioners. 

164 (21) Railway bills (groups, Nos. 46, 
47, 48, 49, 50, and 51); report of 
commissioners. 

139 Railway deposits; account. 

221 Increase and diminution of salaries, 
&c. (public offices); abstract of 
accounts. 

323 Treasurers’ accounts(Ireland); paper. 

326 Sailing ships and steam vessels; 


return. 
317 Bills; drainage of lands (Scotland). 
319 _ P s’ acta d t 
252 New South Wales; order in council. 
297 Spirits; accounts. 
316 Bill; service of heirs (Scotland) 


(amended). 
147 Haydock Lodge Lunatic Asylum ; 


paper. 

329 British Guarantee Association ; copy 
of treasury minute. 

124 Local acts; report of commissioners 
of woods, forests, &c.; evidence 
to parts 14, 33, and 35. 

129 Local acts; a of the admiralty ; 


—_ 10 an 

164 (22) Railway bills (group, No. 9); 
report of commissioners. 

164 (24) Railway bills (group, No. 43); 
report of commissioners. 

164 (25) Railway bills (group, No. 48); 
report.of commissioners. 

243 Houses and electors; abstract returns 

253 (2) Commissariat (chests abroad) ; 
account of receipts and payments. 

303 Newfoundland; copy of despatch. 

330 Railway bills classifications ; fifth 
report from committee. 

320 Bills; cemeteries clauses. 

318 —_ police clauses. 

164 (23) Railway bills (groups, Nos. 10 
and 11); report of commissioners. 

307 Exchequer ; account. 

322 Railways (dates of the receipt of the 
returns to the circular issued by 
the railway commissioners); return 

124 Local acts; report of commissioners 
of woods, forests, &c.; evidence 
to parts 7 and 15. 








335 Bill; savings’ banks’ annuities. 

229 Miscellaneous estimates; clauses 2, 
3, 5, 6, 7, and general abstract. 

249 Commissariat estimate. 

281 Post office; copy of a circular. 

300 Court of Chancery; return. 

124 Local acts; report of commissioners 
of woods, forests, &c.; evidence 
to part 32, 36, and 59. 

169 Barracks; return. 

298 Bills; county buildings. 

299 — _ ecclesiastical commissioners. 

Charitable donations and bequests (Ire- 
land); second report of commis- 
sioners. 

International copyright; accession of the 
Duke of Brunswick to the con- 
vention between Great Britain 
and Prussia. 

679 (Session —~ Colonies (duties on 
imports and exports, shipping, 
&c.); papers. 

276 Dudley Union; copy of corre- 
spondence. 

313 ee apprenticed; return. 

321 Public works (Ireland); return. 

124 Local acts; report of commissioners 
of woods, forests, &c.; evidence to 

art 13. 

305 Bills ; medical registration and me- 
dical law amendment. 

314 Bills ; ase birth, &c. (Scot- 

) (amended). 

315 Bills; marriage (Scotland)(amended) 

124 Local acts; report of commissioners 
of woods, forests, &c.; evidenee 
to part 44. 

129 Local acts; reports of the admi- 
ralty; part 13. 

164 (26) Railway bills (groups, Nos. 4, 

0, 11, 14, 15, 16, 27, and 48); re- 
port of commissioners. 

164 (27) Railway Bills (group, No. 25); 
report of commissioners. 

164 (28) Railway Bills (group, No. 42); 
report of commissioners. 

164 (29) Railway bills (group, No. 43); 
report of commissioners. 

308 Shipping; return. 

809 Shipping and tonnage (Colonial); 


Public wi ks ( ding d 
332 Public wor roceedings institute 
and bills filed); return. 


U 
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338 Light gold; return. 
356 Railway department ; return of es- 
tablishment, & 

56 (2) Distress (Ireland); index to cor- 
respondence (commissariat series); 
second part. 

164 (30) Railway bills (group, No. 2); 
port of commissioners. 

164 (31) Leary bills (groups, Nos. 12, 

4); report of commis- 


164 (aay Railway bills (group, No. 23); 
return of commissioners. 
188 Army (India), &c.; returns. 
337 Military Savings’ Banks; return. 
348 Factories bill; copy of memorial. 
354 Debtors (Ireland) ; return. 
357 Table of House of Commons’ fees 
(amended). 
256 Convicts; return. 
124 Local acts; report of commissioners 
of woods, forests, &c.; evidence to 
parts 70 and 71. 
312 Raja of Sattara; copies of letters. 
334 Merchant seamen: account. 
347 Opium (Hong Kong); ordinance, &c. 
270 Foreign vessels; account. 
124 Local acts ; report of commissioners 
i woods, forests, &c. (evidence to 


rt 76). 
218 Settlement and poor removal; fourth 
report from committee. 
267 Bills; liamentary electors. 
274 uakers’ and Jews’ marriages. 
Commercial tariffs, regulations, &c 
ree. and Foreign West Indies); 


art 
124 Local acts; report of commissioners 
i woods, forests, &c. (evidence to 


6). 
134 oltniins force pares and 
Wales); abstract of return 
200 Queen’s printer (Ireland) ; copies of 
correspondence. 

264 Registrar general of births, &c. 
office ; returns. 

268 Shipping ; returns. 

263 Poor law(Mr. Gulson and Mr.Graves, 
Weymouth Union); papers. 

280 Navigation laws; return. 

294 Factories; return. 

2965 Public works (Ireland); return of 
number of persons employed. 





296 see (Ireland); correspondence 
respecting Richard Millett. 

273 Bill; registration of voters. 

107 Turnpike trusts (South Wales); ab- 
stract of return. 

124 Local acts; report of commissioners 
of vat, forests, &c. (evidence to 


164 aby Rat Talva bills (groups, Nos. 4, 
6, 8, 9, 8, 20 0, 21, 23, and Wey- 
mouth and Melconabe Regis Har- 
bour Trusts Bill; report of com- 
missioners. 

164 (4) WM bills (groups, Nos. 47, 

9, 50, 51); report of commis- 
pce 

253 (1) Commissariat services; account 
of receipt and expenditure. 

226 Settlement and poor removal; fifth 
report from committee. 

283 Bills; transference of land (Scot- 


land). 

284 Bills ; — securities for debt 
\ aoomae 9 

285 Bills; burga age tenure (Scotland). 

Poor relief (St. Marylebone and St. Pan- 
cras; report of the poor law com- 
missioners. 

164 (15) gd bills (groups, Nos. 27 
and 28); report of commissioners. 

302 = en s invention (public 

ys); account. 

164 (16). allway bills (group, No. 1); 
report of commissioners (a cor- 
rected copy). 

278 Railways (amount expended in cost 
of construction, &c.); return. 

306 Public income and expenditure 
oo sheet); account. 

310 Bill; removal amendment. 

286 National debt ; account. 

129 (9) Local acts ; — of the admi- 


ralty (part 9 
164 (16) Rathesy bills (group, No. 1); 
report of commissioners. 
164 (17) bmg bills (groups, Nos. 6 
d 8); report of commissioners. 
164 a8) Railway bills (group, No. 29); 
port of commissioners. 


' 164 (19) Railway bills ; (group, No. 60); 


report of commissioners. 


~ 
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THE ENGLISH FUNDS.—Daily Prices from April 28th, 1847, to May 28th, 1847, inclusive. 
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252 
Bank of England Wieeklp Returns, 


Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as follows. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


1847. 1847. 1847. 1847. 
April 1 sith. May Ist. May 8th. | May 15th. | May 22nd. 




















£ 4 4 4 4 
Notes issued..............2+-- 22,549,140 | 22,506,585 | 22,788,955 | 22,967,540 | 23,200,775 
Government debt.............- 11,015,100 | 11,015,100 | 11,015,100 | 11,015,100 | 11,015,100 
Other securities .............. 2,984,900 | 2,984,900 | 2,964,900 | 2,984,900 | 2,984,900 
Gold coin and bullion ........ 7,120,006 | 7,083,767 | 7,907,616 | 7,486,301 | 7,716,658 
Silver bullion ..............6+ 1,429,134 | 1,429,818 | 1,481,239 | 1,481,239 | 1,484,117 
22,549,140 | 22,506,585 | 22,788,855 | 22,967,540 | 23,200,775 




















BANKING DEPARTMENT. . 
— — ahialaiaaiiaanil 
1847. 1847. 1847. 1847. 1847. 
April 24th. | May Ist. May 8th, | May 15th. | May 22nd. 
4 2 4 é # 

Proprietors’ capital............ 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 

SI. wii snceitetahi anita ihiachaie® 3,400,789 3,412,713 3,449,164 3,459,352 | 3,472,569 
Public deposits (including Ex- 
chequer, Savings’ Banks, Com- 
missioners of National Debt, 

and Dividend Accounts) .... 2,634,518 2,299,154 2,870,109 4,319,786 6,141,624 

Other deposits.............+.+ 9,125,409 | 9,312,048 8,930,328 8,751,171 8,288,689 

Seven day and other bills ...... 866,975 835,291 $13,760 824,017 797 ,903 








30,580,691 | 30,412,206 | 30,616,361 | 31,907,326 | 33,253,785 








Government securities (including 

Dead a Was Annuity) ...... 11,117,319 | 10,727,319 | 10,308,141 | 10,549,108 | 11,503,858 
Other securities .............. 16,079,627 | 16,112,676 | 16,311,781 | 16,662,435 | 16,581,674 
itkanspdier sees cSeebese 2,718,905 | 2,741,080 | 3,196,535 793,330 | 4,420,395 
Gold and silver coin .......... 664,750 831,131 799,904 902,453 747,858 





30,580,691 | 30,412,206 | 30,616,361 | 31,907,326 | 33,253,785 


























The Crehanges. 

















April 30th. | May 7th. May 14th. May 21st. 
Amsterdam, short. | 12 to 63 12 5 tod 12 33 to 44 12 23 to3 
Amsterdam, 3 months; 12 3: 1273 to8 12 6) to7 12 5 tod 
Rotterdam, ditto . | 12 12 8to% 12 63 to 74 12 53 to? 
Antwerp, ditto . 20 26 30 to 35 26 20 to 25 25 974 to 26 
Brussels, di e 26 30 to 35 26 20 to 25 25 97% to 26 
Hamburgh, ditto 13 123 13 = em 13 13$ to 143 | 13 10} to 114 
Paris, ° 25 75 25 924 to 974 | 25 85 to 924 to 
Paris, 3 months 26 15 26 242 to30 | 26 154 to 223 | 25 90 to 
Marseilles, ditto 26 25 26 274to 35 | 26 224 to274 | 25 974to 2625 
Frankfort, di 1213 1233 to} 1233 122 
Vienna, ditto 10 12 10 13to15 |"10 10 to12 10 10 
Trieste, di ° 10 12 10 13 to 15 10 10 to 12 10 10 
Madrid, ditto 478 ‘64 to# 474 
, ditto 48 47. 47 oe 48 
Leghorn, ditto 30 65 30 to75 30 674to0 70 | 30 55 
ditto 26 20 26 35 to 40 Seem 26 to 5 
Naples, ditto . . | 40% _ _» | 393 to 40 40 
Palermo, ditto. . | 119% 119 9 1194 
Messina, ditto . . | 120 1194 1194 | 1194 
Lisbon, — date 53 sah | Bs 5 
4 ae 543 
Foreign Gold, in bars) £3 178. gd: | €3 178. 9d. “3 178. 9d. | €3 17s. Od. 
} | 











